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BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


Bridges  can  only  be  built  between  generations  for  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  two  parties  who  stand  on  either  side  of  the  deep  abyss  of  misunder- 
standing are  really  trying  to  reach  one  another. 


'^he  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of 
ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike.  Because 
of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be  gathered 
from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to  come 
together  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim  — 
witnessing  to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

Because  we  value  your  opinions  this  page  of  our  wee  magazine  is 
set  aside  for  an  “Open  Forum.” 

All  to  often  we  feel  that  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various 
themes  which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we 
can  all  develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in 
substituting  a theme  for  a thoughtful  examination  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme: 

‘‘PROGRESS  LIBERATES  MAN.” 

(Names  withheld  upon  request) 
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There  may  not  be  snow  on  the  ground,  but  you 

can 

bet  that  it  gets  plenty  cold  in  public  parks 

like  this  one  in  Osaka,  Japan.  On  page  16  of 
this  issue  Father  Donald  Macdonald,  SFM,  gives 

us  a 

few  glimpses  of  spring. 
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Birth  of  a Nation 

T n the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  was  swept 
by  a new  wave  called  romanticism.  Romanticism  was  a 
reaction  against  the  cold  calculations  of  rationalism  which 
characterized  the  previous  age.  Men  like  Rousseau  preached  a 
back  to  nature  philosophy.  Poets  like  Coleridge  invited  people, 
by  his  flights  of  fancy,  to  forget  about  critical  analysis  of  poetry 
that  they  might  be  free  to  move  with  the  tale.  The  tales  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  were  dredged  out 
of  antiquity  to  recall  a former  age  when  men  were  somehow 
braver  and  more  noble. 

It  was  the  age  of  nationalism  in  Europe.  It  was  to  be  a 
probing,  painful  search  for  an  identity  as  a people.  In  his  operas 
Richard  Wagner  recalled  the  grandeur  of  the  old  Carolingian 
homelands.  The  brothers  Grimm  traipsed  about  the  country- 
side in  search  of  the  folk  legends  that  have  come  to  be  thought 
of  as  children’s  stories  but  were  really  the  oral  tradition  about 
the  gods  of  the  German  forests. 

Today  new  nations  are  seeking  an  identity  and  if  we  are  to 
understand  their  feelings  and  keep  pace  with  their  thoughts  and 
ideals  we  must  know  something  of  their  past.  So  much  of  the 
past  is  rooted  in  the  legends  and  folklore  of  a nation  that  we 
thought  it  worthwhile  to  skim  the  surface  in  ‘Tales  from  the 
Four  Winds.’ 

Because  these  new  nations  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery  and  from  colonialism  (although  this  dies 
harder)  the  direction  of  the  search  for  a national  identity  is 
quite  naturally  going  to  be  away  from  all  that  made  them  weak 
and  dependent.  Something  new  is  being  germinated  in  emerg- 
ing nations  and  the  seeds  of  this  new  thing  were  planted  by  men 
who  stood  up  against  tyranny  in  the  past.  In  ‘The  Different 
Drummer,’  we  are  attempting  to  present  the  seemingly  futile 
struggles  of  revolutionary  figures  in  the  nation’s  past  to  high- 
light the  present  struggle. 

While  not  claiming  any  professional  expertise,  we  hope 
that  during  the  coming  months  we  will  be  able  to  provide  some 
insights  into  this  movement  towards  true  independence  and  the 
part  that  Christianity  is  playing  in  it.  We  hope  too  that  we  will 
be  able  to  show  that  the  missionary  is  not  standing  in  the  way 
of  peaceful  revolution  but  is  rather  working  to  promote  it 
according  to  true  Christian  principles  so  that  the  long-suffering 
people  might  be  spared  the  terrors  of  a violent  revolution.* 
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ON  THE  ROAD  - The  Dominican  Repubiic 


During  the  month  of  June  last  year  we 
were  privileged  to  visit  our  missions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Guyana  and  Brazil-  It  is  our 
intention  during  the  next  few  months 
to  record  our  impressions  of  that  trip. 
We  hope  that  even  such  superficial 
observations  as  these  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide  some  background  for  more  in 
depth  stories  to  follow. 

Thriving  in  a northerly  direction  from 
the  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo, 
we  discovered  that  the  scenery  along  the 
way,  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
usual  tropical  fare  of  palm  trees  and 
lush  green  jungle,  changed  dramatically 
as  we  tooled  over  the  rough  potholed 
roads  that  twisted  and  turned  and 
soared  and  plummeted  on  the  way  to 
Miches.  Along  the  way  we  passed  great 
stretches  of  flat  land  dotted  with  palm 
trees  and  came  into  rolling  grasslands 
with  grazing  cattle  that  was  reminiscent 
of  the  western  Canadian  prairie.  Runty 


black  pigs,  scrawny  chickens  and  hardy 
goats  darted  across  the  road  with  a 
regularity  that  raised  the  task  of  bend- 
ing even  a small  car  around  the  thou- 
sands of  bumps  and  holes  from  an 
acquired  skill  to  a fine  art. 

Miches  is  a small  town  about  a 
hundred  miles  northeast  of  the  Capital. 
Father  Dan  MacNeill  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  parish  there  for  seven- 
teen years.  Father  MacNeil  is  a gentle 
man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  over  the  years  by  his  obvious 
concern  for  them  and  their  problems, 
as  well  as  by  showing  a willingness  to 
help.  His  vehicle  is  always  available  to 
anyone  who  needs  transportation.  And 
transportation  is  a problem.  Outside  of 
mules  and  horses  there  is  no  way  to 
take  a sick  child  or  an  accident  victim 
to  the  hospital  in  one  of  the  larger 
centers. 

As  we  walked  over  to  the  clinic 
which  is  operated  by  French  Canadian 
sisters  a vigorous  game  of  volleyball 
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was  underway  in  one  comer  of  the 
town  square.  As  the  youngsters  whap- 
ped  the  ball  back  and  forth  to  the 
accompaniment  of  loud  enthusiastic 
screams  and  shouts,  older  men  squatted 
on  their  haunches  smoking  and  telling 
stories.  Horses  were  loosely  tethered 
by  the  school  and  they  swished  the 
flies  with  their  tails  in  the  heat  of  the 
late  afternoon  sun. 

Sisters  Nuella  and  Solange,  looking 
cool  and  efficient  in  their  crisp,  white 
nurses  uniforms,  showed  us  through 
the  tiny  clinic.  There  is  nothing  fancy 
about  the  clinic.  It’s  really  a clapboard 
shack.  But  it  had  been  newly  painted 
and  inside  you  could  have  eaten  off  of 
the  cement  floor  it  was  so  clean  and 
neat.  The  Sisters  were  from  Riviere  la 
Loup  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
they  were  enthusiastic  about  their 
work.  Besides  handing  out  a lot  of 
vitamin  pills  and  providing  expert  care 
for  accidents  and  other  aches  and  pains 
the  sister  informed  me  on  that  day  in 
early  June  that  they  had  used  over  fifty 
gallons  of  worm  medicine  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  That  has  to  be  an  eloquent 


commentary  on  the  need  for  better 
living  conditions. 

We  left  Miches  that  same  aftemoon 
and  we  drove  back  to  another  Scarboro 
parish,  Consuelo.  Father  Joe  Curcio 
had  been  working  in  Consuelo  until 
he  went  back  to  Canada  on  leave  and 
Father  John  Kell  was  filling  in  for  him. 
Since  we  arrived  too  late  in  the  evening 
to  see  anything  it  was  not  until  early 
the  next  morning  that  we  paid  a visit  to 
the  Ingenio  Consuelo  Sugar  Mill  which 
is  the  big  industry  in  town. 

Under  the  blue  hard  hat,  Astin 
Jacobo’s  face  beamed  with  pleasure  as 
he  took  us  around  the  plant  and  pointed 
out  the  interesting  features  of  the  sugar- 
making process.  It  was  easy  to  see  how 
this  friendly  carpenter  had  become  a 
leader  in  the  plant  and  in  the  com- 
munity as  well.  He  had  a genuine 
interest  in  people  which  revealed  itself 
in  an  infectious  grin  and  the  patient 
way  in  which  he  explained  the  different 
steps  from  the  time  when  the  rough 
canes  were  removed  from  the  rail  cars 
until  the  greyish-brown  sticky  granules 
emerged  at  the  other  end.  The  whole 
process  takes  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  beginning  to  end.  A strong  pun- 
gent odor  pervades  the  plant  from  the 
sweet  smelling  syrup  that  is  boiling  and 
bubbling  in  the  huge  cauldrons. 

Baseball  is  the  big  sport  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  for  many 
youngsters  it  is  the  big  opportunity  to 
make  a name  for  themselves.  Orlando 
Cepeda  and  the  Alou  brothers  are  only 
a few  of  the  Dominican  boys  who  have 
made  good  in  the  American  major 
leagues.  While  we  were  going  through 
the  sugar  mill  we  were  introduced  to 
the  father  of  another  young  man  who  is 
presently  leading  the  batting  parade  in 
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the  national  league.  Rico  Carty’s 
father  is  one  of  the  employees  at  the 
plant  and  Astin  Jacobo  in  his  spare 
time  coaches  the  youngsters  in  town  on 
the  fine  points  of  the  game.  Since  the 
boys  know  that  they  have  a good 
chance  to  make  the  major  leagues  they 
work  long  hours  to  perfect  their  batting 
and  fielding  skills.  It  is  a serious  busi- 
ness and  Consuelo  is  a great  baseball 
town.  Father  Kell  himself  plays  base- 
ball. 

The  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke  both 
operate  and  staff  a very  fine  modem 
government  school  in  the  town.  One  of 
thirteen  such  schools  that  were  built  by 
the  government  with  the  financial  assis- 
tance of  AID  all  over  the  country,  it 
consists  of  a series  of  buildings  linked 
together  with  continuous  walk-ways 
that  serve  to  provide  ventilation  as  well 
as  efficiency  in  moving  from  one  class 
room  to  another.  Sisters  Anne, 
Leonore,  Julianne  and  Catherine  Sharp 
teach  in  the  school  while  Sister  Made- 
leine looks  after  the  clinic. 

According  to  the  Sisters  the  children 
take  pride  in  their  school,  and  they  keep 
it  clean.  It  was  obvious  as  we  walked 
down  the  corridor  and  peeked  into  the 
classrooms  and  the  library  that  this  was 
no  exaggeration. 

The  Grey  Sisters  had  opened  the 
school  in  Consuelo  only  seven  years 
before  with  75  children,  ranging  from 
grade  one  to  grade  four.  In  that  short 
time  the  school  had  grown  to  1300  stu- 
dents ranging  from  grade  one  to  grade 
eight. 

The  Grey  Sisters  deserve  a lot  of 
credit  for  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  Consuelo.  In  those  first  years  they 
“roughed  it”  in  bachelor  quarters  right 
next  to  the  sugar  mill.  Amidst  the  noise 


of  the  machinery  and  the  soot  and  the 
dirt  these  Sisters  availing  themselves  of 
all  their  native  resourcefulness  adapted 
the  sugar  workers’  dormitories  into 
daytime  classrooms. 

Before  we  left  the  school  the  Sisters 
prevailed  on  some  of  the  young  men 
and  women  to  give  us  a glimpse  of  a 
local  dance,  the  Meringue.  Beating 
on  tambora  (drums)  and  waving  the 
tamaraca  (shakers)  over  their  heads 
while  an  accordian  carried  the  melody 
youngsters  with  bright,  smiling  faces 
beamed  as  they  made  room  for  some 
of  their  number  to  step  gracefully  to 
the  rhythmic  beat.  It  seemed  to  capture 
some  of  the  joie  de  vivre  that  prevails 
in  that  Island  Republic  in  spite  of  the 
hardships  of  life. 

There  is  a strong  parish  council  in 
Consuelo,  headed  by  Felix  Guerrera, 
that  has  risen  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  society.  The  Liturgy  on  Sunday 
seems  to  arise  from  the  social  involve- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  unstructured, 
natural  and  uninhibited.  The  music  is 
supplied  by  drums  and  guitar  and  the 
young  families  in  the  parish  have  re- 
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sponded  eagerly  to  this  touch  of  local 
flavour.  According  to  Father  Kell,  the 
lay  people  have  begun  to  assume  an 
active  role  in  mapping  out  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Consuelo  community.  How- 
ever, he  sees  a real  need  for  someone 
v/ith  specialized  training  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  bring  the  faith  of  the  people, 
the  music,  the  folklore,  and  the  customs 
into  a truly  dynamic  liturgy. 

Sister  Madeleine  at  the  Consuelo 
clinic  handles  about  sixty  patients  a 
day.  She  told  us  that  most  of  her  work 
was  in  treating  skin  infections,  anaemia 
and  worms  and  parasites  of  all  kinds. 

We  returned  to  the  Capital  that  night 
and  as  we  made  up  for  lost  time  on  the 
super  highway  that  almost  makes  one 
forget  all  the  potholes  and  rickety  old 
bridges  and  the  thrilling  narrow  spots 
on  those  exciting  side  roads,  I couldn’t 
help  noticing  the  impressive  lights 
along  the  way  and  thinking  how  few 
homes  in  the  pueblo  had  lights  of  any 
kind.  To  see  the  magnificent  futuristic 
buildings  and  columns  that  Trujillo  had 
erected  for  a world  exhibition,  I 
couldn’t  help  remembering  the  poor 
thatch  roofed  houses  that  I had  seen 
along  the  way.  Nobody  lives  along  that 
highway  from  the  airport  to  the  city 
center  and  yet  more  money  seems  to 
have  been  expended  on  that  highway 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  country  com- 
bined. 

It  is  sights  like  that  that  seem  to 
decorate  the  picture  postcards.  The 
image  of  the  Latin  American  peasant 
wearing  a huge  sombrero  and  beating 
bongo  drums  or  shaking  castanets  in 
carefree  abandon  is  a cruel  hoax.  Out- 
side of  the  souvenir  shops  and  the  his- 
torical monuments  the  happy  go  lucky 


native  of  this  “Island  Paradise”  has  to 
hustle  just  to  survive. 

When  the  evening  paper  hits  the 
street,  young  men  jostle  each  other  in 
order  to  reach  customers  first.  As  soon 
as  a car  comes  to  a red  stoplight  it  is 
immediately  surrounded  by  young  men 
waving  the  latest  edition.  Competition 
is  keen  even  among  the  shoe-shine  boys 
and  the  peanut  vendors.  It  takes  con- 
siderable agility  and  ingenuity  to  make 
good  on  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo. 
But  even  though  life  is  harsh  for  the 
Dominicans,  they  are  a warm  and  an 
affectionate  people  who  are  still  able 
to  smile  in  the  face  of  adversity.  ■ 


Monsignor  Daniel  Carey,  D.P. 

*TTie  S.F.M.  Society  extends  congratu- 
lations  to  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Carey, 
D.P.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Golden 
Jubilee  of  Priesthood.  Monsignor  was 
the  first  priest  ordained  for  our  Society, 
Dec.  18,  1920.  He  has  served  43  years 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver  where 
he  now  lives  in  retirement.  ■ 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


ARE  YOU  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT? 

Tf  you’re  anything  like  us,  chances  are  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  find 
yourselves  making  all  kinds  of  New  Year’s  resolutions.  Right?  Presuming 
again  that  we’re  in  the  same  boat,  we  don’t  usually  keep  them,  or  if  we  do  it’s 
for  a very  short  while,  a day  or  two,  possibly  a few  weeks.  But  yet  we  keep 
making  them  year  after  year  about  this  time  because  I guess  we  can  see  that 
either  they’re  for  our  own  good  or  for  someone  else’s  good.  It’s  a good  thing 
that  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  of  our  lives  in  general. 
It’s  too  bad  in  a way  that  we  don’t  continue  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  continually 
to  see  the  ways  in  which  we  might  be  able  to  improve.  Or  do  we? 

As  Christians  we’re  asked  continually  to  make  resolutions,  to  resolve  to  live 
our  lives  as  Christ  would  want  us  to  live.  It’s  a good  thing  that  God  hasn’t  given 
up  on  us  as  easily  as  we  sometimes  give  up  on  him!  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  God  encouraged  and  exhorted  men  through  Moses,  Abraham 
and  the  prophets  to  turn  from  their  sinful  ways  and  to  resolve  to  live  their  lives 
as  God  wanted.  He  then  spoke  to  us  in  the  most  perfect  way  possible,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  by  His  life  and  His  teaching  again  asked  people 
to  resolve  their  ways  and  follow  Him.  And  today  this  responsibility  to  resolve  to 
live  like  Christ  is  ours.  His  followers.  And  again  God  does  His  part  with  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  know  that  often  we  don’t  live  up  to  expectations,  but  we’ve  got  to  keep 
trying.  Perhaps  the  best  New  Year’s  resolution  we  can  make  is  to  always  make 
resolutions!  At  least  we’ll  be  continuing  to  take  stock  of  ourselves.  Won’t  we?  ■ 

❖ * ❖ 

If  you  know  somebody  who  would  like  to  have  one  of  our  Scarboro  Envelope 
Calendars,  please  send  us  the  name  and  address.  Ifyou  wish,  you  may  use  the 
coupon  below. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 
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Father  Francis  Hawkshaw  in  Japan. 


THE  PRAYER 
OF  PETITION 

Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 

"petition  is  a prayer  of  need  and  man- 
kind  has  a great  need  of  salvation. 
While  we  have  already  the  Grace  of 
Salvation,  it  is  a Grace  that  has  not  yet 
reached  its  completion.  There  is  still  a 
“not  yet”  aspect  to  the  Grace  that  we 
possess.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
individual  believer  but  also  of  the  com- 
munity of  believers,  the  Church.  We 
need  spiritual  help  from  God  if  we  are 
to  live  as  his  adopted  sons.  The  injunc- 
tion “pray  lest  you  enter  into  tempta- 
tion” has  lost  none  of  its  force;  the 
temptation  to  let  salvation  slip  through 
our  fingers  is  with  us  until  we  die.  St. 
Augustine  says  that  prayer  alone  will 
guarantee  that  we  persevere  in  that 
Grace  for  it  is  prayer  that  opens  us  to 
God’s  grace. 

Apart  from  our  personal  needs,  there 
are  the  immense  needs  of  the  Kingdom 


of  God.  The  Church  is  advancing  to- 
wards a salvation  which  she  possesses 
only  partially.  She  awaits  God’s  help 
to  fulfill  her  mission  on  earth.  St.  Paul 
says  “We  groan  within  ourselves  wait- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  the  Sons  of 
God.” 

Most  of  our  Lord’s  prayers  that  we 
know  of  were  prayers  of  petition.  He 
prayed  like  a man  in  whom  God’s  total 
salvation  had  not  yet  been  realized.  He 
besought  that  salvation  with  a tremen- 
dous prayer  of  supplication  with  tears, 
with  a strong  cry  ...  to  him  that  was 
able  to  save  him.  (Heb.  5:7)  “Father 
save  me.”  (Jh.  12:27)  His  prayer  was 
a prayer  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
mankind.  He  asks  for  his  own  Glory, 
so  that  all  men  might  be  given  life  in 
him. 

Having  prayed  himself  thus.  Our 
Lord  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  the 
prayer  of  petition.  “Ask  and  you  shall 
receive.”  “Whatever  you  will  ask  the 
Father  in  my  Name  ...”  The  parable 
of  the  friend  who  goes  to  a neighbor 
late  at  night  requesting  a loaf  of  bread 
teaches  us  to  persevere  in  our  petitions. 
The  man  was  refused,  but  because  he 
wouldn’t  give  up,  making  a nuisance 
of  himself,  the  neighbor  got  out  of  bed 
and  gave  him  what  he  wanted.  Christ 
teaches  us  that  we  are  to  petition  to  the 
degree  of  making  a nuisance  out  of  our- 
selves. 

When  the  disciples  asked  Christ  to 
teach  them  how  to  pray,  he  taught  them 
the  Our  Father,  a prayer  of  petition 
from  beginning  to  end.  (Thy  kingdom 
come;  deliverance  from  temptation, 
forgiveness,  even  the  humble  wish  for 
daily  bread.)  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  he 
begged  the  Lord  three  time  to  deliver 
him  from  a temptation.  He  tells  us  also 
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that  he  prayed  night  and  day  for  the 
faithful  that  they  might  persevere  and 
be  sanctified.  (1  Thess.  3:19)  He 
prayed  that  the  word  of  God  would  run 
and  spread.  (2  Thess.  3:1) 

The  prayer  of  petition  is  the  prayer 
of  men  of  this  world.  We  are  in  need. 
One  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  at  this 
time  is  for  vocations  to  the  priesthood. 
Our  seminaries  are  very  low  in  num- 
bers. Possibly  one  of  the  reasons  is 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  prayer  of 
petition.  Christ  tells  us  that  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest  but  the  laborers 
are  few.  Pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  he  send  laborers  into  his  harvest. 

We  have  a request  to  make  to  our 
friends,  that  they  offer  special  prayers, 
asking  God  to  provide  vocations  to  the 
missionary  priesthood.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  you  — what  your  ideas 
are  on  the  priesthood;  what  the  priest 
means  to  you;  what  kind  of  men  we 
need  for  the  priesthood,  etc.  Hence,  as 
well  as  requesting  your  prayers  for 
vocations,  we  would  like  also  to  hear 
your  ideas  on  the  priesthood.  Some  of 
these  letters  we  like  to  print  anony- 
mously or  otherwise,  to  encourage 
more  people  to  pray  for  vocations. 

The  prayer  of  petition  is  a humble 
prayer  of  those  in  need.  The  Church 
today  needs  more  than  ever  to  be  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  men  that  will 
give  the  leadership  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  goes  before  the  flock  leading 
the  way.  ■ 


Start  the  New  Year  right  — update 
you  Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


THE 

DIFFERENT 

DRUMMER 

If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


A Man  Called  Cuffy 

'T^ey  called  him  Cuffy  but  then 
names  didn’t  mean  too  much  to 
slaves.  Cuffy  very  likely  acquired  his 
name  from  the  Berbice  family  he 
served. 

Cuffy’s  home  was  Guiana  which  was 
then  controlled  by  the  Dutch.  That  land 
that  would  later  become  British 
Guiana  and  finally  the  cooperative  re- 
public of  Guyana  was  ideally  suited  for 
the  growing  of  coffee  and  sugar. 

Cuffy  was  a skilled  worker  on  a 
coffee  plantation  in  Berbice.  Berbice 
was  prosperous  and  the  plantation 
owners  when  they  saw  the  markets 
growing  and  the  lucrative  returns  made 
a desperate  effort  to  increase  the  gains. 
This  of  course  meant  that  the  overseers 
were  given  orders  to  drive  the  field 
hands  even  harder  than  before.  Slavery 
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is  never  agreeable  at 
cruel  masters 
greater 
and 

seethe  and 
stage  in 

becoming 
had  been 
cation, 
leged 
degree 
One 
cision. 
was  in  the 
between  upholding  his  Master  and 
gaining  an  even  higher  position  in  his 
service  or  throwing  in  with  the  poor 
oppressed  field  hands.  The  leaders  from 
the  fields  sensing  that  they  had  an  ally 
in  Cuffy  approached  him  to  lead  the 
revolt. 


1763  the  Berbice 
Cuffy  was  in 
bloody  siege 
Cuffy  com- 
A 
for  a 
criminal 
Cuffy 

aspira- 
Guyana. 
he 
black; 

with 

others  for  a common  cause. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Cuffy  was 
not  an  anarchist.  He  wanted  basic 
human  rights  for  the  black  man.  He 
actually  gave  up  a certain  amount  of 
comfort  and  security  to  identify  with 
his  persecuted  brother.  ■ 


t 
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La  Cuava; 


Roving  the  Territory 

Roderick  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 

/^n  our  first  trip  to  La  Cuava,  Do- 
minican  Republic,  the  teachers 
came  from  the  school  with  the  school 
children  to  greet  us.  Neighbors  also 
came  over  to  say  hello. 

The  school  is,  of  course,  a rural 
school.  It  has  250  students  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  for  the  morning  and 
one  for  the  afternoon.  There  are  three 
teachers  and  five  grades  taught. 

The  first  room  has  a lady  teacher, 
teaching  grades  four  and  five.  Another 
lady  teaches  in  the  room  behind  this, 
with  grade  three.  Alongside  the  simple 
building  there  is,  partially  built, 
another  big  room,  with  a mud  floor, 
part  of  a roof,  and  part  of  the  walls, 
but  no  doors  or  windows.  In  this,  a 
gentleman  is  teaching  grades  one  and 
two. 

This  part  of  the  school  is  slowly 
being  built  by  the  teachers  themselves. 


a self-help  project.  They  asked  me  to 
help  them  finish  the  very  simple  build- 
ing, and  several  of  us  contributed  the 
price  of  three  more  sheets  of  corrugated 
galvanized  iron  for  the  roof. 

In  the  lower  grades,  I asked  the 
children  if  they  were  well  behaved,  and 
one  spoke  for  all:  '‘Si,  Padre!”  The 
teacher  assured  me  that  this  was  cor- 
rect, they  were  very  well  behaved,  and 
that  there  was  not  one  “tiger”  in  the 
whole  school!  Every  class  started  and 
ended  with  a little  prayer,  the  first  for 
enlightenment  and  the  last  in  thanks- 
giving. 

Out  in  the  yard  there  was  a thatch 
hut,  in  which  there  stood  a big  box  of 
clay.  Several  sets  of  stones  supported 
two  immense  pots,  loaded  with  rice  and 
wheat  mixture,  boiling  away  on  the 
fire.  Two  passing  men  wrested  a pet 
from  its  place  and  carried  it  outside, 
where  the  children  lined  up  with  spoons 
and  bowls  for  their  meal.  Everything 
was  very  orderly  and  the  children  very 
well  behaved,  a really  loveable  lot. 

The  chapel  in  La  Cuava  had  been 
built  by  Father  Larry  MacAuliffe,  in 
1962. 

We  soon  found  that  every  time  we 
went  out  to  La  Cuava,  the  neighbours 
came  running  to  help  unload  whatever 
materials  we  had  brought.  I made  it 
a point  to  leave  all  doors  open  all  day, 
every  day,  and  to  let  the  school  chil- 
dren and  neighbors  have  complete  free- 
dom to  enter.  I am  happy  to  say  the 
only  things  that  got  mislaid  from  this 
practice  were  several  pencils  likely 
carried  off  by  small  tots  who  use  them 
for  digging  the  ground. 

I am  certainly  delighted  with  the 
wonderful  people  here.  See  you  next 
month,  and  God  bless  you.  ■ 
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Father  Stan  DesRoches, 
SFM,  stands  beside  Bishop 
Guilley,  S.J.,  as  he  turns  the 
first  sod  for  a new  residence 
in  New  Amsterdam  and  a 
lot  of  interested  people  look 
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ROPO  AND  THE  ANTS 


'T^ey  called  him  Ropo,  in  the  Semi- 
nary.  He  played  everything  to  win. 
Football  was  his  game  and  he  could 
really  throw  that  ball.  He  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Toronto.  He  wanted  to  be 
a missionary. 

He  isn’t  Ropo  any  more  and  he’s  a 
long  way  from  Toronto.  He’s  Father 
Stan  DesRoches,  SFM,  presently  in 
charge  of  Scarboro’s  parish  in  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana. 

We  talked  one  night  in  Georgetown 
about  mission  life  in  Guyana.  He  isn’t 
as  big  as  he-man  John  Wayne  of 
cinema  fame  but  when  he’s  talking  or 
even  standing  around  making  a point 
he’s  almost  a carbon  copy  of  the  Duke. 
Close  your  eyes  and  its  all  those  marine 
and  western  pictures  come  to  life. 

“I  don’t  know  where  to  begin  really. 
Maybe  I should  start  with  that  horse- 
back ride  I took  with  a farmer  one  day 
over  the  savannas,”  he  paused  and 
smiled  at  some  remembrances  of  his 
own  as  he  reached  for  a cigarette. 

‘T  used  to  go  around  and  look  at 


the  farms  whenever  I’d  go  into  the  in- 
terior. I didn’t  do  anything;  just  looked. 
And  then  one  day  this  man  comes  to 
see  me.  He  says  that  he’s  heard  I’ve 
been  looking  things  over  and  he  wants 
to  know  if  I’m  interested.  Well  of 
course  I’m  interested.  He  looks  at  me 
kind  of  funny  then  and  he  asks  me 
right  out  do  I want  to  go  with  him  to 
see  the  savanna  country?  I say  ‘sure’ 
right  off  and  so  we  mount  up  and  the 
next  thing  I know  we’re  galloping  into 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  I’ve 
ever  seen.” 

“Was  that  all  he  wanted?” 

“Of  course  not.  Along  the  way  he 
showed  me  the  ant  hills.  Ant  hills  ! They 
were  more  like  mine  shafts.  Red  ants 
were  tunnelling  under  the  fields  every- 
where. They  measured  a column  of 
ants  one  time  and  it  was  two  miles 
long  going  and  coming. 

“Two  miles?”  I gasped.  Father  Stan 
has  been  known  to  exaggerate  an  inch 
or  so  but  two  miles.  Really! 

“I  know  you  can’t  believe  it.  But 


I 
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Fathers  Morris,  SFM,  and  Wang,  S.J.  (Editor  of  Catholic 
Standard  in  Guyana)  concelebrate  at  opening  of  Good 
Samaritan  Home. 


Ant  hills  can 
lem  in  Guyana. 


that  army  of  ants  was  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  millions  under  the 
ground.” 

“What  did  the  ants  have  to  do  with 
you?”  I asked  suspiciously. 

“That’s  what  I was  wondering, 
Father  Stan  butted  the  cigarette  in  the 
ashtray.  “I  didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 
The  man  took  me  to  a house  where 
there  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
farmers  waiting.” 

“What  were  they  waiting  for?” 

“Me.  They  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about  their  problems.  And  the  big 
problem  of  course  was  getting  rid  of 
those  ants.  Well  one  thing  led  to  an- 
other and  before  long  I was  delegated 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  agricultural 
people  who  knew  something  about  a 
new  kind  of  insecticide  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  ants. 
“Did  you  know  anything  about  it?” 
“Well  I had  read  about  the  new  in- 
secticide and  so  I got  in  touch  with 
AID  and  before  too  long  we  were  in 
the  extermination  business.” 


“How  did  it  work?” 

“Great!  Apparently  somehow  it  kills 
the  queens  and  that’s  the  end  of  the 
colony.  Do  you  know  that  they’re 
growing  tomatoes  on  top  of  those  ant 
hills  right  now?” 

“Well,  it  all  worked  out  for  the 
best.” 

“I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  help  but 
if  I had  it  to  do  over  again,  I think  I 
would  try  to  help  them  organize  their 
own  petition  and  then  get  out  of  the 
way.”  ■ 

Last  spring  Father  DesRoches  saw  a 
project  very  close  to  his  heart  come 
into  existence.  It  was  in  March  when 
he  opened  the  doors  of  the  new  Old 
People’s  Home  for  the  first  time.  Built 
with  a large  Government  grant  and 
whatever  he  could  raise  on  his  own,  the 
Good  Samaritan  Home  today  houses 
thirty-four  senior  citizens.  The  bright 
modern  home  with  seventeen  double 
rooms  is  filling  a real  need  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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She’s  got  them  eating  out  of  her  hand. 


SNEAKI 


Everything  is  so  strange  and 


Shopping  for  supper. 
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Walking  In  the  wonderland  of  Spring 


SPRING 


Cherry  blossoms  are  a sure  sign  that 
winter  is  over. 


It’s  a long  long  winter, 
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Amazonian  farmer  paddles  to  his  fields. 


IF  THE  MOUNTAIN 
WON'T  COME  TO 
MOHAMMEO  THEN .... 

As  the  big  diesel  engine  propels  the 
houseboat  through  the  brown  muddy 
river  the  waters  in  the  wake  of  the 
heavy  craft  churn  up  and  rippling 
waves  chase  each  other  into  shore  and 
a man  in  a dugout  canoe  by  dipping 
and  flapping  his  paddle  struggles 
valiantly  to  keep  his  craft  from  cap- 
sizing in  the  undulating  wash.  . . . 

This  struggle  calls  to  mind  the  un- 
equal competition  between  the  ad- 


vanced technology  of  the  have  nation 
and  the  almost  primitive  methods  of  the 
under-developed  nation. 

— Reflections  on  a Houseboat. 

hen  I first  arrived  back  in 
Canada  from  Brazil  I seemed 
to  be  seeing  a lot  of  the  conveniences 
for  the  first  time  that  I had  learned  to 
take  pretty  much  for  granted. 

Father  Tim  Ryan,  the  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  Brazil  Mission 
can  be  very  convincing  when  he  levels 
you  with  those  dark,  piercing  eyes. 

“I  think  it  was  that  new  pop-top  can 
that  really  impressed  me  most.  You 
know  there’s  more  technology  wrapped 
up  in  that  aluminum  ring  in  which  you 
insert  a finger,  tug  a bit  and  then  drink 
it  down  than  you’ll  find  anywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  world.”  He  laughed  as 
he  got  up  to  answer  the  door  but  you 
could  sense  that  he  had  strong  feelings 
on  this  subject. 

“Do  you  know  that  people  here 
could  go  through  our  incinerators  in 
Canada  and  come  up  with  cups  and 
other  utensils  for  the  table  from  what 
we  throw  away?  So  much  technology 
went  into  that  pop-top  can  and  we  use 
it  once  and  throw  it  away.  That’s  a real 
waste.” 

Father  Ryan  was  looking  at  me  to 
see  whether  or  not  I half  understood 
what  he  was  getting  at. 

“Look  at  this,”  he  held  up  a wooden 
match  from  a box  on  the  table.  “It’s 
only  a match  and  yet  people  around 
here  will  light  cigarettes  and  pipes  by 
sticking  a strip  of  paper  in  the  fire.  A 
match  is  too  precious  to  use  in  that 
way.”  Obviously  Father  Ryan  had  been 
thinking  about  this  for  a long  time.  He 
seemed  to  be  almost  in  physical  pain  as 
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Is  technology  the  only  answer?  Or  does  man’s 
real  dignity  not  play  a role  in  progress  and 
development. 

he  tried  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

“I  think  our  magazine  even  with  its 
very  limited  circulation  should  be  urg- 
ing, at  every  opportunity,  some  sweep- 
ing reforms  in  the  fabric  of  society  and 
more  realistic  forms  of  aid  for  develop- 
ing countries.  The  thinking  in  regard  to 
aid  is  superficial.  Every  time  we,  as 
consumers,  agree  to  pay  the  cheapest 
possible  price  for  a commodity  we  only 
encourage  further  exploitation  of  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  in  under- 
developed countries . ’ ’ 

Father  Ryan  took  me  around  the 
town  of  Itacoatiara  and  he  showed  me 
what  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  trying  to 
do  in  that  remote  area. 

It  was  harvest  time  in  Itacoatiara 
and  the  two  big  cash  crops  of  the  year 
had  been  gathered  up.  And  in  carts  and 
trucks,  they  were  being  transported  to 
the  respective  mills  for  processing. 
Brazil  nuts  and  jute  provide  whatever 
cash  the  farmers  in  and  around  Itaco- 
atiara will  see  for  the  year.  Unfortu- 
nately most  of  the  money  from  these 
two  crops  goes  to  the  local  store.  The 
farmers  are  so  hard  pressed  for  funds 
that  they  must  borrow  from  the  store 
to  get  the  necessary  supplies  to  plant. 

One  of  the  things  that  stood  out  in 
my  mind  about  the  chapels  in  the  area 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  so  func- 


Fr. Louis  Hewer  and  a young  friend  deep  in 
thought  at  one  of  their  study  sessions. 

tional.  Most  of  them  are  used  for 
schools  in  the  daytime  hours  during  the 
week  and  as  meeting  places  for  adult 
education  in  the  evenings. 

“Father  Louis  Hewer  has  done  some 
really  fine  work  among  the  people  in 
this  region.”  Father  Tim  had  his  foot 
up  on  the  cement  block  machine  in  the 
lean-to  hut  beside  the  chapel. 

“There’s  nothing  flashy  about  Father 
Louis,”  Father  Ryan  continued.  “He 
doesn’t  do  a lot  of  talking  at  the  meet- 
ings. Take  this  cement  block  machine 
for  example.  He  got  the  people  to  chip 
in  and  to  work  together  on  a housing 
project.  With  10,000  blocks  they  can 
build  ten  homes.  The  people  are  en- 
thusiastic and  they’re  working  on  the 
houses  on  their  own  time.” 

As  we  walked  out  of  the  lean-to 
children  could  be  seen  carrying  pails 
of  water  on  their  heads  heading  to- 
wards the  cluster  of  thatch  roofed 
houses  and  the  smells  of  suppers  cook- 
ing on  open  fires  assailed  us. 

“Father  Louis  started  an  experimen- 
tal farm  in  the  area  as  well.  If  you 
were  to  ask  him  about  it,  he’d  probably 
tell  you  that  he  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  it.  That’s  the  way  he  operates. 
He  stays  with  it  until  the  people  can 
operate  it  themselves  and  then  he  walks 
away  from  it.  He’s  always  got  a new 
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project  in  mind.  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  only  reason  he’s  down  here  now  is 
because  Urucurituba  where  he  wants  to 
start  from  scratch  is  under  water  and 
he  can’t  get  in  until  it  dries  up.” 

It  was  the  day  that  Brazil  won  the 
World  Soccer  Championship  and 
everywhere  we  went  firecrackers  were 
exploding  to  celebrate  the  victory.  Pele 
could  be  president  of  Brazil  he  is  so 
popular  among  those  fanatical  soccer 
fans. 

We  walked  through  the  piles  of 
stacked  hardwood  lumber  and  suddenly 
there  loomed  up  before  us  a huge  man 
in  a T-shirt  , shorts  and  sneakers.  He 
had  a big  smile  and  an  even  bigger 
cigar.  He  was  the  American  manager 
of  the  Mill. 

“Production  has  been  upped  in  this 
mill  70  per  cent  and  it  didn’t  cost  a 
nickel.”  The  big  man  gestured  with  a 
burly  arm  at  the  stacks  of  lumber  and 
the  efficient  handling. 

“It’s  all  in  knowing  how  to  do  it,” 
he  continued  expansively.  The  big 
American  industrialist  was  a compell- 
ing figure  with  his  friendly  grin  but 
his  words  were  somehow  disturbing. 

“This  operation  was  going  broke  and 
I made  it  pay.  I’ve  been  in  the  lumber 
business  all  my  life  . . . Used  to  be  in 
Africa.  That  was  great  . . . cigarette? 
. . . until  all  that  nationalistic  nonsense 
started.” 


A huge  police  dog  emerged  from  the  1 
back  of  the  house  and  snuggled  up  S 
against  the  heavy  leg  of  his  master.  | 
“What  this  country  needs,”  he  went  | 
on  “is  a lot  of  tractors  and  combines.  | 
Let’s  face  it,  one  guy  who  knows  some-  \ 
thing  about  North  American  farming  j 
methods  can  make  this  place  pay  off.  j 
We  need  farmers  not  do-gooders  in  this 
country.  Send  home  all  the  Peace 
Corps  people  and  the  missionaries  and  ^ 
send  in  specialists.”  ? 

He  really  seemed  to  believe  that  im-  \ 
proving  the  farming  methods  was  the  } 
only  thing  that  counted.  He  couldn’t 
see  that  the  people  had  to  be  made 
aware  of  their  own  dignity  and  given 
some  incentive  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion within  their  own  traditional  cul-  I 
ture.  Of  course  cheap  labour  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  foreign  investors  ji 

once  the  plea  of  self-help  and  inde-  ! 

pendence  had  been  fully  grasped.  | 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil  don’t 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers  or  even  I 
necessarily  to  know  all  the  questions,  '' 
but  they  are  working  with  the  people 
with  whatever  talents  they  have.  It  will  | 
not  be  completed  in  one  year,  ten  years  ] 
or  twenty-five  years.  It  may  never  be 
completed.  But  if  dedication  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  help  the  people  counts 
for  anything  they  have  made  a begin-  ^ 
ning  there  in  the  remote  area  of  | 
Amazonas.  ■ 
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YAMASA  IN  THE  RAIN 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM 

TJor  the  past  five  years  I had  been 
doing  office  work  in  our  head- 
quarters promotion  department  at 
i Scarboro.  At  my  disposition  was 
modem  office  equipment  to  process 
I thousands  of  letters,  and  a comfortable 
Chev  car  to  get  about.  Now  once  again 
I received  permission  to  return  to  active 
mission  work  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

After  a flight  from  Toronto  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  airport  in  New  York  and 
thence  a 3 -hour  jet  flight  to  Santo 
Domingo,  here  I am  in  the  town  of 
Yamasa. 

I am  writing  this  note  on  a rough 
pine  board  desk  covered  with  a paint 
that  sticks  to  my  perspiring  arms.  Over- 
head the  rain  has  been  falling  for  three 
days  and  the  red  mud  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  has  coloured  the  flowing 
streams.  The  mango  trees  are  heavily 
laden  and  the  bananas  and  yucca  and 
rice  and  corn  are  drinking  deep  of  the 
cooling  rain.  Fmits  will  be  cheap  be- 
cause of  an  abundant  crop  and  washed 
out  roads. 

And  withall,  life  goes  on  apace.  The 
chickens  long  since  have  given  up  the 
dry  spots  under  the  houses  and  with 
dripping  feathers  search  for  insects 
who  become  easy  prey  when  seen 
hiding  under  the  leaves  of  bushes.  The 
scrawny  dogs  eat  rotting  bananas  for 
they  find  so  little  in  the  garbage  con- 
tainers. 

Children  stand  under  the  mn-off 
drain  of  the  church  roof  and  delight  in 
letting  the  water  splash  on  their  heads. 
Then  off  they  go  to  slide  bare  stomach 


Father  Hymus  with  friend  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


down  on  the  slippery  cement  walk 
alongside  the  church.  Donkeys  stand, 
long  ears  dripping  downwards  while 
philosophically  awaiting  food  and  sun- 
shine. Women  dart  from  front  doors  of 
their  shacks  with  a broken  umbrella  or 
an  old  towel  over  their  heads.  A few 
cents  of  rice  and  a couple  of  bread  rolls 
to  hold  body  and  soul  together.  Men 
walk  barefoot  or  ride  miles  defying  the 
weather  as  they  come  home  from  the 
fields.  The  various  store  owners  lean 
on  their  counters  and  look  disconso- 
lately at  the  weather. 

As  one  boy  said  “Who  can  sleep  at 
night?  We  have  slept  all  day.” 

Even  I,  lucky  me  with  a raincoat, 
hurry  across  to  the  church  to  baptize  a 
sick  baby  sent  from  the  Sisters’  clinic, 
or  to  bury  old  Ramon,  who  passed 
away  late  yesterday  afternoon  — and 
perhaps  just  to  bless  some  holy  water, 
as  if  there  wasn’t  enough  already. 

It’s  great  to  be  back!  ■ 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 


Recipe  for  a Happy  Day 

1 cup  friendly  words 

2 cups  (heaping)  understanding 

4 tsp.  (heaping)  time  and  patience 
Pinch  of  warm  personality 
Dash  of  humor 

Method  for  mixing:  Measure  words 
carefully.  Add  heaping  cups  of  under- 
standing. Use  generous  amounts  of 
time  and  patience.  Keep  temperature 
low.  Do  not  boil.  Add  dash  of  humor 
and  a pinch  of  warm  personality. 
Season  to  taste  with  spice  of  life.  Serve 
in  individual  moulds. 


* * 

After  he  had  carried  a huge  crate  from 
the  stock  room  to  the  office,  Simpson, 
the  new  clerk,  approached  the  office 
manager. 

“Excuse  me  sir,”  he  said,  “but  do 
you  have  my  name  down  on  the  books 
as  Simpson?” 

“Yes  we  do,”  replied  the  manager. 
“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,”  answered  Simpson,  wiping 
his  brow,  “from  the  heavy  work  you’ve 
been  giving  me,  I thought  maybe  you 
had  it  down  as  Sampson!”  . . . 


We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Libera  Dan- 
durand  for  submitting  the  following: — 

“We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to 
come, 

but  what  have  we  done  today? 

We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a princely 
sum, 

but  what  did  we  give  today? 

We  shall  lift  the  heart,  and  dry  the  tear 
We  shall  plant  a hope  in  the  place  of 
fear 

We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and 
cheer 

But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after  awhile, 
but  what  have  we  been  today? 

We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a 
smile, 

but  what  did  we  bring  today? 

We  shall  give  to  truth  a grander  birth 
We  shall  feed  the  hungry  souls  of  earth 
But  this  is  the  thing  our  hearts  must  ask 
What  have  we  done  today? 

— Author  unknown. 

^ 

The  layers  of  concrete  we  are  spread- 
ing everywhere  can  destroy  the  planet. 
Every  year  in  the  United  States  new 
paving  removes  a million  acres  of  land 
from  the  photosynthesis  cycle.  This 
reduces  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  can  | 
be  regenerated  and  . . . accelerates  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  air  to  breathe. 

— Fred  Warshofsky  (Esquire)  | 

, i 

Hs  * * j 

Give  us,  thy  worthy  children, 

the  blessings  of  wisdom  and  speech  \ 
And  the  hands  and  hearts  of  healing,  t 

And  the  lips  and  tongues  that  teach.  b 
— Thomas  A.  Dooley,  M.D. 


* * * 


* ❖ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


i’i 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!  I’ll  bet  you’ve 
heard  that  greeting  a few  times  lately, 
and  even  said  it  yourself  to  your 
friends  and  neighbours.  It’s  the  tradi- 
tional wish  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

However,  there  are  places  in  this 
world  where  you  wouldn’t  use  this 
greeting!  You  wouldn’t  say  “Happy 
New  Year”  to  people  your  own  age 
who  are  starving  in  India  or  Latin 
America;  to  people  who  have  been 
bombed  out  of  their  homes  in  Egypt. 

The  year  1971  won’t  be  a happy 
year  for  those  countries  that  are  at  war 
or  are  so  undeveloped  that  just  surviv- 
ing until  1972  will  be  a miracle. 

Lots  of  Junior  Missionaries  have 
written  in  the  past  few  months.  I’d  like 
to  print  all  your  letters,  but  there  just 
isn’t  enough  room,  so  I’ll  put  in  just  a 
few. 

When  someone  wishes  you  a Happy 
New  Year  this  month,  remember  to 
think  of  others  for  whom  1971  will  not 
be  a happy  one. 

Yours  sincerely  in  the  Lord, 

Father  Jim. 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“I  was  thinking  about  you  and  the 
suffering  missions,  so  I bought  used 
stamps  and  sold  them  to  my  friends, 
I made  $1.39.”  — Lisa  Petsche,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

“We  had  a Mass  in  our  classroom  at 
the  Offertory  we  carried  up  a basket  of 
contributions  for  the  missions,  which 
equals  $3.00.”  — Theresa  MacNeil, 
Michael  Hoehne,  Leslie  Cooke,  John 
Tallieu  — Newmarket,  Ont. 

“We  are  sending  $3.54  for  you  to 
aid  poorer  children,  we  earned  the 
money  this  summer  selling  Kool-Ade.” 
— Michele  Restivo,  Julia  Ledyard  — 
Scarboro,  Ont. 

“We  had  a lemonade  stand  this 
summer  and  made  two  dollars  for  the 
poor  children.”  — Theresa  McClen- 
aghan,  Cindy  Webter  — Burstall,  Sask. 

“We  raised  five  dollars  by  holding  a 
bazaar  this  summer.”  — Janice  Bachi- 
niski,  Floretta,  Rosanne  and  Carol 
Frattaroli  — Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

“I  am  a stamp  collector  and  I had 
a stamp  fair,  I raised  $1.00.  We  get 
your  magazine,  I really  enjoy  it.”  — 
Cecile  Petsche  — Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Farmers  from  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  work  on  road  which  they  and  Fr.  Quinn  built. 


FATHER  LOUIS  SHOVELS  GRAVEL 


Behind  the  Scarboro  Central  House  in 
Haina,  Dominican  Republic,  white 
capped  waves  of  the  Caribbean  smash 
and  pound  themselves  out  against  the 
jagged  rocks  along  the  shore.  Great 
white  stallions  of  foam  rear  and  snort 
before  charging  the  rock  crags  in  re~ 
lentless  fury.  Salt  spray  leaps  high  in 
the  air  and  explodes  into  tiny  droplets 
on  the  pock-marked  sentinals  of  the 
shore.  In  an  instant  the  droplets  vanish 
leaving  tiny  white  crystals  to  glitter  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  blue-green  waters 
peek  through  the  churning  surf  as  it 
settles  and  recedes  in  swirling  weblike 
circles  of  fragile  froth. 

TJather  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  the  pastor 
of  Scarboro’s  parish  in  Ocoa,  has 
worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
over  fifteen  years  and  yet  you  would 
almost  have  to  call  him  a new  kind  of 
missionary.  While  it’s  true  that  he  rode 
horses  and  mules  over  the  narrow  twist- 
ing trails  into  remote  barrios  and 
tooled  jeeps  over  roads  that  would  be 


termed  impassable  and  even  washed 
out  in  Canada,  he  has  never  been  satis-  i 
fied  with  his  performance  and  has  j 
never  ceased  to  search  for  new  and  i 
better  ways  to  serve  the  people  of  his 
adopted  country. 

Father  Quinn  is  a very  gifted  man. 

His  deep,  rich  baritone  and  his  ability  ^ 
with  the  guitar  are  sure  to  liven  up  any  i 
gathering  and  certainly  his  talents  en-  ; 
hance  the  liturgy  in  Ocoa.  Father 
Quinn’s  leadership  shows  itself  in  many  * 
different  ways.  For  example,  when  he  - 
is  unable  to  get  repairs  for  trucks  or 
other  road  equipment,  he  will  very 
probably  strip  it  down  himself  and  ^ 
make  the  necessary  repairs. 

At  the  present  time  Father  Quinn  is  i 
actively  engaged  in  building  roads  to  ^ 
link  the  different  communities  that 
surround  Ocoa:  It  is  a tribute  to  his  j 

organizational  ability  that  he  has  65  | 

men  who  have  volunteered  their  serv-  | 
ices  at  the  rate  of  one  day  a week  to  |i  | 
work  on  pick  and  shovel.  With  65  men,  ||j  , 
Father  Lou  has  six  crews  of  eleven  Ij  , 
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men  working  on  seven  different  road 
projects.  These  roads  that  Father 
Quinn  is  pushing  through  to  remote 
areas  of  his  parish  will  enable  farmers 
to  get  their  produce  delivered  to  market 
before  it  spoils  and  even  more  impor- 
tant they  will  link  the  different  com- 
munities, presently  isolated  from  one 
another,  so  that  farmers  can  get  to- 
gether and  pool  their  resources  for 
even  great  efforts  in  the  future. 

Father  Quinn  has  been  able  to  ac- 
quire two  bulldozers.  One  through  the 
generosity  of  some  good  friends  in 
Canada  and  help  from  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace;  and  the  other  one 
through  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
of  Corpus  Christi  parish  in  Toronto. 

A dump  truck  came  into  being  be-, 
cause  the  local  people  put  up  $1,000 
to  repair  the  priests  house,  which 
Father  Quinn  insisted  could  wait  if  they 
would  direct  it  to  the  more  urgent  road 
building  project.  They  did,  and  the 
road  building  program  went  into  high 
gear. 

Father  Quinn  is  not  a foreman  or  a 
boss  because  he  shovels  gravel  like  the 
others.  This  past  summer  he  was  joined 
by  Father  Charlie  MacDonald,  who 
teaches  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Father  Charlie 
became  interested  in  Scarboro  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  after  talking  to 
Fathers  Andrew  MacDonald  and  Vin- 
cent Murnaghan  who  are  the  first 
volunteers  from  the  Diocese  of  P.E.I. 
to  work  with  Scarboro.  Seeing  a chance 
to  help  out.  Father  MacDonald  volun- 
teered his  services  to  Father  Quinn  and 
his  road  building  project  for  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  a happy  arrangement  be- 
cause even  though  the  roads  that 


Fr.  Quinn  (2nd  from  rt.)  confers  with  some 
of  the  workers. 

Father  Quinn  and  his  volunteers  have 
been  building  are  good  by  any  stand- 
ards, the  work  is  slow  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  an  engineer  when  it 
comes  to  the  fine  points  of  drainage 
ditches  and  road  and  transit  work  in 
general. 

Impatient  with  any  form  of  laziness, 
mental  or  physical.  Father  Quinn  puts 
everything  he  has  into  his  work  and  he 
demands  the  same  from  those  who 
would  work  with  him.  If  officials  of 
the  town  come  out  to  observe  his  crews 
in  action,  they  are  quite  likely  to  be 
handed  a shovel  and  invited  to  pitch  in. 
Such  a man  who  is  dedicated  to  work- 
ing for  his  people  is  bound  to  have 
some  interesting  views  on  the  role  of 
the  Church  and  on  life  itself. 

“I  can’t  see  going  out  and  blessing 
every  school  and  public  building  in  this 
country.  I mean  if  everybody  who 
builds  a school  or  a public  building  has 
the  intention  of  serving  the  people  and 
serving  their  God,  then  all  that  sweat, 
honesty  and  dedication  will  bless  it. 
Nothing  can  bless  injustice  and  selfish 
greed.” 

It  hasn’t  all  been  clear  sailing  for 
Father  Quinn.  Because  of  his  own 
unique  brand  of  faith  and  his  social 
consciousness  he  has  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  delaying  baptism  on 
occasion  because  of  the  indifference  of 
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the  parents  to  Christian  principles.  His 
attitude  of  putting  off  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  in  the  barrio 
until  the  other  urgent  needs  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  recognized  has  some- 
times caused  him  to  be  branded  a 
communist.  When  he  transported 
farmers  from  one  camp  to  another  for 
association  purposes  he  only  served  to 
confirm  the  suspicions  of  some  of  them 
and  the  Credit  Union  flopped  in  that 
region  and  the  money  had  to  be  re- 
turned. Undaunted  he  moved  on  and 
pursued  his  principles  and  tried  to  work 
out  the  role  of  the  missionary  as  he  had 
come  to  know  it  over  long  difficult 
years  of  striving  towards  an  ideal, 
an  evolving  Christianity. 

Working  with  these  men,  Father 
Quinn  has  found  himself  going  without 
meals  because  the  men  he  worked  with 
did  not  take  time  out  for  meals.  He 
sees  farmers  walking  long  distances  to 
reach  the  work  site  and  he  feels 
ashamed  to  take  time  off.  This  close 
identification  with  the  problems  of  his 
people  has  given  Father  Quinn  a new 
status  in  the  community.  He  is  one  of 
them  and  what  he  says  does  not  go 
unheeded. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  good 
that  any  one  missionary  accomplishes 
during  his  life.  The  one  thing  that 
seems  most  important  is  that  he  keep 
trying  new  approaches  and  never  be 
satisfied  with  his  efforts.  No'  two  waves 
lapping  up  on  the  shore  are  exactly 
alike.  But  through  the  combined  action 
of  all  of  them  a coastline  can  be 
changed  over  a long  period  of  time. 
And  through  the  efforts  of  a dedicated 
missionary  people  can  be  brought 
closer  to  God  and  made  more  aware  of 
their  own  potential.  H 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH  IN 
KINGSTOWN  BECOMES 
CO-CATHEDRAL 

Touring  the  month  of  August,  newly 
ordained  Father  Vincent  Heffer- 
nan,  SFM,  on  his  way  to  his  first 
mission  appointment  in  Guyana  stop- 
ped off  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  of  St. 
Vincent.  It  was  during  his  short  visit 
to  St.  Vincent  that  the  Scarboro  parish 
of  St.  Mary's  in  Kingstown  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a co-Cathedral  in  the 
newly  formed  diocese  of  Bridgetown- 
Kingstown.  As  a result  of  this  elevation, 
Father  Ronald  Bates,  SFM,  regional 
superior  of  St.  Vincent  and  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  became  the  Vicar-General 
of  the  Kingstown  section  of  the  new 
diocese.  Father  Heffernan  reports  on 
the  new  diocese  in  words  and  pictures. 

' I ffiis  story  starts  way  back  in  the 
month  of  March.  It  was  then  that 
a new  diocese  was  erected  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  that  time  the  diocese  of  St. 
George’s  in  Grenada  was  divided  and 
the  separate  states  of  Barbados  and  St. 
Vincent  were  combined  to  form  a new 
diocese  — the  diocese  of  Bridgetown- 
Kingstown. 

In  establishing  this  new  diocese  the 
Holy  See  decided  that  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  Kingstown  should  be  made 
a co-cathedral  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
in  Bridgetown. 

On  August  16,  1970  the  most  Rev. 
Anthony  Pantin,  Archbishop  of  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  was  the  principal  cele- 
brant at  a special  Mass  of  dedication  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church. 
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(Top  It.)  The  assembly  gathered 
for  Mass  in  the  newly  renovated 
St.  Mary’s  Ghurch  in  Kingstown. 

(Top  rt.)  Fathers  Vincent  Heffer- 
nan,  SFM  (foreground) , Vincent 
Butler,  SFM  and  Ignatius  Wang 
form  part  of  the  procession  head- 
ing towards  the  entrance  of  the 
new  Cathedral. 

Scarboro  Fathers  and  visiting 
priests  concelebrate  with  Arch- 
bishop Pantin  of  Trinidad. 


In  attendance  at  this  historic  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Vincent  were  His  Excellency,  Hywell 
George,  Governor  of  St.  Vincent, 
Honorable  Milton  Cato,  Premier  of 
St.  Vincent  and  his  wife  along  with 
Rev.  Theodore  Taylor,  Vicar-General 
of  the  Barbados,  and  the  Reverend 
Ignatius  Wang,  Vicar-General  of 
Grenada. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
church  leaders  of  different  denomina- 
tions participating  in  this  historic 
event.  The  Scarboro  Fathers  working  in 
St.  Vincent  are  grateful  to  all  who  took 
part  in  the  joyous  occasion  and  would 
like  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to 
all  who  helped  to  make  it  the  memor- 
able day  that  it  was.  ■ 


Archbishop  Pantin  standing  beside  Fr.  Ronald 
Bates,  Scarboro  Superior  in  St.  Vincent,  gives 
final  blessing. 
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Edited  by  Dana  S.  Green 
Paperback  Si  .95 
Friendship  Press,  New  York 

(Reviewed  by  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM) 

"Cor  any  student  of  Latin  American 

Relation,  the  importance  of  Dana 
G.  Green’s  “Chasms  in  the  America’s” 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  word  “chasm”  itself  might  be 
defined  as  a very  vast  gap;  and,  the 
chasm  which  exists  between  America, 
as  the  world  knows  it  (which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  The  United 
States)  and,  the  Third  World  of  Central 
and  South  America,  is  a chasm  which 
is  little  understood  by  the  so-called 
prophets  of  America  The  Good. 

Dana  S.  Green  and  his  co-writers 
present  very  striking  and  true  pictures 
of  just  how  vast  are  the  chasms  exist- 
ing between  the  Americas  today.  They 
do  this,  not  from  a purely  impersonal, 
or  ivory  tower  point  of  view;  but,  from 
actual  living  with  and  experiencing  the 
conditions  in  Latin  America. 

Nor  is  their  summation  based  on 
mere  heresay,  or  the  actual  experience 
which  they  had  in  the  continent  of  the 
rugged  Andes,  but  they  painstakingly 
trace  the  tragedies  of  Latin  America 
from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  conquerors,  right  down  to 
American  relations  and  objectives 
today. 

Their  combined  work  illustrates 
what  is  so  obvious  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  see,  namely,  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  man  is  found  when  people 


of  all  races  see  the  Latin  American  as 
a human  being  with  rights  implanted 
in  his  heart  by  God,  which  cry  to 
Heaven  for  acknowledgement. 

A candid  reading  of  this  book  should 
make,  us  pray  that  “We  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.”  In  this  way  we  can 
avoid  the  foolhardy  mistake  of  con- 
fusing so-called  charity  with  injustice, 
which  is  rampant  in  South  America; 
and,  while  professing  to  lend  a hand 
to  our  impoverished  brothers;  we  shall 
not  unwittingly  perhaps  still  contribute 
to  the  eruptions  of  the  volcanos  which 
are  evident  in  the  hearts  of  many  Latin 
American  countries  today. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  are:  Richard  A.  Chartier,  a 
United  States  citizen  who  teaches 
social  ethics  in  Buenos  Aires.  Joel 
Gajardo,  a pastor  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
who  has  recently  been  in  graduate 
study  at  Princeton  Seminary.  Dana  S. 
Green  (The  Editor)  is  now  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Latin  American 
Department  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (U.S.A.),  he  has  travelled 
throughout  the  Americas  and  formerly 
lived  in  Santiago,  Chile,  South  America. 
Leopoldo  J.  Niilus,  a lawyer  and 
Argentinian,  now  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  All  told 
there  are  seventeen  cartoonists  and 
essayists  representing  eight  nations  of 
the  Americas,  who,  placing  their 
thoughts  on  paper,  made  this  extremely 
informative  book  possible.  ■ 
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The 

Day 

The 

0-Mochi 

Struck 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


TVTe  were  walking  down  the  street  in 
Ichinomiya  when  the  o-mochi 
struck.  Oh  it  all  began  innocently 
enough!  An  elderly  lady  poked  her 
head  out  of  a doorway  across  the  street 
and  called  out  to  my  companion, 
Father  Peter  Toth. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  we  could 
just  make  out  the  old  lady’s  husband 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  wielding  a 
very  mean  looking  mallet.  The  old 
couple  were  almost  completely  ob- 
scured by  the  billowing  clouds  of  steam 
which  filled  the  room.  However,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  sure  rhythmic 
strokes  of  the  heavy  wooden  mallet 
as  it  came  down  again  and  again  on 
the  white  pulpy  substance  in  the 
wooden  tub.  The  old  man  informed  us 
between  blows  that  he  was  making 
o-mochi,  the  traditional  New  Year  treat 
for  Japanese  families. 


In  spite  of  any  number  of  polite  pro- 
tests on  our  part.  Father  Toth  and  I 
were  ushered  into  the  house  and  almost 
immediately  the  old  lady-re-appeared, 
her  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  and 
she  was  bearing  aloft  a heaping  plate  of 
freshly  pounded  o-mochi  smothered  in 
sweet  bean  paste. 

Father  Toth,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  a number  of  years,  then  began 
a spirited  conversation.  Alas.  This  was 
no  help  to  me  because  I had  only  re- 
cently arrived  from  Canada.  I knew 
two  expressions  in  Japanese.  One  of 
them  was,  “I  have  a little  red  wagon” 
and  the  other  one  wasn’t.  Neither  of 
these  expressions  was  guaranteed  to 
liven  up  the  conversation.  Father  Toth, 
speaking  animatedly  all  the  while, 
casually  speared  one  of  the  smaller 
chunks  of  the  soft  sticky  dough  with 
his  chopsticks  and  after  guiding  it 
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safely  to  his  plate,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
time  feinting  with  the  sticks  between  his 
mouth  and  his  plate  and  only  occa- 
sionally nibbling  at  the  o-mochi. 

The  old  lady’s  son  had  come  in  by 
that  time  to  join  in  the  festivities.  He 
wasn’t  about  to  gorge  himself  on  the 
New  Year  treat  either  and  so  he 
reached  into  his  shirt  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a package  of  cigarettes.  I had 
never  noticed  the  almost  ritual-like 
movements  of  the  smoker  as  he  pre- 
pares to  draw  large  gulps  of  smoke 
through  the  thin  white  cylinder  filled 
with  the  ground-up  shreds  of  brown 
leaf  until  that  moment.  I noticed  it 
then  only  because  I don’t  smoke  and  I 
couldn’t  talk  and  was  faced  with  the 
only  other  alternative  to  sitting  there  in 
mute  attention  like  some  awkward 
Sphinx,  namely,  eating  my  way  through 
that  overwhelming  stack  of  o-mochi. 

The  son  took  his  time  removing  the 
cellophane  and  breaking  the  seal.  And 
even  when  he  had  finally  selected  one 
of  the  white  tubes  from  the  pack,  he 
tapped  it  a number  of  times  on  the 
package  and  then  began  to  wave  it  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  his  face  to  em- 
phasize a point  he  was  trying  to  make 
in  the  conversation. 

Just  when  I thought  he  might  be  on 
the  point  of  helping  me  get  through 
that  whopping  plate  of  o-mochi  be 
began  to  fumble  frantically  through  his 
pockets  in  search  of  an  elusive  match. 
He  finally  had  to  get  up  and  go  into  the 
next  room  to  get  one.  It  was  plain  to 
me  then  that  neither  of  those  worthy 
gentlemen.  Father  Toth  talking  and 
laughing  nor  the  son  performing  such 
a solemn  ceremony,  would  be  of  much 
help  in  the  task  of  proving  to  that  kind 
old  lady  that  her  o-mochi  was  really 


first  rate. 

As  I was  far  from  skilled  in  the  use 
of  chopsticks  at  the  time,  the  whole 
sticky  blob  was  filling  my  mouth 
beyond  all  reasonable  proportions.  I 
began  to  chew  it  calmly  and  then  it 
came  to  me  with  a fearful  impact  that 
o-mochi  has  the  consistency  of  crack- 
filler  and  nearly  all  of  its  full-bodied 
flavour.  My  teeth  were  by  that  time 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  glutenous 
glob  and  I began  to  fear  for  my  very 
life  as  it  systematically  filled  the  region 
of  my  throat  while  still  showing  no  in- 
clination to  dissolve.  After  some  frantic 
juggling  of  the  tongue  and  throat 
muscles,  I felt  a wondrous  relief  mixed 
with  a very  real  dread  for  the  morrow 
as  the  blob  slipped  through  and  the 
load  hit  my  stomach  like  a bowling 
ball.  Two  or  three  more  swallows 
followed  in  similar  suspense  - filled 
minutes.  The  next  one  went  down 
somewhat  easier  and  I was  only  without 
oxygen  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  In 
fact  I had  acquired  something  of  a 
taste  for  o-mochi  when  it  was  time  to 
leave. 

The  next  day  while  my  stomach  was 
behaving  like  a sack-full-of-wildcats. 
Father  Toth  informed  me  that,  in 
Japan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lick  the 
platter  clean  to  prove  to  your  hostess 
that  you  appreciate  her  culinary  talents. 
I had  reservations  about  that,  but  I 
somehow  knew  that  the  next  year  when 
it  was  o-mochi  time  in  the  Land-of-the- 
Rising-Sun  I would  have  to  be  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  conversation  or 
have  researched  the  delaying  action 
contained  in  the  art  of  smoking  to  the 
point  where  I would  enter  with  a 
freshly  cured  tobacco  leaf,  cigarette 
papers  and  a roll-your-own  kit.  ■ 
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Father  John  H.  McGoey  was  ordained 
for  China  Missions  in  1937.  Father 
McGoey  was  sent  to  China  in  1939 
and  he  served  there  until  1949.  He  was 
the  Director  of  SFM  Promotion  De- 
partment until  1953,  after  being  re- 
called from  China  to  do  this  work. 

Father  McGoey  has  written  several 
books  and  is  well  known  as  a retreat 
master  and  preacher.  From  1954  until 
1968  Father  McGoey  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  Mission  work  in  Harbour 
Island  of  the  Bahamas. 

I Remember 

ora!  Tora!  Tora! 

This  movie  about  Pearl  Harbour  lights  up  indelible  memories  of 
China.  At  best  the  missions  there  were  very  lonely,  very  demanding.  The 
climate  was  tough,  sickness  common  and  early  death  always  expected 
and  often  hoped  for.  But  the  war  made  the  missions  a nightmare. 
Meagre  food,  inadequate  medical  care,  unpredictable  communications 
and  severe  travel  conditions  created  a quiet,  continuous  desperation. 
The  Pearl  Harbour  devastation  of  American  sea  and  air  power,  the 
rapid  fall  of  Hong  Kong,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines,  Burma,  Malaya, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  thousands  of  Pacific  Islands  made  the 
isolation  of  China  complete.  With  constant  bombings,  death  everywhere, 
and  the  final  trek  out  of  China,  hungry,  exhausted,  sick,  facing  one  hope- 
lessly high  mountain  after  the  other,  never  quite  expecting  to  cross  it 
but  somehow  always  getting  to  the  next  one  with  barely  enough  heart 
for  one  day  at  a time,  life  was  saved  from  being  hell  only  because  it  was 
not  everlasting;  it  just  seemed  everlasting. 

Such  an  experience  was  in  reality  a gift  which  makes  the  most  hope- 
less situation  today  seem  hopeful.  In  the  light  of  experience  the  sexual 
revolution,  the  drug  culture,  the  frightful  alienation  of  nations  and  races, 
the  tyrannies  and  exploitations,  international  and  personal,  seem  less 
hopeless.  Every  generation  needs  to  experience  some  such  ordeal  in 
order  to  understand,  to  believe,  to  hope  that  man  will  discover  his  great 
power  to  love  and  with  it,  resolve  the  crises  precipitated  by  his  selfishness 
and  greed.  B 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM 
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There  must  be  a way  ... 


It’s  all  in  the  way  you  look  at 


It’s  true  enough  to  say  that  one  donation  to  the  missions  isn’t 
going  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  world.  But  put  a lot  of  those  small 
donations  together  and  you  have  made  a good  beginning. 

Your  Calendar-Envelope  is  a good  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
less  fortunate  brother  and  sister  in  the  Third  World. 

Each  day  . . . each  week,  you  can  put  aside  a few  pennies,  nickles 
or  dimes.  You’ll  hardly  feel  It  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you’ll  be 
proud  that  your  family  is  trying  to  help. 

Start  this  month  and  send  your  donation  to  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

* * * 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail.  If  you  do  not  receive  an  acknowledge- 
ment within  two  weeks  please  contact  us. 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP 


Letters 


PROGRESS  LIBERATES  MAN 


Too  often  when  the  word  progress  is  used  it  is  meant  to  imply  something  inevitable.  I mean 
you  hear  people  saying  that  you  can’t  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Whenever  I hear  that 
particular  sentiment  expressed  my  first  and  immediate  reaction  is  to  ask:  “What  kind  of 
progress  are  you  talking  about?”  As  you  seem  to  be  implying  in  these  different  themes  — there 
is  a dangerous  tendency  for  all  of  us  to  use  terms  without  ever  once  defining  what  we  mean  by 
the  words. 

If,  by  progress,  is  meant  the  ruthless  tearing  up  of  forests  and  disdain  for  maintaining  the 
ecological  balance  for  the  purpose  of  milking  our  resources  to  get  all  the  wealth  that  we  can 
extract  from  them,  then  my  only  feeling  is  that  we  just  better  be  prepared  to  “stand  in  the  way” 
of  such  progress. 

If  by  progress  is  meant  the  green  light  for  technology  to  displace  men  and  women  from 
their  jobs  at  a time  when  they  are  too  old  to  be  retrained  and  when  they  have  heavy 
responsibilities  to  their  families  then  we  had  better  have  another  look  at  progress. 

Freedom  is  another  word  that  is  bandied  about  these  days.  An  important  question,  at  least 
to  me,  is:  “Freedom  to  do  what?”  If  progress  liberates  man  then  it  must  be  liberating  him  for 
some  reason.  If  progress  is  once  divorced  from  the  human  situation  and  what  man’s  real  role 
is  in  the  Universe  then  progress  may  not  only  restrict  our  lives  but  may  ultimately  destroy  us. 

— Brian  McCann,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


"Progress  liberates  man.”  — Such  has  been  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  Twentieth 
I Century  as  one  notices  the  growth  of  cities,  improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Yet  one  begins  to  doubt  the  quality  of  life  that  many  of  the  human  family  enjoy.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  20  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  enjoys  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  wealth.  In  the  context  of  Christianity  an  obligation  is  placed  on  the  believer  of: 

“You  formed  man  in  your  own  likeness  and  set  him  over  the  whole  world  to  serve  you  his 
creator  and  to  rule  over  all  creatures.” 

Surely  the  role  of  ruling  over  creatures  bestowed  on  man,  implies  responsibility  for  such 
rule.  Man  is  accountable  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  wealth  he  inherits  and  uses. 
Thus  no  one  can  justify  the  pollution  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  and  oceans  in  the  name  of 
industrial  efficiency.  Further,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  quality  of  life  offered  in  urban 
concentrations  is  inferior  because  of  profit  maximizing  motives. 

True,  progress  liberates  man  insofar  as  he  acts  in  his  role  of  curator  of  the  world  God  has 
endowed  him.  The  task  of  designing  operable  distribution  of  the  wealth  created  by  human 
activity  must  solve  regional  poverty  and  wealth  differentials.  It  is  scandal  to  thinking  man  that 
whole  continents  have  been  held  in  economic  serfdom  as  underdeveloped  countries.  Perhaps 
the  price  of  human  survival  will  be  humane  systems  to  provide  equitable  returns  to  human 
efforts  in  every  part  of  the  planet. 

Indeed  one  must  pause  and  ask  if  progress  truly  liberates  man,  or  only  some  men,  and  is 
this  liberating  truly  human  or  simply  providing  a few  of  the  family  of  man  with  powers  that 
must  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  all  men.  If  man  is  to  rule  over  all  creatures,  then  progress 
must  be  identified  by  equitable  sharing  of  the  resources  and  talents  of  the  whole  human  family, 
Man  is  responsible  as  man  for  the  quality  of  life  available  to  his  fellow  man. 

— Russel  Pendergast,  O.S.B.,  Professor  of  Economics, 

University  of  Alberta. 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPLOITATION 


en  most  of  us  think  about  exploitation  we  think  about  an  age  of  colonialism 


xong  gone  and  one  which  can  never  come  again.  This  is  hardly  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  true  situation.  Exploitation  is  still  a very  real  threat  in  the  Third 


Every  time  we  buy  a chocolate  bar  or  even  a transistor  radio  we  are 
contributing  to  an  ongoing  policy  of  exploitation.  Workers  who  are  overworked 
and  underpaid  are  producing  a product  which  is  imported  into  our  country  for 
practically  nothing  and  then  sold  to  Canadians  according  to  the  local  price  scale. 

If  our  intention  is  to  make  profits  at  the  expense  of  underdeveloped  countries 
then  we  must  confess  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  age-old  art  of  exploitation. 

As  an  enlightened  and  a concerned  nation  we  should  surely  be  striving  to  bring 
about  a more  equal  share  of  the  earth’s  bounty  for  all  nations.  We  should  never 
content  ourselves  with  the  dubious  honour  of  giving  a few  Canadians  an  ever 
increasing  standard  of  living.  Rather  we  should  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all 
men  in  every  sector  of  the  globe  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  give  in  a truly 
human  fashion. 

Last  summer  in  a seminar  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana,  a black  militant 
sociologist  cited  numerous  instances  where  he  felt  that  Canadians  and  all  whites 
were  exploiting  the  Guyanese.  He  was  angry  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  label  as 
an  enemy  anyone  who  was  not  actively  engaged  in  promoting  justice  and  social 
betterment. 

He  cited  the  bauxite  question  in  Guyana.  He  saw  Canada  taking  bauxite  out 
of  Guyana  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  then  shipping  it  to  Kitomat,  B.C.,  for 
final  processing.  He  said  that  he  could  not  help  but  resent  an  aluminum  tea-kettle 
coming  back  to  Guyana  from  Canada  and  selling  at  120  per  cent  of  its  value.  This 
man  is  not  alone  when  he  calls  for  an  aluminum  plant  in  Guyana  so  that  the  profits 
from  such  a lucrative  industry  can  be  contained  in  the  struggling  republic. 

Nothing  will  ever  come  of  the  aid  programs  until  we  realize  that  our  present 
standard  of  living  cannot  possibly  continue  to  spiral  at  the  expense  of  the  emerging 
nations.  In  order  to  realize  true  world  justice  there  must  be  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  all  men  of  good  will  that  we  will  work  towards  an  equality  of  nations. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  nations  must  obviously  curb  their  wants  and  level  off  on  their 
present  standard  of  living  or  even  cut  back  on  it  until  poorer  nations  are  brought 
up  to  a living  wage  and  a decent  standard  of  living.  Until  that  day  comes  peace 
will  continue  to  be  an  elusive  dream  and  justice  will  be  nothing  but  a hollow 
mockery.  ■ 


World. 
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Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 


CENTREPI  — remind  you  of  a bug,  a 
snake,  a fish,  or  perhaps  the  discovery 
of  a new  Amazonian  creature?  In  spite 
of  all  the  recent  sensationalism  about 
Amazonas,  CENTREPI  is  a reality,  it 
exists,  and  we  think  it’s  quite  sensa- 
tional but  in  a very  realistic  sense: 
It’s  the  name  of  a training  Centre, 
Formation  Centre  for  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara. 

The  building  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  a couple  of  years,  made  pos- 


sible by  the  German  Catholic  organi- 
zation Adveniat,  and  the  Council  of 
Catholic  Men  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto.  It’s  planning,  however,  goes 
back  six  or  seven  years;  the  program 
that  goes  with  it  is  a priority  that  stands 
alone  in  the  prelacy.  We  hope  that 
eventually  it  will  work  us  right  out  of 
a job. 

As  the  name  indicates  it  is  a school 
of  formation.  And  although  the  Centre 
is  located  in  Itacoatiara,  the  formation 


CENTREPI  is  a school  of  formation. 
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program  is  gradually  penetrating  into 
every  community,  large  and  small,  in 
the  prelacy. 

The  Church,  to  be  an  ever  more 
effective  sign  and  instrument  of  salva- 
tion must  be  local,  the  presence  of 
Scarboro  in  the  prelacy  must  be  tem- 
porary, provisional.  Our  objective  then 
is  the  formation  of  an  independent, 
local  church  in  the  prelacy. 

Six  years  ago,  with  this  in  mind, 
Fr.  Bill  Smith  began  the  selection  and 
initial  training  of  local  church  leaders 
in  the  larger  communities  within  the 
prelacy  — our  formation  program  had 
begun.  Ever  since  it  has  been  subject 
to  a lot  of  revision  and  improvement. 

In  its  initial  stages  likely  candidates 
were  chosen  by  the  fathers;  now  the 
communities  themselves  select  and  send 
those  within  the  community  with  the 
qualities  necessary  for  leadership.  In 
offering  a candidate  or  candidates  for 
the  program  the  interior  communities 
are  now  striving  to  support  the  cost  of 
the  training  program,  whereas  in  the 
early  years  this  was  almost  impossible. 
Three  or  four  courses  at  various  levels 
are  now  held  during  the  year,  the  first 
year  it  was  a two-week  program,  and 
eighteen  young  men  and  women  parti- 
cipated; in  January  of  this  present  year, 
over  one  hundred  leaders  representing 
thirty-two  communities  participated  in 
a three-week  program  of  studies. 

The  1970  Report  to  the  Society  in- 
cluded the  following  information  on  its 
operation  in  ’69. 

I.  Extension  of  the  Program:  It  is 
functioning  actively  in  38  interior  com- 
munities. There  are  still  places  not 
reached  by  the  program  and  a few  are 
regularly  added  each  year.  The  impact 


of  the  program  on  a given  community 
varies  considerably.  It  is  closely  linked  | 
to  the  historic  and  social  factors  of  each 
community.  Of  direct  significance  is 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
nucleus  of  committed  and  active  church 
members.  The  quality  of  the  persons 
chosen  in  each  community  is  also  of 
critical  importance. 

II.  Personnel  trained  with  the  Pro- 
gram: There  are  141  leaders  currently 
working  within  the  program.  All  have 
completed  at  least  one  three-week 
course  of  preparation.  The  average  age 
of  the  groups  is  24  years,  but  the 
age  span  hidden  behind  this  figure  is 
extremely  wide.  The  following  break- 
down will  give  a more  exact  picture.  It 
is  incomplete  with  only  87  of  the  141  j 
being  accounted  for.  Nevertheless  it  | 
can  be  taken  as  fairly  accurate  for  the  | 
group  as  a whole:  | 

I 

Aged  16  yrs.  and  under 9 ! 

” 17  to  19  21 

” 20  to  25  29  : 

” 26  to  30  12  i 

” 31  to  45  7 ' 

” 45  and  over  8 

With  regard  to  time  within  the  pro- 
gram and  training  received:  59  — less 
than  one  year  of  service,  one  3 -week 
course  completed;  66  — one  to  four 
years  of  service,  at  least  one  course  a 
year  taken;  15  — five  years  or  more  of 
service  in  the  program,  with  an  equal 
number  of  courses  taken.  Of  the  120 
persons  trained  for  the  program  over 
the  last  three  years,  32  have  ceased  to 
participate  actively  in  its  activities.  This 
constitutes  a drop-out  rate  of  26.6  per 
cent. 
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It  is  misleading  to  place  all  the  per- 
sonnel at  work  within  the  program  in  a 
single  category.  In  fact,  there  are  in- 
cluded within  these  figures  persons  who 
perform  quite  different  functions  within 
the  program.  Teen-age  girls  are  often 
recommended  by  their  communities 
with  a view  to  teaching  and  leading  the 
hymns.  They  are  also  considered  by 
many  communities  as  best  at  instruct- 
ing children  in  the  rudiments  of  cate- 
chism. Teen-age  boys  and  young  men 
are  preferred  for  the  Scripture  Read- 
ings. They  usually  read  with  more 
facility  than  their  elders.  They  are  also 
considered  better  able  to  learn,  and 
freer  from  responsibilities.  For  this 
reason  they  are  often  sent  by  the  com- 
munity to  take  the  leadership  course 
rather  than  more  mature  men  out  of 
primarily  practical  considerations.  Ma- 
ture men  who  are  at  work  within  the 
program  quite  spontaneously  assume 
leadership  of  pastoral  teams  in  their 
community,  lead  the  cult  and  give  the 
explanations  and  applications  of  the 
Readings. 

III.  Organization  of  the  Program: 
The  program  is  run  by  a general  co- 
ordinator directly  subject  to  the  Bishop. 
Presently  Sister  Laeticia  of  the  Precious 
Blood  Sisters  holds  this  post.  She  is 
well  prepared  for  the  work  and  gifted 
with  a high  competence  for  this  type  of 
program.  She  has  a very  warm  personal 
relationship  with  aU  the  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  program,  and  also  with 
an  astonishing  number  of  individuals  in 
the  places  she  visits  regularly.  She  is  a 
very  popular  figure  in  the  Interior  and 
provides  effective  leadership.  Her  work 
consists  in  running  the  training  courses 
for  personnel,  keeping  in  contact  with 


Each  community  selects  leaders  to  take  the 
course. 


Three  or  four  courses  are  held  each  year. 


The  building  was  provided  by  ‘Advenlat’  of 
Germany  and  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Men 
In  Toronto. 
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each  community  by  newsletter,  being 
available  to  the  leaders  for  encourage- 
ment and  counselling  whenever  they 
come  to  the  city.  She  also  carries  on  a 
regular  policy  of  visiting  the  various 
communities  personally.  The  co-ordi- 
nator  is  assisted  in  her  office  tasks  by 
a full-time  secretary,  and  it  is  planned 
to  add  a local  laywoman  to  the  staff  this 
year  to  assist  the  co-ordinator  in  her 
own  duties. 

CENTREPI,  the  prelacy  training 
centre,  provides  adequate  physical 
facilities  for  the  training  courses  and 
meetings.  A more  centrally  located 
office  for  general  administration  is 
located  in  the  parish  house.  Transport 
facilities  are  provided  by  the  Itacoatiara 
launch,  the  Santa  Terezinha. 

IV.  Efficacy  of  the  Program:  The 
most  important  result  of  the  program 
is  the  establishment  of  basic  Christian 
community  in  the  area  for  the  first 
time.  Festas  because  of  their  nature  and 
infrequency  failed  to  elicit  any  deep 
commitment  to  community  worship  or 
responsibility  for  church  institutions. 
The  Weekly  Cult  provides  regular  com- 
munity prayer.  It  also  provides  the  first 
regular  education  program  for  these 
areas. 

By  means  of  a newsletter,  correspon- 
dence with  the  central  office,  personal 
contact  with  the  personnel  in  the  office, 
and  visits  to  the  city,  etc.,  the  commu- 
nity no  longer  feels  isolated  from  the 
organized  Church  throughout  most  of 
the  year.  Visits  to  the  various  communi- 
ties by  the  members  of  the  catechetical 
staff  and  the  priests  of  the  prelacy  are 
both  more  frequent  and  more  effective 
because  of  this  increased  contact  and 
co-ordination. 


The  Christian  communities  fostered 
by  the  program,  with  the  aid  of  their 
leaders  often  stimulate  the  mobilization 
of  the  community  with  regard  to  local 
social  problems.  Two  new  communities 
have  constructed  social  centres  rather 
than  churches.  A number  have  orga- 
nized Mothers’  Clubs,  helped  to  orga- 
nize schools,  etc.  A Prelacy  program 
for  the  distribution  of  medicines  at  cost 
price  is  run  through  the  local  leaders. 
Some  communities  participate  in  the 
Caritas  self-help  programs. 

The  program  begins  in  earnest  the 
training  of  an  indigenous  pastorate,  one 
which  is  not  removed  from  the  milieu  it 
is  intended  to  serve.  A gradual  upgrad- 
ing of  the  present  offices  of  service  in 
the  local  community  would  be  able  to 
follow  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity, step  by  step. 

V.  Prospects  for  the  Program:  Be- 
cause this  program  aims  at  the  for- 
mation of  true  local  community,  the 
training  of  adequate  leadership  and 
service  personnel  and  the  co-ordination 
of  these  local  communities  within  a 
truly  indigenous  church  (regional),  its 
possibilities  are  as  exciting  as  the  ful- 
filment of  our  mission  in  the  area. 

Some  immediate  goals  seem  to  sug- 
gest themselves:  a growing  concentra- 
tion on  more  mature  leaders;  a diversi- 
fication of  training  procedures  and  of 
offices  in  direct  relation  to  the  roles 
actually  played  within  the  community; 
a progressive  deepening  of  the  training 
program,  providing  of  books,  a library, 
a system  of  grade  exams  for  progressive 
self-betterment,  etc. 

Accompanying  a continuously  deep- 
ening training  program,  should  be  a 
progressive  widening  of  pastoral  func- 
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Docking  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


tions.  Even  within  the  present  canon- 
ical limits  there  are  challenging  possi- 
bilities: preparation  for  Baptism,  the 
administration  of  Baptism,  preparation 
for  marriage,  preaching,  distribution  of 
the  Eucharist,  representation  of  the 
community  at  prelacy  synods,  etc.  The 
eventual  ordination  of  these  leaders  to 
preside  over  a full  Eucharistic  com- 
munity would  seem  a logical  step,  even 
though  not  yet  possible  within  the 
present  discipline. 

Upon  his  return  to  Itacoatiara  in 


February,  Father  Omar  Dixon  has 
rejoined  Sister  Laeticia  in  co-ordinating 
the  whole  program.  A river  team  has 
been  formed  and  a schedule  put  into 
effect  for  the  monthly  visits  to  all  of  the 
interior  communities. 

CENTREPI  — a sensation  here  in 
Itacoatiara,  we  think  so;  and  with  your 
prayers  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  And  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Catholic 
Men  of  the  Toronto  Archdiocese,  to  the 
Marchers  for  Itacoatiara,  it’s  a reality 
and  a sensation,  because  of  YOU.  ■ 
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In  the  Christian  approach  to  things, 
the  way  we  live  is  more  important  than 
the  way  we  pray.  The  way  we  really 
think  is  more  important  than  the  way 
we  pretend  to  think.  The  things  that  we 
actually  do  become  more  important 
than  the  way  we  say  other  people 
should  be  treated.  The  way  we  are  is 
most  important  of  all. 

— Hi-Time 

* * * 

Some  believe  that  there  is  nothing  one 
man  or  one  woman  can  do  against  the 
enormous  array  of  the  world’s  ills.  Yet 
many  of  the  world’s  great  movements, 
of  thought  and  action,  have  flowed 
from  the  work  of  a single  man.  A 
young  monk  began  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation, a young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders 
of  the  earth,  and  a young  woman  re- 
claimed the  territory  of  France.  It  was 
a young  Italian  explorer  who  dis- 
covered the  New  World,  and  the  32- 
year-old  Thomas  Jefferson  who  pro- 
claimed that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

— Edward  Kennedy’s  eulogy  to 
his  slain  brother,  Robert. 

* * * 


I am  dead  because  I lack  desire;  I lack  ! 
desire  because  I think  I possess;  I think 
I possess  because  I do  not  try  to  give. 

In  trying  to  give  you  see  that  you  have 
nothing;  Seeing  that  you  have  nothing 
you  try  to  give  of  yourself;  Trying  to 
give  of  yourself,  you  see  that  you  are 
nothing;  Seeing  you  are  nothing,  you 
desire  to  become;  In  desiring  to  become 
you  begin  to  live. 

— Rene  Daumel 

* * * 

“What  things  are  sure  this  side  to  | 

paradise:  I 

Death,  taxes  and  the  counsel  of  the  j 

bore.  ; 

Though  we  outwit  the  tithe,  make 

death  our  friend,  * 

Bores  we  have  with  us  to  the  end.” 

— Phyllis  McGinley 

* * * 

In  front  of  an  East  Side  delicatessen,  a 

well  known  art  connoisseur  noticed  a 
mangy  little  kitten  lapping  up  milk 
from  a saucer.  The  saucer,  he  realized 
with  a start,  was  a rare  and  precious 
piece  of  pottery. 

He  sauntered  into  the  store  and 
offered  two  dollars  for  the  cat.  “He’s 
not  for  sale,”  said  the  proprietor. 

“Look,”  said  the  collector,  “that  cat  is  j 
dirty  and  undesirable,  but  I’m  eccentric. 

I like  cats  that  way.  I’ll  raise  my  offer 
to  five  dollars.”  “It’s  a deal,”  said  the 
proprietor  and  pocketed  the  five-spot. 
“For  that  sum  I’m  sure  you  won’t  mind 
throwing  in  the  saucer,”  said  the  con- 
noisseur. “The  kitten  seems  so  happy  j 
drinking  from  it.”  “Nothing  doing,”  j 
said  the  proprietor  firmly.  “That’s  my  [ 
lucky  saucer.  From  that  saucer  so  far  j 
this  week,  I’ve  sold  thirty-four  cats.”  I 
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Green  land  of  Guyana,  our  heroes  of 
yore 

Both  bondsmen  and  free,  laid  their 
bones  on  your  shore. 

This  soil  they  so  hallowed  and  from 
them  are  we. 

All  sons  of  one  Mother  Guyana 
the  free. 

— National  Anthem 

T had  come  over  on  the  ferry  from 
^ New  Amsterdam.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful day.  The  sun  was  shining  as  usual 
but  there  was  a light  breeze  blowing 
over  the  muddy  water  and  hke  the  song 
says  “if  you  looked  you  could  see  for- 
ever.” 

It  was  a great  lesson  in  the  essential 
unity  of  mankind  to  observe  the  school 
children  dressed  in  neat  school  uni- 
forms arm  in  arm  walking  about  the 


deck.  African  children  and  East  Indian 
children  mingled  without  any  show  of 
difference.  As  they  giggled  and  laughed 
and  gave  vent  to  their  youthful  exuber- 
ance it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
rivalry  of  the  African  party  and  the 
East  Indian  party  in  Guyanese  politics 
was  of  no  concern  to  those  happy  chil- 
dren. It’s  funny  but  you  have  to>  learn 
prejudice.  It  takes  time.  The  innocence 
of  childhood  and  the  open-heartedness 
of  youth  seemed  impervious  to  the 
sharp  divisions  that  age  and  maturity 
would  be  sure  to  bring  about. 

When  the  ferry  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  I walked  down  the 
ramp  amidst  the  eager  school  children 
and  I felt  deeply  the  parodoxical  truth 
that  ideally  we  should  never  grow  up 
but  remain  children  all  our  lives. 

I thought  of  waiting  for  a drop  car 
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which  would  take  me  to  Georgetown 
but  then  I remembered  something  I had 
seen  in  the  Guyana  papers  only  that 
morning.  The  last  train  from  the  ferry 
at  Mahaica  was  leaving  that  day. 

I stumbled  through  the  crowd  and 
ran  the  last  hundred  yards  to  the  train 
waiting  in  the  station. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  June,  the  last 
day  of  my  visit  to  Guyana  and  to  round 
it  off  the  last  run  of  this  well  known 
train  to  Georgetown. 

I jumped  aboard  as  the  steam  whistle 
began  to  sound  and  I slipped  into  one 
of  the  third-class  coaches  with  the 
wooden  benches.  As  we  pulled  out  of 
Mahaica  the  whistle  blew  long  and 
shrill.  A crowd  of  curious  spectators 
had  gathered  to  view  this  memorable 
departure.  It  was  the  lonesome  whistle 
that  I had  not  heard  for  so  long  in 
Canada  ever  since  the  switch  to  diesel 
trains.  That  dull  flat  and  all  too  predict- 
able diesel  blast  had  taken  away  all  the 
romance  and  the  dream  of  far  off  places 
and  lonely  nights.  But  there  on  the 
train  to  Georgetown  I had  found  it 
again  if  only  for  a few  short  hours.  It 
was  the  kind  of  whistle  that  calls  out  to 
the  gypsy  in  all  of  us.  It  was  the  unmis- 
takable call  of  the  wild  goose.  Even 
though  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens  the  magic  of  the  call  made  me 
sense  all  the  loneliness  and  sadness  of 
the  long  journey.  As  the  train  pulled 
out  of  Mahaica  and  roared  through  the 
tall  grass  and  the  coconut  trees  of  the 
countryside  I thought  back  to  the  many 
departures  I had  known.  People  waved 
at  the  familiar  old  friend  as  steam  bil- 
lowed out  over  the  lush  green  foliage. 

Across  from  me  a young  mother  was 
nursing  her  baby  almost  oblivious  to 
the  shrill  whistle  that  announced  to 


everyone  lining  the  roadbed  that  this 
was  the  last  run. 

A friendly  conductor  passed  through 
the  coaches  taking  up  tickets  and  in  his 
faded  blue  uniform  with  the  baggy 
trousers  and  his  smiling  face  there  was 
no  hint  that  this  was  the  last  trip.  There 
was  not  the  trace  of  bitterness  or 
despair.  The  whistle  was  still  sounding 
and  farmers  in  the  fields  lifted  their 
heads  to  wave  at  the  lumbering  old 
train  that  they  had  learned  to  love. 

The  train  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  into 
retirement.  We  stopped  along  the  way; 
we  backed  up;  we  shunted  forward  and 
we  took  the  siding  while  another  train 
went  by.  It  was  almost  as  though  the 
old  iron  horse  was  somehow  reluctant 
to  go  into  pasture.  A shiny  new  bus 
would  take  the  place  of  this  venerable 
old  performer  and  soon  people  might 
forget  that  there  had  ever  been  a train 
to  Georgetown. 

It  is  touching  and  even  amusing  to 
see  children  running  along  beside  the 
train  and  taunting  their  fellows  inside 
the  coaches.  As  we  pull  into  a station 
elderly  women  sell  sandwiches  and  fruit 
to  the  passengers.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  tomorrow  all  this  will  be  gone.  Can 
such  an  ingrained  habit  and  even  way 
of  life  be  so  easily  discarded?  Appar- 
ently it  can  because  progress  is  ruthless 
and  unfeeling. 

The  train  pulled  into  the  George- 
town station  and  until  it  shrieked  to  a 
stop  the  whistle  continued  to  peel  in  a 
mournful  and  unforgettable  way.  As  I 
gripped  my  overnight  bag  and  looked 
about  to  get  my  bearings  I couldn’t  help 
myself  as  I stole  one  last  look  at  the 
faithful  old  performer  before  it  moved 
into  the  roundhouse  and  into  the 
memory  book  of  Guyana.  ■ 
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-THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Part  II 


During  the  month  of  June  last  year  we 
were  privileged  to  visit  our  missions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Guyana  and  Brazil.  It  is  our 
intention  during  the  next  few  months 
to  record  our  impressions  of  that  trip. 
We  hope  that  even  such  superficial 
observations  as  these  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide some  background  for  more  in 
depth  stories  that  you  will  find  in  this 
and  other  publications. 

A s we  drove  out  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital,  heading  towards 
Yamasa  parish,  a man  and  his  son  were 
sitting  beside  the  highway  behind  two 
or  three  pails  and  what  seemed  to  be 
several  mounds  of  stones.  When  we 
stopped.  Father  Robert  Smith  explained 
to  me  that  these  were  fragments  of 
ancient  Indian  clay  pottery  that  enter- 
prising individuals  had  unearthed. 
Showing  a real  flair  for  innovation  the 
man  had  reconstructed  whole  statues 
and  containers  using  the  original  design 


based  on  the  evidence  of  the  tiny  frag- 
ments. It  was  quite  ornate.  Both  pails 
were  filled  with  odd  shaped  pieces  like 
parts  of  a giant  jig-saw  puzzle.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  even  greater  supply 
back  in  the  trees  because  whenever 
Father  Smith  would  ask  about  a rock 
or  a shell  a small  boy  would  be  dis- 
patched and  he  would  return  with  his 
hands  full  of  rocks  and  clay.  Like  any 
good  thing  there  seems  to  be  indication 
from  the  abundance  of  the  fossil  frag- 
ments that  the  Indians  must  have  first 
smashed  all  their  pottery  into  small 
pieces  and  then  buried  it  in  the  ground 
one  fragment  at  a time  as  a kind  of  a 
subsoil. 

Once  out  in  the  countryside  the  heat 
is  oppressive  and  the  smell  of  burning 
sugar-cane  permeates  everything.  Be- 
cause of  snakes  and  insects  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bum  the  fields  in  order  for  the 
workers  to  get  in.  Cutting  cane  is  hard, 
back-breaking  work  and  with  bugs  and 
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insects  of  all  kinds  combining  with  the 
blazing  sun,  it  is  the  last  resort.  From 
the  road  we  can  see  men  swinging  huge 
machetes  into  the  stalks.  Ox  carts  creak 
and  groan  over  the  gravel  as  they  haul 
freshly  cut  cane  to  the  local  mill. 

The  Dominican  Government  has 
recently  asked  everyone  in  the  country 
to  give  one  day  to  cutting  cane.  How- 
ever cutting  cane  harkens  back  to  the 
days  of  slavery  and  the  Dominicans 
want  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs.  And  so 
Haitians  who  live  up  in  the  Batays  work 
in  the  cane  fields  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  work  that  is  open  to  them. 
Their  grim,  hopeless  expressions  as 
they  pile  cane  on  the  wagons  or  wipe 
the  sweat  from  their  faces  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
Dominicans.  Of  course  so  many  Hai- 
tians are  in  the  country  illegally  and 
they  often  live  in  sub-human  conditions 
off  by  themselves  with  nothing  much  to 
eat  but  the  sugar-cane.  They  live  in 


constant  fear  of  being  caught  and  sent 
back  to  Haiti.  They  are  exploited  and 
cheated  at  every  level  of  the  operation. 

Yamasa  is  a traditional  parish  in 
what  appears  to  be  still  a sacral  society. 
Father  Frank  Moylan,  the  pastor  of 
Yamasa,  makes  frequent  trips  to  distant 
campos  by  horseback.  Because  the 
campos  of  Yamasa  are  widely  separated 
often  these  campo  trips  take  upwards 
to  a month  or  six  weeks  to  complete. 
Due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  founda- 
tional work  that  Fathers  Mclver,  Mac- 
Auliffe  and  Walsh  did  in  the  Yamasa 
district  the  faith  is  strong  and  the  under- 
standing of  Christianity  seems  more 
advanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Since  Father  Moylan  was  bom 
and  raised  on  a farm  in  Ontario,  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  saddle  and  the  long 
treks  over  the  streams  and  through  nar- 
row mountain  gorges  can  be  taken  in 
stride. 

The  Gray  Sisters  operate  a clinic  and 
staff  a school  in  Yamasa.  They  came  to 
Y amasa  twenty  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  Father  Jack  Mclver.  Sister  Susan, 
the  superior,  was  stationed  in  Japan 
before  being  transferred  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Sisters  Joan  of  Arc, 
Mary  Tyner,  Mary  Eileen  and  Patty 
Anne  teach  in  the  fully  modem  school 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Dominican  Government.  Sister 
Thomas,  in  the  well  equipped  infirmary 
and  dispensary,  treats  a long  line  of 
patients  each  day  for  the  usual  run  of 
local  ailments. 

In  contrast  to  the  lush  growth  in  and 
around  Yamasa,  Azua  and  its  surround- 
ing district  are  as  dry  and  barren  as  a 
desert.  There  is  a contrast  in  other  ways 
as  well.  Where  Yamasa  is  a traditional 
parish,  Azua  is  an  almost  completely  j 
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secularized  society.  Where  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  trust  in  Yamasa 
there  is  largely  antipathy  and  suspicion 
towards  the  Church  in  Azua. 

They  told  a story  of  poor  campesinos 
who  had  been  squatting  on  the  land  of 
a wealthy  man  who  was  not  using  it  for 
anything.  The  campesinos  were  despe- 
rate and  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  grow 
food  for  themselves.  The  land-owner 
did  not  wait  for  explanations  but  had 
the  campesinos  arrested.  Because  they 
had  been  organized,  the  campesinos  did 
not  back  down  as  frightened  individuals 
but  made  a demonstration  in  a body. 

When  it  came  time  to  move  the 
campesinos  into  jail,  they  all  went 
together  and  walked  into  town.  When 
a policeman  tried  to  prevent  those  who 
were  not  directly  involved  from  follow- 
ing, one  of  the  campesinos  broke 
through  and  dared  the  policeman  to 
shoot  in  front  of  the  others.  And  so  all 
of  them  went  together  and  pleaded 
their  case.  As  a result  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  on  the  land  and  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  it 
from  the  land-owner. 

The  work  varies  a great  deal  from 
parish  to  parish  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public but  it  is  all  challenging  work  that 
calls  for  every  ounce  of  dedication  and 
faith  that  the  missionary  can  muster. 
These  men  and  women  need  your 
prayers  and  your  support.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


Priest  carries  famous  chalice  of  Vacaraam 
made  at  the  order  of  Baron  Von  Vpoter 
Outhelden  and  still  in  use  at  the  church. 


FOR  THINE  IS 
THE  KINGDOM 

T ast  spring  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana, 
celebrated  the  126th  anniversary  of  the 
parish  with  a colourful  historical  pag- 
eant which  gave  the  eager  audience 
brief  glimpses  in  song  and  dance  of  the 
main  events  that  combined  together  to 
form  the  present  community.  It  was  a 
gala  presentation  and  being  acted  out  in 
front  of  the  altar  as  it  was  the  pageant 
recalled  mediaeval  times  when  morality 
plays  were  performed  in  the  Church  on 
a regular  basis. 
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The  grand  finale  brings  the  entire  cast 
formal  independence. 


Dutch  planter  and  his  wife  representing  early 
settlement  of  Fort  Nassau. 


The  person  most  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  pageant  was  Sister  Rose, 
a member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Carme- 
lite Sisters  in  New  Amsterdam.  Sister 
Rose  is  Portuguese  by  birth  and  she  has 
scripted  and  directed  a host  of  plays  in 
the  New  Amsterdam  area.  The  Carme- 
lite Sisters  teach  in  the  high  school, 
CESCRA  secretarial  school  and  act  as 
catechists  in  the  area. 

Cleverly  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
historical  events  which  brought  succes- 
sive waves  of  new  races  to  the  shores  of 
Guyana,  this  pageant  seeks  to  show' 
the  contribution  and  the  importance  of 
each  race  now  living  in  Guyana.  It  is 
even  more  than  that  because  it  seems 
to  be  pleading  for  mutual  tolerance  and 
understanding  as  the  Co-operative  Re- 
public marches  into  this  new  era  of 
independence  . . . 


Lawrence  Keymis,  captain  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
fFamiliar?) 
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)eads  to  the  Indians.  Portuguese  dance  recalls  first  Portuguese  immigrants  to 

Guyana. 

Indian  dance  commemorates 
first  East  Indian  immigrants  to 
Guyana  in  1848. 


Fr.  Ted  Morris,  SFM,  present 
co-pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  with  (from  It. 
to  rt.)  Sisters  Maralyn,  Rita, 

Rose  and  Catherine  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Carmelite 
Order. 

ir  to  salute  the  new  Chinese,  East  Indian,  African,  Amerindian  and  Portuguese  combined 

to  produce  the  big  hit. 


Fr.  Robert  Smith’  SFM,  chats  with  helpful 
parishioner  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


No  Easy 
Solutions 


‘7/  you  don’t  baptize  people  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  you  won’t  have 
a Christian  community  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.” 

* ^ 

‘7  never  said  that  projects  were  a waste 
of  time.  But  if  the  whole  system  is  cor- 
rupt then  projects  just  prop  it  up  and 
prolong  the  injustice.” 

* I 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about  revolu-  j 
tion  and  utopia  in  twenty  years.  What 
about  people  who  need  help  now?”  | 

* * HS  i:' 


' I ^he  three  very  different  statements  i 
^ quoted  above  reflect  some  of  the  ■ 
very  real  concern  of  missionaries  work- 
ing in  Latin  America  today.  J \ 

Pioneer  missionaries  who  rode  mule-  : j 
back  over  treacherous  mountain  passes  1 1 
and  gunned  jeeps  through  washed-out  T; 
roads  to  reach  distant  campos  feel  that  j 1 
neglecting  those  isolated  campesinos  in 
order  to  have  the  time  to  train  leaders  y| 
is  a kind  of  a betrayal  of  the  cause.  Of  j 
course  not  all  the  veteran  missionaries  ( 
feel  this  way  but  most  of  them  are  con-  I 
cerned  with  keeping  the  emphasis  on  | 
the  spiritual  while  still  trying  to  help 
the  people  cope  with  the  overwhelming  j 
problems  that  face  them  every  day 
of  their  lives.  These  traditional  mis-  ^ j 
sionaries  have  a very  real  fear  of  losing  | j 
the  spiritual  dimension  of  their  ministry  |||' 
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by  becoming  too  enmeshed  in  social 
questions.  It  is  only  natural  that  such 
dedicated  men  who  have  directed  all 
their  youthful  energies,  in  some  cases 
for  several  decades,  towards  answering 
the  call  to  attend  to  someone  dying  in  a 
distant  campo  should  want  to  see  their 
work  continued. 

Over  the  years  they  have  come  to 
know  so  many  families  scattered  over 
the  countryside  and  each  one  of  these 
families  is  very  close  to  their  hearts.  It 
must  be  painful  and  even  frustrating  to 
see  many  of  the  chapels  they  built 
in  remote  communities  abandoned.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  those  dedicated  men 
to  suggest  for  even  one  moment  that 
they  are  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  look- 
ing after  the  spiritual  needs  of  countless 
thousands  of  people  scattered  far  and 
wide.  They  readily  admit  that  it  is 
almost  possible  for  one  man  to  do  more 
than  make  some  campo  trips  once  or 
twice  a year.  There  are  so  many  people 
to  be  attended  to  and  so  few  men  to  do 
it.  In  the  more  remote  campos  they 
were  only  able  to  baptize,  perform  wed- 
dings, hear  confessions  and  say  Mass. 

However  these  men  have  become 
convinced  over  the  years  that  even  if 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  that 
they  would  like  to  have  done  it  is  far 
better  to  do  even  that  much  than  to 
neglect  all  those  people  for  the  sake  of 
devoting  one’s  efforts  to  building  strong 
Christian  communities  on  a small  scale. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  imply  that 
those  missionaries  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  who  have 
impaired  their  health  to  do  what  they 
felt  was  right  are  not  every  bit  as  con- 
cerned as  any  ‘Young  Turk’  about  the 
material  needs  of  their  people.  In  fact 
much  of  the  good  will  that  modern-day 


missionaries  enjoy  in  Latin  America 
today  can  be  traced  to  the  good  exam- 
ple and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
were  so  much  a part  of  those  dedicated 
and  holy  men  who  built  those  first 
Christian  communities. 

But  nevertheless  those  missionaries 
who  refuse  to  make  regular  trips  to  the 
campos  are  not,  for  that  reason,  men 
of  lesser  faith.  Many  of  today’s  mis- 
sionaries in  Latin  America  seriously 
question  the  value  of  over-extending 
themselves.  These  new  missionaries 
prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  training  of 
leaders  who  will  be  able  to  multiply 
their  efforts  in  the  years  to  come.  These 
men  have  become  convinced  that  such 
a training  program  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  real  message  of  Chris- 
tianity is  ever  going  to  reach  the  people 
and  change  their  lives  for  the  better. 
By  cutting  back  on  the  trips  to  distant 
campos  these  men  have  been  able  to 
specialize  in  different  fields  and  have 
been  able  to  give  more  time  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  in  their  immedi- 
ate area.  These  concerned  individuals 
have  become  involved  in  projects  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  people.  By  means 
of  credit  unions,  co-ops,  clinics,  schools, 
roads  and  training  programs  the  mis- 
sionary has  pointed  the  way  to  a new 
and  better  life  for  the  people.  To  many 
people  the  building  of  a road  or  the 
digging  of  a well  may  seem  like  a purely 
secular  task.  However  when  you  can 
get  as  many  as  sixty  men  in  a commu- 
nity to  give  one  day  a week  then  the 
building  of  a road  or  the  digging  of  a 
well  can  be  the  beginning  of  real 
Christian  community  and  concern  for 
one  another.  And  this  is  certainly  the 
aim  of  any  missionary.  Listen  to  such 
a man  tell  about  the  meaning  of  a road: 
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“A  road  means  getting  products  to 
market  before  they  spoil.  It  means  get- 
ting a sick  child  to  a hospital  on  time. 
A road  means  communication  between 
towns.  And  most  important  of  all, 
building  roads  means  helping  people 
realize  their  own  power  to  do  things  for 
themselves.  It’s  part  of  the  Christianiz- 
ing process.” 

Naturally  a man  who  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  such  projects  is  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism  for  neglect- 
ing his  sacramental  duties  as  a priest. 
He  may  even  be  called  a Communist  for 
refusing  to  administer  the  sacraments 
in  the  campos  because  he  feels  that 
there  are  more  urgent  needs  which 
demand  first  priority.  By  so  closely 
identifying  with  the  problems  of  the 
people  in  the  community  he  is  placed 
in  a new  relationship  with  them.  Work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  people  he  gives 
an  unmistakable  example  of  the  dignity 
of  labour.  In  time  he  willingly  goes  out 
on  a limb  and  challenges  the  corruption 
of  government  in  a sincere  effort  to 
make  things  better  for  his  people.  He 
admits  that  the  purely  catechetical 
approach  no  longer  appeals  to  him. 
He  has  found  that  men  who  could 
not  understand  Christian  doctrine  are 
quickly  able  to  comprehend  social 
change  and  the  need  of  working  to- 
gether for  common  goals.  This  man 


makes  no  sweeping  claims  that  he  can 
help  everyone  with  these  self-help  pro- 
grams  but  he  insists  that  those  who  do  M 
volunteer  their  time  to  build  a road  or  | 
dig  a well  are  coming  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  Christianity.  He  shakes  Sj 
his  head  and  kind  of  frowns  when  he  1 
argues  that  if  we  waited  until  we  could  || 
help  everybody,  we  would  end  up  doing  9 
nothing.  || 

A third  type  of  missionary  is  grad-  J 
ually  emerging  in  Latin  America  and  J 
he  disagrees  with  this  assessment  of  the 
situation.  The  model  for  this  latest  ap-  i 
proach  is  the  Columbian  priest,  Camilo  3 
Torres,  who  tried  in  the  beginning  to  | 

work  within  the  system  only  to  con-  I 

elude  that  the  system  itself  was  rotten  | 
and  had  to  be  overthrown.  1 

This  radically  different  type  of  mis- 
sionary is  usually  a man  who  has  tried 
every  possible  means  of  helping  his  ] 
people.  Feeling  in  the  end  that  all  too 
much  of  the  aid  program  is  superficial 
and  intended  only  to  appease  the  cam- 
pesino  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  | 
task  of  making  the  people  aware  of 
who  they  are  and  what  their  real  situa- 
tion is.  He  does  not  attempt  to  hide  1 
the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a revolution-  jj 
ary  movement.  Unlike  other  revolu-  1 1 
tionaries,  however,  this  man  quotes  | , 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  rather  than  Marx,  | j 
Lenin  or  Mao.  Surprisingly  enough  the  I j 
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words  of  Jesus  seem  just  as  reactionary 
to  a complacent  society  as  those  of  any 
rebel.  This  third  type  of  missionary 
uses  projects  like  the  man  we  have  been 
previously  discussing.  But  this  new 
man  sees  projects  as  stop-gap  measures 
only.  He  honestly  feels  that  to  rely  on 
projects  is  only  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  society  in 
which  his  people  live.  Convinced  of 
the  need  for  radical  reform,  this  man  is 
willing  to  work  with  any  group  which  is 
doing  good  in  the  community.  That 
such  people  are  Communists,  Agnos- 
tics, or  Christians  does  not  blind  him  to 
their  social  concern. 

Such  a man  has  faced  the  prospect 
that  because  of  his  subversive  activity 
he  may  be  imprisoned  or  killed.  He  is 
constantly  re-assessing  his  position  and 
motivation  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
Like  the  missionary  who  advocates  pro- 
jects he  feels  things  deeply  and  he  has 
asked  himself  a hundred  times  a day: 

“What  is  it  like  to  be  so  poor  that  you 
have  no  hope?” 

He  is  understandably  impatient  for 
the  revolution  which  will  bring  justice 
to  his  people.  He  is  quick  to  criticize 
the  institutional  church  for  issuing 
directives  which  sustain  the  structure 
but  not  the  people.  Like  every  revolu- 
tionary, this  third  type  of  missionary  is 
idealistic  and  he  insists  on  complete 
honesty  both  from  himself  and  from 
those  with  whom  he  works.  For  this 
missionary  the  church  is  failing  in  her 
role  if  she  does  not  join  the  reform 
movement  at  the  outset  . . . He  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  any  group 
that  would  attempt  to  go  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  wrest  the  movement 
from  those  who  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  bring  it  about.  If  only  Marxists 


Guyanese  children  feel  at  ease  with  Fr.  A1 
Felix,  SFM. 


have  worked  for  social  justice  then  only 
Marxists  can  hope  to  reap  the  rewards. 
The  eyes  of  this  visionary  light  up 
whenever  he  talks  about  what  con- 
cerned Christians  could  accomplish  if 
they  would  only  join  together  in  the 
struggle  and  return  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel. 

There  are  no  instant  solutions.  The 
problems  of  the  missionary  in  Latin 
America  are  complex  and  they  are  fur- 
ther complicated  by  appalling  poverty. 
We  have  been  discussing  three  distinct 
types  of  missionary  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  one  missionary  has  the  solution. 
It  could  be  however  that  the  three 
groups  can  provide  the  needed  impact 
by  agreeing  to  dialogue  and  by  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  complementary  ap- 
proaches for  bringing  about  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  this  world.  There  is  a 
danger  that  either  the  spiritual  or  the 
material  will  dominate.  What  is  needed 
of  course  is  a well  balanced  mixture  of 
the  two.  All  three  types  of  missionary 
have  a place  in  Latin  America  today.  ■ 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is  because 

he  hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however 

measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau. 


ANATOMY  OF  A 
GUERILLA  PRIEST 

The  highest  measure  of  human  deci- 
sions should  be  charity,  should  be 
supernatural  love  ...  I join  a just  revo- 
lution in  order  to  be  able  to  give  food 
to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  dress 


to  the  naked,  and  bring  about  the  well- 
being of  the  majority  of  our  people.  I 
believe  that  the  revolutionary  struggle 
is  a Christian  and  priestly  struggle.  It 
is  only  through  this  struggle,  in  the 
concrete  circumstances  of  our  country, 
that  we  can  love  in  the  way  that  men 
should  love  their  neighbors  . . . 

— Camilo  Torres  Restrepo 
Columbia  — 1965. 
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Ljather  Camilo  Torres  is  a sign  of 
dynamic  Christianity  for  some  and 
a countersign  (of  subversive  treason) 
for  others.  He  has  been  called  at  dif- 
ferent times  a Communist,  an  anarchist, 
a terrifying  lunatic,  a pityful  fool  and 
even  a rebel  without  cause.  To  most 
people  Camilo  Torres  is  the  priest  who 
took  up  a gun  and  went  back  into  the 
hills  to  fight  with  the  guerilla  forces. 
For  some.  Father  Torres  is  an  embar- 
rassment and  a scandal.  Many  of  his 
countrymen  who  cannot  understand  his 
radical  approach  to  social  injustice 
would  erase  him  from  Columbian  hisr 
tory.  Naturally  for  all  who  understand 
a priest  to  be  a meek  little  man  in  a 
cassock,  fundamentally  detached  from 
this  world  and  preaching  about  the  next 
one,  Camilo  Torres  is  completely  in- 
comprehensible. After  all  he  wanted 
justice  and  he  wasn’t  prepared  to  settle 
for  the  scraps  and  leavings  of  the  rich. 

Political  activists  and  others  have 
unofficially  canonized  Torres.  They 
refer  to  him  as  a martyr,  a super-hero 
and  even  a messianic  figure.  The  truth 
about  this  controversial  man,  as  is  the 
case  of  all  such  men,  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes. 

Camilo  Torres  was  bom  on  Febmary 
3rd,  1920,  to  an  influential  middle  class 
family  of  Columbia  in  South  America. 
From  his  earliest  years  Camilo  had 
been  conscious  of  the  inequalities  of  his 
society.  He  saw  exploitation  and  injus- 
tice on  all  sides.  It  was  this  scene  of 
I unbelievable  poverty  contrasted  with 
I his  idealistic  dream  of  Christianity  that 
' brought  him  to  the  point  of  choosing  to 
I work  as  a priest  for  the  oppressed 

! 
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majority  of  his  fellow  Columbians.  To 
prepare  himself  for  his  future  task  he 
studied  sociology  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  After  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  he  returned  to  Bogota  to 
take  up  his  work  with  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden. 

He  was  disappointed  in  the  Church 
for  her  inability  to  get  all  the  forces  of 
the  society  working  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Columbian  masses.  He  was 
impatient  with  the  “go  slow”  sugges- 
tions of  his  fellow  priests. 

Camilo  Torres  did  not  see  Columbia 
as  a Catholic  country  battling  against 
subversive  forces  but  as  a pluralistic 
society  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  free 
thinkers,  atheists  and  the  indifferent 
faced  with  common  problems.  Since 
all  were  Columbians  and  most  of  them 
were  being  exploited  and  Uving  in  pov- 
erty it  really  didn’t  make  all  that  much 
difference  if  one  man  were  a Com- 
munist and  the  next  one  a Christian 
provided  that  they  could  pull  together 
to  obtain  the  same  fundamental  rights. 
In  the  mind  of  Torres  it  was  necessary 
to  strip  away  the  petty  differences  in 
order  to  discover,  by  working  together, 
a new  and  dynamic  way  of  becoming 
truly  human.  Camilo  Torres,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  determined  to  change  the  hard 
and  fast  rules  that  kept  people  in  iso- 
lated opposition  to  each  other  and  in 
doing  so  transform  the  social  order  in 
which  all  Columbians  could  work  out 
their  destiny.  His  efforts  to  unite  these 
forces  were  largely  unsuccessful. 

To  understand  why  a priest  so  dedi- 
cated to  his  people  could  ask  to  be 
dispensed  from  his  priesthood  and  then 
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go  back  into  the  hills  of  Columbia  we 
must  make  an  effort  to  follow  his  line 
of  reasoning. 

Camilo  Torres,  according  to  those 
who  knew  him  best,  conceived  of 
existence  as  love  and  he  searched  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  priesthood  for 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  love  in 
the  service  of  man. 

Camilo  knew  the  problems  of  Col- 
umbia as  a result  of  his  studies  (of 
scientific  character)  and  by  being  in 
contact  with  socio-economic  realities 
(application  of  objective  methods). 

As  a Christian,  as  a priest,  as  a 
scientist,  Camilo  Torres  concluded  that 
the  solution  to  those  problems  was  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  people  through 
a revolution.  He  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  appeal  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
influential  to  bring  about  needed  re- 
forms and  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  peaceful  means  would  never 
succeed. 

And  so  Torres  finally  judged  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  bring  about  revo- 
lution was  through  armed  rebellion. 

This  was  his  plan  of  action.  It  was 
somehow  sad  and  brilliant  at  the  same 
time.  Camilo  never  saw  himself  as  a 
messianic  figure  or  as  a romantic  hero 
but  only  as  a dedicated  priest.  Even 
when  he  knew  that  it  would  mean  vio- 
lence and  death  he  was  unswerving  in 
his  conviction. 

Father  Torres  could  never  see  any 
conflict  in  his  two  roles  of  priest  and 
revolutionary.  He  often  used  to  remark 
that  Christianity  was  and  is  a revolu- 
tion. But  in  the  face  of  criticism  from 
his  bishop  and  fellow  priests  he  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  lay  aside 
his  priesthood  so  that  he  could  throw 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  revolu- 


tionary struggle. 

Of  course  he  was  severely  criticized 
on  all  sides  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speak  out  either  for  him  or  against  him. 

He  did  not  try  to  hide  the  fact  that 
his  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  existing 
social  order  by  whatever  means  pos- 
sible. He  was  in  favour  of  expropriat- 
ing Church  properties  for  redistribution 
among  the  poor. 

Camilo  Torres  justified  his  aim  of 
undermining  the  existing  order  by  his 
own  vision  of  the  Christian  message. 
Torres  did  not  consider  it  a service  to 
one’s  neighbour  to  give  him  old  shoes 
and  left-overs  from  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  He  was  aiming  at  a fundamental 
agrarian  reform,  with  free  education, 
with  the  reasonable  distribution  of  the 
riches,  with  equality  of  opportunity  for 
everyone.  And  since  these  are  accom- 
plished only  by  taking  power,  then  it 
seemed  necessary  to  revolt  in  order  to 
take  power. 

Camilo  Torres  continued  to  think  of 
himself  as  a priest  right  up  until  his 
death.  Father  Torres  was  shot  and 
killed  during  a skirmish  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Santander  on  February  16th, 
1966.  He  was  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave.  Camilo  Torres  was  thirty-seven 
years  old. 

The  debate  goes  on.  Some  say  he 
was  “killed  in  time,”  and  others  that  he 
was  a martyr  for  social  justice.  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  which  is  true.  Torres  like  so 
many  other  controversial  figures  of  his 
time  will  have  to  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  future  events.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  I 
know  that  to  understand  something  of  j 
what  is  presently  happening  in  Latin 
America  it  would  be  wise  not  to  dis-  j 
miss  lightly  the  man  who  was  Camilo  j 
Torres.  ■ I 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

In  December  I had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Maryknoll  Missionaries. 
Their  headquarters  is  located  in  New 
York  State  on  the  Hudson  River  not 
too  far  from  New  York  City. 

While  I was  there  I saw  Bishop 
Walsh.  Many  years  ago  he  went  to 
China  as  a young  priest.  He  was  made 
Bishop  and  did  very  good  work  among 
the  Chinese  people.  He  was  loved  by 
everyone  and  brought  many  people  to 
know  Jesus. 

When  the  Communists  took  over 
China,  they  imprisoned  Bishop  Walsh 
and  sent  many  other  priests  out  of  the 
country.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
Bishop  Walsh  was  imprisoned.  Only 
once  did  he  see  any  of  his  friends.  His 
brother  from  the  United  States  got 
permission  to  visit  him.  Late  last  year 
he  was  released  from  prison  and  came 
back  home. 

The  reason  he  was  in  jail  was  not 
because  he  was  a bad  man,  a criminal 
or  anything  like  that,  it  was  because  he 
believed  in  Jesus  and  wanted  people  to 
know  Him  but  the  Government  thought 
that  this  was  bad  for  the  people  and  so 
he  went  to  jail. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
courageous  to  be  a follower  of  Jesus. 


I don’t  suppose  many  of  us  will  ever 
have  to  go  to  jail  for  Him  but  no  doubt 
we  will  be  expected  to  do  many  difficult 
things. 

Maybe  you  will  remember  to  pray 
for  Bishop  Walsh  that  God  will  restore 
his  health  and  give  him  many  more 
years  of  life,  and  for  all  the  Chinese 
people  that  once  again  they  may  have 
a chance  to  hear  about  Jesus  and  pray, 
too,  that  you  will  have  the  courage  to 
live  the  way  Jesus  wants  you  to  live. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“My  parents  get  every  issue  of  the 
book  called  Scarboro  Missions.  I enjoy 
it  very  much.  Do  you  send  out  many  of 
those  books?  I have  to  go  now.  Write 
soon.  — Your  friend,  Lisa  Pesche, 
Hamilton,  Ont.”  Glad  you  enjoy  the 
magazine,  Lisa. 

“Enclosed  is  my  present  for  the  poor 
people.  It’s  just  small  change  and 
comes  to  about  $1.29.  My  brother 
Mark  would  like  a Mite  Box  for  his 
classroom.  The  pupils  will  fill  it  up  and 
the  teacher  will  send  it.  in.  Thank  you 
very  much.  — Charles  Stotwinski, 
Sarnia,  Ont.”  Tell  Mark  the  Mite  Box 
is  on  the  way. 

“I  am  sending  this  money  and  stamps 
hoping  that  they  will  be  of  some  use, 
— Rosemary  Kean,  Dorval,  Que,” 
You’ll  be  hearing  from  us,  Rosemary. 
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George  showing  off  a 10-lb.  sugar  melon  grown  at  Scarboro’s  Central 
House  garden  in  Guyana. 


A Tribute  to  a Good  Man 

Gerald  Heffernan 


/^eorge  never  talked  much  about 
himself.  As  a matter  of  fact  I 
don’t  even  know  his  last  name.  I did 
find  out  that  many  years  ago  (just  how 
many  not  even  George  seems  to  know) 
he  had  been  bom  in  Jamaica.  He  lived 
in  Jamaica  right  up  until  World  War 
I when  he  was  called  up  to  serve  in 
the  trenches.  After  the  war  George 


went  to  live  in  what  was  then  British 
Guiana  to  begin  a new  life.  George 
never  married  in  all  those  years  and  at 
one  time  or  another  he  has  tried  his 
hand  at  most  everything  in  the  way  of 
jobs,  from  farming  to  diamond  hunting. 

George  still  lives  in  a dilapidated 
one-room  shack  by  the  sea.  The  fur- 
nishings are  sparse  by  any  standards. 
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His  bed  is  four  rice  sacks  and  the  one 
and  only  chair  is  placed  strategically 
near  the  window.  No  matter  what  the 
occasion  George’s  culinary  equipment 
is  limited  to  two  cups  and  a cooking  pot 
that  stand  proudly  on  the  shelf  when 
they  are  not  in  use.  The  walls  are  drab 
and  bare  except  for  a single  lithograph 
print  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

In  the  evenings  George  sits  by  the 
window  puffing  on  an  ancient  pipe  and 
watches  the  waves  break  against  the  sea 
wall.  It  is  in  those  quiet  hours  that 
George  falls  into  such  deep  reflection 
that  he  can  scarcely  hear  the  tiny  radio 
blaring  in  the  night. 

I will  never  forget  the  first  time  I ever 
saw  George.  On  second  thought  I guess 
I really  should  say  the  first  time  I ever 
heard  him.  It  was  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  at  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
Central  House  in  Guyana  and  I was 
just  about  to  eat  breakfast  when  the 
dogs  began  to  bark.  From  the  frantic 
furor  I just  naturally  assumed  that  they 
had  treed  some  poor  wild  thing.  And 
then  I heard  a desperate  yell  for  help.  I 
rushed  over  to  the  window  and  I saw 
that  Sandy  and  Monty  had  a very 
frightened  old  man  backed  up  against 
the  side  of  the  house.  After  shooing  off 
the  dogs  I invited  the  poor  old  fellow 
to  sit  down  and  rest.  After  many  un- 
successful attempts  to  catch  his  breath, 
he  finally  blurted  out  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  work. 

Only  the  day  before  I had  been 
thinking  of  taking  on  a handyman.  The 
lawn  needed  to  be  trimmed  and  the 
garden  was  grown  over  with  the  weeds. 
On  top  of  that  there  was  an  outbuilding 
in  the  yard  that  housed  some  five 
hundred  meat  birds,  thirty  layers  and  a 
few  sheep  and  goats.  As  far  as  the  lay- 


ing hens  were  concerned  there  was  no 
problem;  a little  feed  and  water  at  noon 
and  one  trip  through  with  an  egg 
basket  did  the  trick.  The  sheep  grazed 
all  day  in  the  yard  and  they  were  more 
than  willing  to  retire  to  their  shelter  in 
the  evening  after  a few  runs  around  the 
property.  And  anyway  I needed  the 
exercise.  The  goats  too  were  no  prob- 
lem because  I hardly  ever  saw  them. 
They  were  gypsy  types  that  liked  to  go 
galavanting  about  the  countryside.  It 
was  the  meat  birds  that  presented  the 
problem.  The  old  lady  who  had  so 
faithfully  helped  me  pluck  the  birds 
had  moved  to  another  district  only  two 
days  before.  And  so  I really  did  need 
someone  to  help  with  the  chores.  But 
George  was  not  exactly  the  type  I had 
in  mind.  He  drove  neither  a car  nor  a 


Beats  walking! 
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bicycle  and  his  best  working  days  were 
definitely  behind  him.  However  George 
was  there  and  he  was  asking  for  work 
and  so  I hired  him  on  the  spot.  It 
wasn’t  too  long  after  that  I realized 
George  had  qualities  that  more  than 
compensated  for  his  deficiencies. 

George  was  a simple  man.  Each 
morning  he  turned  up  for  work  an  hour 
early.  It  was  a kind  of  a ritual  with  old 
George.  He  always  had  a battered  old 
stick  slung  over  his  right  shoulder  with 
a little  cloth  bundle  attached  to  the  end 
of  it  (the  contents  of  the  bundle  remain 
a mystery).  Once  on  the  property 
George  would  gather  up  a few  branches 
or  sticks  for  kindling  and  in  a matter  of 
seconds  he  would  have  a cheery  little 
fire  blazing,  over  which  he  boiled  some 
water  in  a tin  can  for  tea.  As  he  poured 
the  steaming  liquid  into  a tin  cup  two 
biscuits  would  mysteriously  appear 
from  somewhere  and  it  was  always  the 
same  procedure.  He  gave  one  biscuit 
to  his  faithful  dog  and  the  other  he 
chewed  himself  as  he  sipped  the  steam- 
ing brew. 

I think  it  was  his  generosity  that  im- 
pressed me  most.  Old  George  always 
made  me  think  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
in  the  gospel  account.  What  few  posses- 
sions George  had  were  freely  given 
without  any  hesitation  when  the  need 
was  clear.  He  was  always  buying  seeds 
for  the  garden  out  of  his  own  meager 
funds.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
wheelbarrow  at  the  Central  House 
George  produced  one  of  his  own. 

One  night  thieves  broke  into  our 
garage  and  stole  some  lumber.  The  next 
night  George  was  perched  precariously 
high  in  a coconut  tree  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  thieves  return. 

George  is  a big  man.  Oh,  I don’t 


mean  physically  huge;  he  barely  stands 
five  foot  six  in  muddy  boots.  But 
George  has  a big  heart.  He  loves  people 
not  for  qualities  that  they  possess  but 
simply  because  they  are  people.  He  isn’t 
concerned  with  the  color  of  their  skin 
or  the  size  of  their  bank  account. 
George  loves  people  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart. 

Throughout  his  long  life  George  had 
always  lived  very  close  to  nature.  In 
those  years  he  has  picked  up  a lot  of 
insights  into  the  workings  of  nature. 
Often  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
understanding  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
It  is  a real  pleasure  and  even  something 
of  a thrill  to  listen  to  George  talk  about 
the  miracle  of  a tiny  seed  in  the  ground 
or  a new-born  lamb  or  a distant  star. 
George  is  truly  remarkable  because  he 
seems  to  understand  instinctively  who 
he  is  and  where  he  fits  into  the  scheme 
of  things  in  God’s  plan. 

When  I think  of  George  I like  to 
remember  him  sitting  out  behind  the 
Central  House  regaling  us  with  stories 
from  his  colorful  past.  George  didn’t 
always  stick  to  the  hard  cold  facts.  He 
had  a real  talent  for  embellishing  a 
story  so  that  others  could  drink  deeply 
of  that  great  tonic  of  laughter. 

George  has  helped  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  Guyana  to  better  understand 
and  appreciate  Guyanese  customs  and 
culture  through  his  homely  tales  which 
reveal  so  much  hard  won  insight. 

I have  had  a lot  to  be  thankful  for  in 
my  life  and  one  thing  that  I will  always 
treasure  is  my  friendship  and  associa- 
tion with  George.  He  will  always  be  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to  me. 
And  do  you  know  something?  He  even 
won  the  respect  of  those  discriminating 
dogs,  Sandy  and  Monty.  ■ 
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OF  GIFTS  RECEIVED 

(Reflections  of  a ‘gringo'  living  in  Brazil) 


William  Smith, 
SFM 

Concerned  North  Americans  usually 
react  to  the  “Latin  American  situa- 
tion” by  asking  the  question:  What  can 
we  do  to  help? 

But  any  true  giving  is  essentially  a 
deeply  human  exchange.  For  as  a 
people  dominated  by  bigness,  loss  of 
community,  overcrowding,  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  and  impersonality  we 
too  need  help.  We  too  need  understand- 
ing. We  too  have  much  to  learn. 

Today  I would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  riches  I have  discovered  in 
the  hearts  of  a people  in  many  ways  far 
richer  than  ourselves. 

In  North  America  you  are  what  you 
produce.  The  Brazilians  have  taught  me 
that  “being”  is  much  more  important 
than  “doing”.  Our  need  to  produce 
often  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  true 
face  of  man. 

They  remind  me  most  efficaciously 
that  “you”  are  more  important  than 
some  time  table.  In  a land  where  the 
exact  moment  of  a moon  touch  down 
is  divulged  months  before  the  event  we 
can  so  easily  forget  that  meeting  some- 
one is  a much  richer  experience  than 
being  somewhere  on  time. 

Oliver  Twist  was  warmly  greeted  by 
Bill  Sykes  and  company  to  the  tune  of 
“Consider  yourself  at  home.”  Until  you 
have  been  totally  disarmed  by  a host 
who  warmly  says  “the  house  is  yours” 
and  then  invites  you  to  hang  your  ham- 


mock in  his  one  room  dwelling  along- 
side the  rest  of  the  family  you  have  no 
idea  how  cold  our  Canadian:  “Hi! 
Come  in”  can  really  be. 

In  a people  open  to  the  mysterious, 
who  still  seek  answers  to  life’s  eternal 
questions  I have  discovered  that  only 
a truly  personal  faith  can  adequately 
respond  to  man’s  quest. 

I have  seen  joy  amidst  poverty  — for 
true  joy  comes  from  a capacity  to  join 
others  and  yet  be  truly  oneself.  Perhaps 
they  are  unconsciously  reminding  me 
that  you  and  I never  really  have  any- 
thing— money,  talent,  knowledge,  love, 
peace,  security  — until  we  share  it  and 
give  it  away. 

They  have  made  me  conscious  that 
the  rich  nations  which  we  represent 
are  in  no  small  way  responsible  for 
their  inability  to  stake  a claim  in  the 
20th  Century.  The  Brazilian  Bishop 
Antonio  Fragoso  reminds  us  that  the 
development  of  the  rich  nations  was 
nourished  on  the  underdevelopment  of 
the  poor  nations.  Even  the  U.N.  agrees 
with  him. 

We  now  feel  in  the  flesh  the  urgent 
need  for  “changes  in  the  world  struo 
tures”  which  the  Latin  American  Mani- 
festo at  Medellin  points  out.  In  the 
words  of  Maria  de  Jesus,  the  Rio  slum 
dweller:  “Things  must  change  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.” 

I have  seen  the  unsung  Martin  Luther 
Kings  suffer  and  fall  and  they  have 
written  in  their  blood  that  man  must 
grow  and  be  free.  In  short  I came  to 
evangelize  and  I myself  have  been 
evangelized.  ■ 
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Donald  Boyle, 
SFM 


But  Who  Was  He? 


T arrived  in  St.  Vincent  on  the  second 
lap  of  my  journey  through  the 
southern  missions.  Father  Ron  Bates, 
my  classmate  in  the  seminary  and 
regional  superior  of  that  mission,  met 
me  at  the  airport. 

It  was  good  to  see  him  again  and  we 
joshed  each  other  a good  bit  on  the  way 
into  Kingstown  from  the  airport.  I was 
having  a hard  time  convincing  even 
myself  that  this  was  really  a working 
assignment  and  not  a vacation  trip  to 
the  Islands  in  the  Sun. 

Once  we  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  I thought  it  was  a good  time  to 
remind  Father  Ron  that  I was  really  a 
reporter  and  not  a tourist. 

“Say  Ron,”  I said  in  my  most  busi- 
ness like  tone,  “who  is  that  statue  sup- 
posed to  represent?” 

There,  I thought,  that  would  con- 
vince even  a classmate  that  my  nose  for 
news  was  always  at  the  ready. 


Father  Ron  didn’t  even  look  away 
from  the  road. 

“That’s  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier.” 

Well  I couldn’t  help  it.  It  broke  me 
up.  We  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  house 
about  that  one.  There  was  no  denying  it 
I was  really  observant. 

That  should  have  ended  the  story 
but  the  day  before  I was  scheduled  to 
leave  St.  Vincent,  Father  Ron  couldn’t 
resist  the  chance  to  rub  a little  salt  in 
the  wound.  He  was  giving  an  old  man 
he  had  picked  up  along  the  way  a lift 
into  town.  And  just  as  we  passed  the 
familiar  bronze  figure  standing  in  the 
town  square.  Father  Ron  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  old  man  and  winked 
at  me. 

“Say,  who  is  that  statue  supposed  to 
represent?” 

I was  just  starting  to  chalk  one  up 
for  my  classmate  when  the  old  man 
started  to  tell  a story  about  a famous 
hero  of  former  days. 

I was  having  a hard  time  trying  to 
keep  from  laughing  out  loud.  Father 
Ron  kept  muttering  about  the  old  man 
not  being  able  to  read,  or  forgetting  his 
glasses,  or  that  only  tourists  bothered 
about  such  things,  but  the  doubt  had 
been  raised.  Even  now  I don’t  really 
know  whether  I missed  a big  story  in 
St.  Vincent  or  not.  The  old  man  was 
still  recounting  the  legend  of  the  bronze 
figure  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  car.  I 
was  still  laughing  when  I left  the 
country.  ■ 
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Father  Lome  McFarland,  SFM,  of 
Toronto  was  ordained  for  China  Mis- 
sions in  1934.  After  working  in  Cana- 
dian parishes  for  two  years  Father 
McFarlane  was  sent  to  China  in  1936. 
He  was  regional  superior  in  Japan, 
pastor  of  the  Chinese  Catholic  Centers 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  since 
1959  Secretary  General  of  the  Society. 


I Remember 

Tt  had  been  an  excessively  hot  and  dry  period  that  summer  of  1938  in 
the  city  of  Lungchuan,  Chekiang,  China.  It  was  the  middle  of  July 
a time  when  the  green  rice  shoots  have  not  yet  reached  maturity  and  are 
vulnerable  to  their  greatest  enemy,  drought.  The  rice  rains  had  not  come 
and  the  rice  paddies  instead  of  being  soft  and  moist  were  like  stone,  criss- 
crossed with  gaping  crevices.  Unless  rain  came  soon  the  rice  plants  would 
wither.  Such  a catastrophe  would  surely  be  followed  by  famine. 

For  two  weeks  or  more  the  farmers  had  daily  carried  the  statue  of 
buddha  through  the  fields  in  procession  that  he  might  see  for  himself  the 
need  for  rain,  but  buddha  seemed  to  be  unmindful  of  their  need. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Monsignor  William  McGrath,  our  Bishop, 
visited  Lungchuan.  As  we  watched  buddha  wending  his  way  through  the 
fields  Monsignor  asked,  “What  are  you  doing  to  help?”  It  really  had  not 
occurred  to  us  that  we  could  do  anything  to  help,  but  his  pointed  question 
reminded  us  that  we  did  have  it  in  our  power  to  help.  What  buddha  could 
not  do,  God  Our  Father  could  and  would. 

A notice  was  tacked  to  the  front  gate  informing  the  people  that 
Christians  and  priests  would  pray  for  three  days  for  rain.  On  the  first 
day  I celebrated  the  votive  Mass  for  rain.  That  day  it  rained  for  the  first 
day  in  weeks.  The  second  day  Father  Venadam,  the  pastor,  celebrated 
Mass.  That  day  it  also  rained.  The  third  day  Monsignor  McGrath  cele- 
brated the  Mass.  He  was  hardly  finished  when  the  heavens  seemed  to 
open  as  torrents  of  rain  poured  down,  which  continued  for  six  hours. 
By  this  time  the  rice  paddies  were  full  to  the  brim. 

Whenever  I think  of  Monsignor  McGrath  this  event  comes  to  mind, 
for  he  was  the  one  who  moved  us  to  take  Our  Lord  at  his  word  and  to 
ask  for  what  is  necessary  and  yes,  He  does  hear  our  prayers.  ■ 
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LET’S  KEEP  IT  GOING  . . . ! 

It’s  hard  to  describe  missionary  work.  It  may  be  building  a palm-board  church 
in  a remote  village  so  that  people  can  worship  their  God;  it  may  be  a youth 
club,  a credit  union,  a school  or  a road  building  gang;  it  may  be  a man  of  God 
trying  in  every  way  possible  to  help  people  to  realize  their  own  worth.  It  may 
be  all  of  those  things  or  none  of  them.  However,  missionary  work  always 
begins  with  a strong  faith  in  a power  outside  of  ourselves.  Our  missionaries 
attempt  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  words  and  in  what  they 
do.  They  do  this  because  they  really  believe  that  what  Jesus  said  and  did  is 
important  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Will  you  help  us  keep  it  going  by  using  your  Calendar  Envelope  each  month? 

* * * 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail.  If  you  do  not  receive  an  acknowledgement 
within  two  weeks  please  contact  us. 
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BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . Let te r s 


'PROGRESS  LIBERATES  MAN" 


Of  course  progress  liberates  man.  Where  would  we  be  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  electricity.  Most  probably  still  huddled  around  the  campfire,  half  frozen,  and 
wondering  what  we  would  be  able  to  kill  with  our  club  for  supper! 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  space  program  and  all  the  wonderful  improvements  in  our  daily 
lives  that  have  come  to  us  from  those  trial  and  error  methods.  I’m  certain  that  these  light 
fabrics  that  keep  us  warm  and  make  it  possible  to  still  move  about  freely  and  easily  have 
come  to  us  courtesy  of  scientists  who  just  would  not  be  beaten  when  it  comes  to  finding  warm 
and  light  clothing  and  footwear  for  the  astronauts. 

There  is  only  danger  and  that  is  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  what  will  help  man 
and  what  will  harm  him  in  the  long  run.  We’ve  had  some  backfires.  Sure!  We’ve  had  oil  spillage. 
We’ve  had  fertile  land  turn  into  desert.  We’ve  given  ourselves  too  much  leisure  before  we 
knew  how  to  use  it.  But  even  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  our  technical  knowhow,  we  are  able  to 
correct  the  mistakes  and  make  projections  into  the  future  to  prevent  even  worse  things  from 
happening.  Progress  is  the  only  sure  sign  that  man  is  alive. 

— Gilbert  Flynn,  High  School  Student. 

Yes,  I believe  that  progress  will  eventually  liberate  man.  It  thrills  me  to  think  that  in  twenty 
years  or  even  less  children  will  be  learning  at  their  own  individual  levels  from  programmed 
machines.  No  longer  will  they  be  held  back  by  slower  pupils  or  accelerated  by  brilliant  ones 
but  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  some  real  control  over  their  own  educational  process. 

And  if  teachers  don’t  want  to  be  out  of  a job  they  will  have  to  work,  not  so  much  at 
dispensing  knowledge,  but  at  creating  a truly  human  climate  in  the  classroom  so  that  the 
pupils  can  interact  with  one  another.  The  machine  will  paradoxically  make  our  present  day 
mechanical  classroom  into  a marketplace  where  pupils  can  learn  to  appreciate  one  another 
and  can  come  to  a real  self-awareness  as  people.  I can  hardly  wait. 

— Student  Teacher. 

I think  the  theme,  ‘Progress  Liberates  Man’  can  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  technology 
has  provided  machines  that  can  do  much  of  the  work  that  man  once  laboured  twelve  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week  to  do.  The  implication  is  that  man  has  been  released  by  the  installation  of 
expensive  and  highly  technical  equipment  to  do  more  meaningful  work.  The  work  week  has 
been  shortened  to  forty  hours  and  it  will  be  even  more  drastically  cut  in  the  years  to  come. 

At  present  here  in  Canada  we  have  an  unemployment  picture  that  would  remind  one  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  depression.  It  has  come  to  the  point  in  our  society  where  even  skilled 
workers  are  unable  to  obtain  gainful  employment.  It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  big  problem 
was  the  unskilled  worker  in  our  society.  We  were  told  that  If  we  could  only  give  training  to 
the  unskilled  worker  so  that  he  could  take  a meaningful  place  in  our  labour  force  then  our 
unemployment  problems  would  be  over.  Unfortunately  a new  complication  has  entered  into 
the  equation  and  with  the  advent  of  the  computer,  advances  and  improvement  in  production 
that  once  took  years  to  accomplish  are  now  resolved  in  days  and  minutes.  Occupations  are 
becoming  obsolete  and  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life  are  being  forcibly  retired.  This  is 
not  progress.  It  is  a catastrophe!  Our  progress  must  not  be  regulated  by  an  unfeeling  computer 
but  by  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  Our  society  must  make  efforts  to  become  truly  human  once 
again  in  order  that  progress  may  truly  liberate  man. 

— Deeply  Concerned. 
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The  road  to  Brazil  after  the  bulldozer  has  gone  through. 


ONE  ONE  OUTTY 
BOIL'  OE  DAM" 


Guyana’s  National 
Self-Help  Road 
to  Brazil 

Edward  Morris,  SFM 

“/^ne  one  dutty  buil’  de  dam,”  a Guyan- 
ese  proverb,  means  literally  “Each 
bit  of  dirt  helps  build  the  dam.” 
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A government  minister  tries  his  hand  at  saw- 
ing logs. 


Our  current  self-help  project  of 
building  a road  to  link  Georgetown, 
Guyana  with  Boa  Vista,  Brazil  is  a test 
case  for  this  proverb.  To  date  over 
2500  volunteers  have  spent  at  least  a 
week  contributing  their  jungle-clearing. 
I can  honestly  say  I was  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  project  and  the  genu- 
ine atmosphere  of  patriotism  and  seri- 
ous communal  labour  that  I experi- 
enced there.  In  proportion  and 
ambition  this  road  project  must  rank 
high  with  the  world’s  largest  self-help 
efforts.  Beginning  at  a point  in  the 
Guyana  interior  122  miles  from  the 
coast  a track  120  feet  wide  is  being 
cleared  through  the  dense  jungle.  This 
portion,  almost  100  miles,  is  aiming  at 
Annai,  a village  in  the  savannah  dis- 
trict. From  there  it  will  be  easy  going 
for  the  last  100  miles  through  sandy 


savannahs  to  Boa  Vista.  Brazil  is  pre- 
sently building  her  section  from  Boa 
Vista  to  the  border. 

Guyana  became  a Cooperative  Re- 
public on  Feb.  23,  1970  and  has  been 
basing  her  hopes  for  a viable  economy 
on  cooperative  and  self-help  develop- 
ment. The  government’s  proposal  to 
Guyanese  (90  per  cent  of  whom  live  on 
the  coast)  that  they  volunteer  to  work 
for  a week  or  more  in  the  interior  on 
the  new  road  was  met  with  an  unpre- 
cedented nation-wide  response.  Until 
now  the  suggestion  of  developing 
Guyana’s  interior  has  received  reac- 
tions somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic. 
This  national  project  has,  though,  for 
some  reason  captured  the  Guyanese 
imagination  and  willingness  to  work; 
even  the  commercial  community  has 
been  generous  in  donating  to  the  pro- 
ject’s material  needs. 

Speaking  of  work  ...  it  definitely  is 
that!  One  hundred  and  forty-five  of  us 
were  flown  to  the  camp  on  a Saturday. 
Sunday  we  got  ourselves  adjusted  to  our 
new  life  of  austerity  and  adventure;  ex- 
ploring the  beautiful  jungle  mountains, 
valleys,  streams  and  falls.  Monday, 
however,  brought  a 6:00  A.M.  five-mile 
truck  ride  followed  by  a two-mile  trek 
through  the  same  jungle,  mountains  and 
valleys. 

For  us  coastlanders,  accustomed  to 
perfectly  flat  below-sea-level  terrain, 
this  jaunt  severely  taxed  certain  un- 
developed muscles.  Arriving  at  the  site 
we  were  confronted  with  hundreds  of 
huge  trees  felled  earlier  by  saw  men. 
Our  job;  to  clear  the  120-ft.  wide  swath 
of  bush,  trees,  vines  and  branches. 
Among  our  members  were  business 
managers,  teachers,  women,  and  just 
everybody.  It  was  obvious  that  their 
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coastal  jobs  didn’t  involve  swinging 
50-lb.  logs.  Joint  enthusiasm  and  the 
urge  to  break  previous  footage  records 
came  to  our  rescue.  From  6:30  A.M. 
till  12:00  we  worked  in  teams.  Chain 
saws  reduced  the  trees  to  manageable 
portions.  By  mid-moming  some  of  the 
ladies  had  arrived  from  camp  bearing 
welcome  snacks.  At  12:00  we  tramped 
back  over  the  gruelling  two  miles  to 
the  trucks  and  it  was  back  to  camp  for 
a brief  rest  and  recuperation.  During 
the  week  we  cleared  3000  feet. 

I guess  I felt  I should  write  this 
article  because  the  spirit  of  sharing  — 
work,  food,  lodging,  prayer,  enterain- 
ment,  etc.,  — that  we  experienced  there 
in  the  jungle  seemed  very  close  to  the 
early  church’s  spirit  and  the  awareness 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  trying 
to  create  here  within  our  Christian  and 
non-Christian  communities.  When  145 
people  of  varied  ethnic  groups  (Afri- 
cans, Chinese,  Indian,  Amerindian, 
European)  from  different  levels  of 
society,  of  ages  15  to  74,  male  and 
female,  discover  that  they  can  be  united 
by  a single  cause  into  a joint  maximum 
effort  involving  self-denial  and  hard- 
ship, then  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 


Guyana’s  President,  Anthony  Chung,  wields  a 
machette  for  the  cause. 


paving  the  way  for  Christ’s  “new 
earth.”  His  kingdom  certainly  includes 
all  these  factors  as  essential  elements. 
I tried  in  the  two  prayer  services  I was 
asked  to  lead  to  make  the  volunteers 
aware  of  the  fantastic  event  that  was 
happening  to  us  and  our  country.  They 
understood. 

As  the  only  country  to  date  calling 
itself  a “Cooperative  Republic”  Guy- 
ana’s performance  is  no  doubt  being 
watched  by  the  world  as  an  indication 
of  the  feasibility  of  basing  national  life 
entirely  on  cooperativism  and  self-help. 
We  are  in  need  of  your  prayers!  ■ 


i 
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Boy!  That  Road’s  a 
Great  Thrill 

By  Egerton  Cooke-Kasinga 

A prisoner  from  a Guyanese  jail,  re- 
leased to  work  on  the  road,  reporting. 

T am  back  on  my  bunk  at  the  prison 
after  one  week  as  a volunteer  on 
the  Interior  Road  Project  and  I am 
telling  everyone  I meet  that  it  was  the 
most  wonderful  experience  of  my  life. 

My  friend  Marcus  and  I had  never 
travelled  in  an  aircraft  before,  so  it  was 
a real  thrill  to  fly  from  Timehri  airport 
to  Mahdia  airstrip. 

I remember  the  bumpy  journey  by 
the  “bush  bus”  from  Mahdia  to  Camp 
2.  There  were  so  many  turns  and  so 
many  narrow  bridges  that  on  several 
occasions  I thought  “God  I hope  we 
don’t  go  down  the  precipice.”  But  the 
driver,  Patrick  Jones,  was  a genius  and 
he  took  us  safely. 

Camp  2 has  been  described  before, 
but  I cannot  help  mentioning  that 
affable  “father”  of  the  camp,  bespec- 
tacled Oscar  Cambridge.  He  really  took 
care  of  us  and  I do  not  think  anyone 
has  thought  much  about  home.  No 
wonder  they  named  the  place  Camp 
Cambridge.  His  lieutenant  was  a Mr. 
Glasgow,  “the  man  with  the  beard”  as 
he  came  to  be  called. 

We  had  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  following  day  was  a rest  day 
so  we  used  it  to  explore  some  of  the 
jungle  around  us. 

Fourteen  of  us  were  in  the  party  and 
one  man  had  a cutlass  which  he  used 
to  cut  a track.  We  crossed  streams  by 
jumping  on  takubas  and  swung  Tarzan- 
like  on  vines. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  came  upon 


Griffith’s  Fall.  The  name  was  clearly 
written  on  a stone  nearby.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fall  snaking  its  way  through 
the  jungle  past  North  Fork  (near  Camp 
2)  and  cascading  for  about  16  feet. 

When  we  went  back  to  Camp,  four- 
teen girls  from  the  Markenburg  YWCA 
and  a dramatic  group  from  George- 
town had  arrived.  Among  the  30-odd 
volunteers  were  Mr.  Neville  Bissember, 
a senior  magistrate  and  an  Afro- 
American  by  the  name  of  Gaidi.  We 
nicknamed  the  group  “The  Bush  Des- 
troyers.” 

It  was  a great  feeling  to  sweat  in  the 
sun  and  get  drenched  in  the  rain.  If  we 
were  in  Georgtown  we  would  run  for 
shelter  at  the  first  drizzle.  But  we  just 
stood  there  in  the  rain  working  and 
singing  as  though  we  were  in  some 
Broadway  show. 

How  do  I feel  about  working  on  the 
project?  I think  I am  projecting  the 
feeling  of  most  volunteers  when  I say: 
“It  was  the  most  wonderful  experience 
of  my  life.” 

I had  seen  the  road  go  past  the  20- 
mile  mark.  I had  seen  my  first  real 
mountain.  I had  my  first  bath  under 
a waterfall,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I 
had  lived  together  with  so  many  people 
of  varying  personalities,  social  back- 
grounds and  racial  mixtures. 

Back  home  I used  to  get  my  meals 
on  the  table.  Here  I stood  in  a long 
line,  plate  and  cup  in  hand,  waiting  for 
my  turn  and  feeling  hungry  as  I never 
felt  before.  But  it  was  all  new  and 
exciting  ...  a great  thrill. 

There  are  so  many  things  I will  re- 
member about  my  one-week  in  the 
Interior.  And  you  know  what?  I am  just 
waiting  for  the  day  when  I can  go  back 
for  another  week.  ■ 
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A s soon  as  word  got  around  that  a 
priest  would  be  coming  to  La 
Cuava,  Dominican  Republic,  the  cate- 
chists (about  80  in  number)  began  to 
talk  of  the  division;  the  Hermandad  de 
San  Jose  likewise;  and  the  Sacred  Heart 
group. 

The  priests  all  agreed  it  would  be  far 
better  to  leave  the  catechists  united,  but 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph 
could  start  off  with  an  executive  of  its 
own.  The  executive  in  Yamasa  prom- 
ised to  come  out  for  a few  months  and 
help  the  fledgling  fly  alone. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  laid  on 
the  new  group  was  that  they  should 
have  each  zone  of  the  parish  contribute 
for  a Salve  and  High  Mass  for  the 
novena,  in  preparation  for  the  fiesta  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

The  Cedadores,  though  the  drought 
had  spoiled  the  crop,  managed  to  raise 
the  twelve  pesos  in  most  of  the  nine 
zones  — two  only  raised  a fraction,  but 
two  others  raised  a few  pesos  extra. 
Everyone  was  told  of  it,  a schedule  was 
posted  and  each  Celador  given  a copy. 


La  Cuava: 

Roving  the  Territory 

Roderick  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 


On  the  vespers  of  the  first  day  of  the 
novena,  we  had  the  rosary  and  the 
Salve.  I had  sung  the  latter  about  thirty 
times  for  the  local  choir,  without  much 
development  in  their  confidence,  so  a 
group  from  Esperalville  offered  to  hike 
out  the  four  kilometers  each  night,  if  I 
would  drive  them  back  in  the  jeep  to 
sing  the  Salve. 

They  came,  but  no  one  in  the  church 
had  a novena  book,  so  we  had  the  short 
form  and  the  Salve  turned  out  to  be  in 
Spanish. 

A few  palos  were  found  (palm  trees 
sawed  off  and  covered  on  the  end  with 
hide)  so  we  had  dancing  to  drums  for 
about  the  last  seven  nights  of  the 
novena.  As  hardly  anyone  here  could 
dance,  the  first  night’s  dancing  ended  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  next  night  it 
went  on  for  half  an  hour.  Each  night 
more  took  part,  interest  in  learning  de- 
veloped, shyness  melted,  and  the 
dancing  lasted  longer  and  longer,  till 
they  whooped  it  up  for  three  hours  by 
a flickering  glim  on  the  last  night. 

The  morning  following  our  short 
form  novena  prayers,  I went  to  Yamasa 
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on  about  ten  errands,  one  of  which  was 
to  get  a book  — so  that  night,  I read 
the  novena.  For  several  nights  I asked 
for  a volunteer  to  read  it  and  after 
about  three  nights  the  school  teacher 
read  it.  Then  no  more  volunteers  for  a 
while.  Then  a local  lady  who  ‘prays’ 
took  it  one  night  and  a youth  from 
Esperalville  took  it  on  another  night. 
Literacy  is  not  too  rampant  yet  here, 
but  things  are  improving  all  the  time. 

During  the  novena.  Father  Vachon 
made  me  the  handsome  gift  of  his  Onan 
gasoline  generator,  a 1,500  watt  rig. 
Fr.  Ron  MacFarlane  brought  me  back 
some  #12  wire  from  the  Capital  on  the 
second  last  day  and  I wired  the  church. 

The  Sunday  announcements  included 
a notice  concerning  the  procession  . . . 
it  would  not  be  on  the  day  of  the  feast 
in  the  sun,  but  on  the  night  before,  the 
Vespers,  along  with  the  last  day  of  the 
novena;  everything  would  be  concluded 
with  the  last  Salve  of  the  novena. 

In  case  anyone  from  distant  parts 
thought  to  protest  the  night  .procession, 
I told  them  that  if  anyone  wanted  a 
procession  in  the  daytime,  they  could 
go  in  procession  in  the  sun  with  God 
and  my  blessing,  but  I would  stay  in  the 
shade. 

The  last  day  of  the  novena  was  not 
unattended  by  extra  preparations.  In 
addition  to  me  wiring  the  church,  a 
group  of  young  ladies  swabbed  down 
the  concrete  floor  of  the  church,  using 
brooms  of  straw  as  mops  and  tossing 
water  by  the  bucketful  in  all  directions. 
The  younger  children  came  from  near 
and  far  to  sieze  the  occasion  . . . they 
would  run  and  slide  on  the  wet  surface, 
mostly  using  a bare  posterior  or  a bare 
stomach  for  this  purpose.  All  had  a 
wonderful  time! 


For  lack  of  switches,  a few  clothes 
pins  were  applied  to  the  right  wires, 
the  plant  was  oiled,  gassed  up,  and  on 
went  the  lights.  Everyone  was  amazed 
and  it  was  something  to  see  the  younger 
ones,  and  some  older  ones,  standing  in 
rapt  contemplation  of  the  two  15-watt 
bulbs  mounted  high  on  the  face  of  the 
tower. 

A few  feet  from  the  church,  we 
would  have  been  in  complete  darkness, 
except  that  I had  asked  all  to  bring 
candles  for  the  procession.  Small 
candles  are  available  here  cheap  and 
about  one  in  three  had  candles.  I esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  three  to 
four  hundred  candles  lit  in  the  proces- 
sion, so  it  made  a most  impressive  sight. 

The  picture  of  Our  Lady  (a  7 x 5 
inch  one  was  all  we  could  find  around 
the  town)  was  carried  by  an  altar  boy, 
as  yet  without  soutane,  flanked  by  two 
more  in  similar  lay  clothes,  carrying 
red  vigil  lights.  I followed  in  soutane 
and  stole  (we  do  not  have  a cope  here 
yet)  and  I was  perspiring  enough  in  the 
85  degree  heat  without  putting  on  a 
surplice.  Since  the  parish  is  new,  all 
innovations  are  accepted  as  par  for  the 
course,  and  there  were  no  adverse 
comments. 

The  next  morning  we  had  the  Feast 
Day  Mass  and  such  a crowd  came  that 
they  took  me  by  surprise  ...  I couldn’t 
finish  hearing  the  confessions,  and  ran 
out  of  hosts  for  Communions. 

Though  we  did  not  have  the  tradi- 
tional banquet,  nor  a band  playing  in 
the  procession,  all  agreed  it  was  a very 
fine  novena  and  fiesta,  and  that  next 
year  we  would  be  set  up  better,  and 
things  would  be  done  in  real  style. 

Hasta  la  proxima,  and  God  bless 
you.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


If  art  does  not  enlarge  men’s  sym- 
pathies, it  does  nothing  morally.  I have 
had  heart-cutting  experiences  that  opin- 
ions are  a poor  cement  between  human 
souls;  and  the  only  effect  I ardently 
long  to  produce  by  my  writings  is  that 
those  who  read  them  should  be  better 
able  to  imagine  and  to  feel  the  pains 
and  the  joys  of  those  who  differ  from 
- themselves  in  everything  but  the  broad 
fact  of  being  struggling,  erring  human 
creatures. 

— George  Eliot 

* 

In  this  age,  the  mere  example  of  non- 
conformity, the  mere  refusal  to  bend 
, the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a service. 
Precisely  because  the  tyranny  of 
opinion  is  such  as  to  make  eccentricity 
t a reproach,  it  is  desirable  in  order  to 
I break  through  that  typranny,  that 
J people  should  be  eccentric.  Eccentri- 
city has  always  abounded  when  and 
i where  strength  of  character  has 
S abounded;  and  the  amount  of  eccen- 
* tricity  in  a society  has  generally  been 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  genius, 
mental  vigour  and  moral  courage  it 
contained.  That  so  few  dare  to  be 


eccentric  marks  the  chief  danger  of  the 
time. 

H:  * * 

Difficulty  in  love  is  inseparable  from 
the  deracination  and  the  alientation 
from  which  the  international  man 
suffers.  When  the  traditional  beliefs, 
sanctions  and  bonds  of  the  community 
and  of  the  family  decay  or  disappear  in 
the  distance  like  a receding  harbor, 
then  love  ceases  to  be  an  act  which  is 
in  relation  to  the  community,  and  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  family  and 
other  human  beings  love  becomes 
purely  personal. 

— Delmore  Schwartz 

* * * 

What  do  you  do? 

I’m  a go-getter. 

What’s  a go-getter? 

Well  . . . my  wife  works  and  I go  get 
her. 

* * * 

Campion’s  first  sermon  when  he  arrived 
in  England  on  the  mission  that  ended 
in  his  martyrdom  was  on  the  text: 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.”  This  text  provided  the 
theme  that  runs  through  everything  he 
said  or  did  in  those  last  days  — the  in- 
crease of  Christ’s  Kingdom  at  whatever 
personal  cost. 

* * * 

The  covers  of  this  book  are  too  far 

— Short  Book  Review 

I wonder  at  the  phenomenon  of  the 
biggest  mass-circulation  media,  such  as 
films,  networks  and  slick  paper  maga- 
zines showing  the  least  editorial  bold- 
ness and  sense  of  intellectual  freedom. 
I see  little  evidence  that  moral  size  is  in 
any  direct  ratio  to  economic  size. 

— Eric  Sevareid 
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! FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

i Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

I This  morning  I have  just  finished 

reading  over  thirty  of  your  wonderful 
letters. 

From  all  over  Canada  they  pour  into 
Headquarters  each  month.  From  the 
far  West,  from  the  mountain  towns, 
from  lonely  prairie  villages  with  beauti- 
ful-sounding names,  from  cities  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  from  La  Belle  Prov- 
ince, Quebec,  down  to  the  Maritimes, 
boys  and  girls  write  in  each  month. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  just  a few 
lines,  some  of  them  longer,  but  all  of 
them,  without  exception  show  me  what 
great  people  our  children  shall  become 
— and  you  know  why?  Because  all  the 
letters  are  filled  with  expressions  of 
love  for  other  people;  people  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves.  There  are  letters 
that  tell  me  of  prayers  said,  of  sacrifices 
made  and  of  things  done  — for  others! 

You  hardly  ever  read  of  a Junior 
Missionary  asking  for  anything  for 
himself  or  herself,  just  expressions  of 
how  happy  the  writers  are  to  be  able 
to  do  their  little  bit  for  God  and  other 
people. 

Pat  yourselves  on  the  back  Junior 
Missionaries!!  This  month  we  take  a 
few  minutes  to  sing  your  praises!  You 
have  the  admiration  of  all  of  us  and 
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the  appreciation  of  those  countless  n 
(and  to  you  faceless)  people  that  you  1 
by  your  prayers,  by  your  sacrifices  and  H 
by  your  generosity  have  helped  make  1 
their  lives  a little  less  unhappy,  a little  1 
less  sad,  and  a little  less  hopeless.  Keep  y 
up  the  Good  Work.  God  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“My  mom  thought  it  would  be  nice  ; 
to  send  you  10%  of  my  baby-sitting 
money  for  the  missions.”  Cathy 
Misutka,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

“On  Christmas  we  went  singing 
carols  with  the  family,  my  sisters, 
Susan,  Kathy  and  Laurie  and  my 
brothers  Michael,  Kenny  and  Nicky — 
we  hope  the  amount  collected  will  help 
the  missions.”  — Jeannie  Anson,  St. 
Boniface,  Manitoba. 

“I  am  trying  to  help  you  as  much  as 
I can.  So  I’m  praying  for  you,  I am 
only  eight  years  old.”  — Charlene 
James,  St.  Bernadette  School,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

Our  group  here  at  St.  Timothy  has 
raised  $3.30.  We  raised  this  by  shovel- 
ing driveways.”  — Donald  Schreifels, 
Barry  Miller,  Tony  Laniolo,  John 
Gallamazzii,  Cooksville,  Ontario. 

“I  had  a very  good  Christmas  and  so 
I enclose  $1.05  for  the  Missions.”  — 
Charles  Slotwinski,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 
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Loading  oranges  in  the  market  place  in  Santo 
Domingo. 


ON  THE  ROAD- 
Hie  Dominican  Republic 

Part  III 

/^nce  inside  the  old  walled  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of 
The  Dominican  Republic,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  Spanish  ships  coming  into  port. 
From  the  old  gun  installations  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  only  one  way  to  enter 
the  city  and  that  was  by  ship.  Since 
there  were  no  jets  it  was  sufficient  to 
secure  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  port 
and  the  city  was  thereby  safe  from 
enemy  attack.  In  Santo  Domingo,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  New  World,  you  can 
walk  down  the  oldest  street  and  visit 
the  oldest  church.  It  is  from  the  roof 


of  that  same  church  that  you  can  get  a 
breathtaking  panoramic  view  of  the 
whole  port  area.  Were  it  not  for  an 
occasional  airplane  passing  overhead  it 
would  be  possible  to  imagine  that  it  is 
400  years  ago  and  the  son  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  is  the  Governor  of 
Hispaniola.  . . . 

Inside  the  completely  restored  house 
of  Columbus  a guide  took  us  through 
the  many  spacious  rooms  of  the 
Governor’s  house  and  he  pointed  out 
where  the  limestone  and  the  original 
timbers  have  been  preserved  by  re- 
inforcing the  walls.  Tables  and  chairs 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  set  off  by 
dishes  and  cutlery  of  the  same  period. 
On  the  walls  the  guide  informs  us  are 
priceless  Flemish  tapestries  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It’s  nearly  noon  as  we  re-enter  the 
street.  It’s  hot  and  humid  and  most 
people  are  heading  for  some  shady  spot 
to  escape  the  cruel  rays  of  the  sun. 
Young  people  are  leaning  up  against 
the  walls  watching  the  world  go  by, 
while  horse-drawn  and  gas-driven  carts 
jockey  for  position  on  the  narrow 
streets.  The  ordinary  stores  are  un- 
adorned with  signs  of  any  kind  other 
than  the  bright  two-tone  colours.  Reds 
and  greens,  yellows  and  blues,  blues 
and  greens,  yellows  and  greens,  and 
every  possible  combination.  It  is  an 
eye-catching  display  what  with  doors 
ten  feet  high  and  balconies  overlooking 
the  street  on  both  sides. 

There  is  a smell  of  life  in  the  raw 
here  on  the  main  street.  The  smell  is 
one  of  over-ripe  fruit,  human  sweat, 
garbage,  fish,  gasoline  fumes,  human 
waste  and  printers  ink.  It  is  not  a smell 
that  you  will  soon  forget.  It  seems  to 
cling  to  you  as  you  make  your  way 
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Forced  to  hustle  for  a few  pennies,  they  are 
geared  for  survival. 

through  the  crowded  street.  The  streets 
are  cobbled  and  occasionally  there  will 
even  be  evidences  of  a moorish  design 
on  the  walk-out  in  front  of  a public 
building. 

As  we  enter  the  library  we  see  stu- 
dents and  office  workers  huddled 
around  tables  taking  advantage  of  the 
unaccustomed  space  to  read  and  study. 
Out  in  the  yard  behind  the  library 
tutors  have  set  up  blackboards  and 
they  conduct  special  classes  for  fellow 
students. 

Father  Robert  Smith,  the  Superior  of 
Scarboro’s  mission  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  is  with  me  and  he  explains 
that  education  is  still  very  much  geared 
to  the  arts  and  that  courses  in  agricul- 
ture are  still  few  and  far  between.  The 
aim  of  so  many  of  these  students 
apparently  is  to  get  a visa  and  get  out 
of  the  country  or  get  a classical  educa- 
tion and  teach. 

People  can  talk  about  politics  today 
for  the  first  time.  Elections  usually 
bring  violence  in  their  wake.  Every 
night  since  the  election  there  has  been 
some  incident.  One  night  it  was  two 
students  shot  and  thrown  in  a ditch. 


The  next  night  it  was  a policeman  shot 
down.  New  violence  breaks  out  at  the 
cemetery  when  the  two  forces  come 
together. 

In  recent  years  the  radio  has  become 
very  common.  Nearly  everyone  has  a 
transistor  radio  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  ideal  way  to  teach  the  people. 

As  we  got  back  into  the  car.  Father 
Smith  switched  on  the  radio  and  we 
were  just  in  time  to  hear  the  daily  talk 
by  Juan  Bosch,  a former  president  of 
the  Republic,  who  is  a university  pro- 
fessor. Not  too  long  before  there  had 
been  an  open  letter  to  the  Government 
urging  the  Government  to  deport  Juan 
Bosch.  It  seemed  that  his  forthright 
talks  were  beginning  to  hurt  some  of 
the  vested  interests  of  wealthy  land- 
owners  in  the  country.  For  some 
reason  Dr.  Bosch  has  been  allowed  to 
continue  his  half-hour  radio  broadcasts 
each  day  and  in  fact  the  text  of  his 
speech  is  usually  reprinted  in  the 
evening  paper. 

Juan  Bosch  is  a very  effective  speaker 
and  in  the  language  that  the  campesino 
can  understand  he  takes  events  from 
the  news  of  the  day  and  relates  them  to 
the  struggle  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples.  He  always  tries  to  get  away 
from  regionalism  — in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  people  conscious  of  being  first 
of  all  Latin  Americans.  He  is  slowly 
but  surely  making  the  people  aware  of 
what  they  can  do  to  help  themselves. 

At  nearly  every  corner  there  is  a 
police  box  and  bumps  in  the  road 
known  locally  as  ‘sleeping  policemen’, 
keep  people  aware  that  even  though 
Trujillo  is  dead  much  of  the  machinery 
he  built  up  over  the  years  still  remains. 

There  is  a kind  of  a lesson  in  the 
monument  that  was  erected  to  mark  the 
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spot  on  the  highway  leading  from  the 
city  to  the  airport  where  Trujillo  was 
assassinated.  The  first  monument  was 
dedicated  to  Trujillo.  After  the  revolu- 
tion in  1965,  it  was  tom  down  and  an- 
other one  erected  and  dedicated  to  his 
assassins.  Today  it  is  only  one  more 
place  covered  with  the  slogans  of  politi- 
cal candidates. 

In  one  of  the  barrios  of  the  Capital 
the  poverty  is  almost  unbelievable.  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  people  filch  food  from 
the  scraps  around  the  market  stalls. 
Selling  even  a few  oranges,  grapes  or 
peanuts  is  the  difference  between  eating 
and  not  eating.  There  amidst  seething 
emotions,  garbage  and  crowded  condi- 
tions communism  can  thrive  and  revo- 
lution seems  inevitable.  A popular  new 
paper  that’s  flagrantly  anti-govemment 
sells  in  the  market  place. 

Small  children  with  distended  bellies 
run  around  without  clothing  of  any 
kind.  In  spite  of  this  oppresive  poverty 
men  and  women  can  still  smile.  Al- 
though they  have  next  to  nothing 
themselves  they  are  willing  to  share 
what  they  have  with  others.  The  people 
are  not  discouraged  but  they  seem  to 
have  become  resigned.  Down  in  such 
hopeless  areas  as  this  one,  even  small 
children  have  eyes  that  seem  as  old  as 
time  itself.  They  have  been  forced  to 
hustle  for  a few  pennies  and  they  are 
geared  to  survival.  As  we  get  out  of  the 
car  we  are  almost  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a dozen  or  more  boys.  They 
are  curious  and  they  follow  us  up  to  the 
door  of  a house.  A few  of  them  have 
shirts,  others  have  short  pants  and  still 
others  have  neither.  All  of  them  are 
barefoot  and  as  they  look  up  at  us  I 
can’t  help  but  think  about  the  kind  of 
future  such  children  can  hope  for.  ■ 


“I  want  you  to  be  happy,  always  happy 
in  the  Lord;  I repeat,  what  I want  is 
your  happiness” 

— Paul  to  the  Philippians  4:4 

/^ur  word  carnival  comes  from  two 
Latin  words,  ‘came’  and  ‘vale’ 
meaning  ‘Farewell  O flesh!”  It  is  the 
season  of  merrymaking  and  revelry  just 
before  the  Lenten  fast.  In  France  it’s 
called  ‘Mardi  Gras’;  in  Italy  ‘Martedi 
Grasso’;  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal  it’s 
‘Carnival’. 

No  matter  what  you  call  it  the  cus- 
tom dates  back  to  the  time  when  Lent 
was  a season  of  vigorous  fasting  and 
harsh  penance.  The  Carnival  was  the 
last  burst  of  joy  before  the  sombre 
season  of  Lent  recalled  the  passion  and 
death  of  the  Saviour.  Until  Easter 
Sunday  there  would  be  an  attempt 
made  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christ’s 
suffering  and  his  final  hours  on  the 
cross.  It  was  as  though  the  bride- 
groom had  been  taken  away  from  his 
friends  for  forty  days.  Carnival  time  in 
St.  Vincent  conjures  up  all  these  asso- 
ciations and  provides  visitors  with  a 
truly  breathtaking  spectacle. 

John’s  disciples  and  the  Pharisees 
used  to  observe  fasts.  Once  Jesus  was 
approached  and  asked:  “The  disciples 
of  John  and  the  disciples  of  the  Phari- 
sees are  fasting;  your  disciples  are  not 
fasting.  How  is  that?” 

Jesus  said  to  them:  “Can  wedding 
guests  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them?  As  long  as  they  have  the  bride- 
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groom  with  them  they  cannot  fast. 
However  a time  is  coming  when  the 
bridegroom  is  tom  away  from  them, 


and  then  they  will  fast  — yes,  on  that 
day!” 

— Mark  2:18-20 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
; step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

Iree  For  Freedom 

Be  happy  citizens  of  Puerto  Plata,  and 
my  heart  will  be  fully  satisfied  even 
without  the  office  which  you  desire  1 
may  obtain;  but  first  of  all,  be  just  if 
you  desire  to  be  happy,  for  that  is  man's 
first  duty,  be  united  and  thus  you  will 


Juan  Pablo  Duat1:e 


put  out  the  flame  of  discord  and 
conquer  your  enemies,  and  the  Father- 
land  will  be  free  and  safe,  and  your 
wishes  will  be  gratified;  so  shall  I obtain 
my  greatest  recompense,  the  only  one 
to  which  I aspire:  that  of  seeing  you 
peaceful,  happy,  independent  and  free. 

— Juan  Pablo  Duarte 

' I 'he  problem  in  the  Spanish  Colony 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1844  was 
that  Spain  had  ceded  Domingo  to 
France  and  France  under  Napolean 
had  turned  the  colony  over  to  Haiti. 

It  was  to  throw  off  the  Haitian  rule 
and  save  the  mixed  blood  peoples  from 
the  resentful  blacks  that  three  men 
risked  everything  and  became  heroes  in 
exile.  Today,  pictures  of  the  three  men 
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Ramon  Mella 


adorn  every  school  and  public  building 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  however 
who,  of  the  three,  is  called  the  Father 
of  his  country.  But  Ramon  Mella  and 
Francisco  Sanchez  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  together  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  a successful  revolt. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  attack  it  had 
been  necessary  to  form  a coalition  with 
the  forces  of  Santana  and  Baez.  Both 
Santana  and  Baez  were  committeed  to 
seeking  support  from  the  big  Colonial 
Powers.  Santana  favored  Spain  and 
Baez  looked  to  France. 

On  the  night  of  February  27,  1844, 
the  conspirators,  fearing  to  postpone 
their  move  lest  it  be  betrayed  to  the 
Haitians,  struck.  The  gate  of  El  Conde 


Francesco  del  Rosario  Sanchez 


was  seized  and  its  guard  surrendered  to 
Sanchez.  The  Haitian  Governor,  sur- 
prised, evacuated  the  Ozama  fortress 
and  the  city  itself,  with  little  bloodshed. 
A few  days  later  Azua,  Santiago  and 
the  other  provincial  cities  capitulated. 
A central  governing  Junta  presided  over 
by  Ramon  Mella  was  formed.  On 
March  14th,  Duarte  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Ozama  and  on  the  following  day 
entered  the  capital  in  triumph. 

But  Duarte’s  glory  was  short-lived. 
The  allies,  Santana  and  Baez  proved 
to  be  both  ambitious  and  treacherous. 
Duarte  had  long  mistrusted  Santana’s 
wish  for  Spanish  support  and  Baez’s 
wish  for  French  support. 

Juan  Pablo  Duarte  was  offered  the 
presidency  but  he  refused  the  honour 
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until  he  should  be  duly  elected  by  the 
people.  It  was  to  be  this  very  lack  of 
personal  ambition  and  his  belief  in  the 
innate  worth  of  his  fellow  man  which 
was  to  ironically  incapacitate  Duarte 
from  becoming  the  ruler  the  times 
demanded. 

On  July  12th,  Santana  made  his 
move.  He  marched  on  the  Capital  and 
had  himself  proclaimed  dictator.  Mella, 
like  Duarte,  wanted  to  avoid  civil  war 
and  he  worked  out  a compromise  where 
Duarte  and  Santana  would  stand  for 
election  as  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively.  Santana  had  Mella 
thrown  into  prison  and  he  removed 
Sanchez  from  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Junta. 

Juan  Pablo  Duarte  was  arrested  in 
Puerto  Plata  as  a common  criminal. 
The  three  of  them,  Duarte,  Mella  and 
Sanchez  were  threatened  with  the  death 
penalty  if  any  of  them  should  ever  set 
foot  on  Dominican  soil  again.  Sanchez 
and  Mella  were  sent  into  exile  in  Eng- 
land and  Duarte  was  put  aboard  a 
vessel  bound  for  Germany. 

And  thus  a revolution  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  instigators  as  so 
often  happens  with  freedom  move- 
ments. Nothing  in  the  “liberated” 
country  was  now  fundamentally  differ- 
ent. Only  the  names  of  the  oppressors 
had  changed.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Wi  1 1 , the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


A Young  Man 
and  the  River 

'T^e  brown  muddy  water  of  the 
Amazon,  thick  with  alluvial  soil, 
vegetation  and  dissolving  tree  particles 
from  the  eroding  banks  is  like  a grow- 
ing boy  bursting  the  seams  of  last  year’s 
suit.  It  is  June  and  the  rains  have  come 
and  gone.  The  once  prominent  banks 
are  no  longer  visible.  It  seems  as 
though  the  trees  and  thick  shrubs  are 
growing  right  out  of  the  advancing 
water.  Only  tiny  hummocks  of  land 
peep  out  of  the  churning  waters.  Clus- 
tered together  are  numerous  head  of 
cattle  munching  contentedly  on  the 
bales  of  grass  that  have  been  pains- 
takingly transported  by  farmers  in  re- 
peated trips  by  dugout  canoe.  Those 
tiny  hillocks  called  Maromba  (safety 
place)  by  the  local  people  surrounded 
by  water  are  all  that  are  left  of  what 
were  once  the  banks  of  this  mighty 
river.  There  is  a terrible  power  re- 
siding in  this  river.  Sometimes  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  reins  that  hold  its  awful 
forces  in  check  are  suddenly  snapped 
and  the  river  is  free  to  gallop  in  all 
directions  like  a stampeding  herd  of 
wild  stallions.  Here  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  the  people  have  learned 
that  this  mighty  river  is  almost  human 
in  the  way  it  can  lash  out  in  sudden 
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Hubert  looking 
over  a neighbors  herd. 


bursts  of  anger  only  to  turn  again  and 
smile  benevolently  as  it  gently  with- 
draws from  the  land  leaving  rich 
deposits  of  silt  to  increase  the  yield  and 
give  new  life  to  the  soil. 

When  the  Amazon  floods  its  banks 
the  people  who  had  been  living  along 
its  shores  for  easy  access  to  the  only 
transportation  system  in  the  area 
abandon  their  houses  and  move  back 
to  higher  land. 

And  when  the  waters  recede  the 
people  return  and  find  the  soil  richer 
and  more  fecund  because  the  river  had 
come  and  gone.  Children  along  the 
Amazon  learn  to  respect  the  river  at  an 
early  age.  They  sit  straight  in  the  prow 
as  they  paddle  their  dugout  canoes  in 
and  out  of  the  trees  remembering  how 
it  had  been  when  the  land  was  dry. 

Father  Hubert  Den  Tandt,  SFM,  was 
not  bom  and  brought  up  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon.  In  fact  it  was 
only  a few  short  years  ago  that  he 
arrived  as  a missionary  to  work  in  this 
remote  area.  Working  out  from  a town 
called  Umcura  far  up  the  river  in  the 
interior,  Father  Hubert  has  become  ac- 


customed to  travel  on  the  river.  He 
operates  a small  outboard  for  short 
trips  and  the  houseboat  for  moving  sick 
people  down  river  and  hauling  supplies 
and  equipment  into  the  remote  areas 
of  the  parish.  In  fact  it  was  because  of 
a sick  person  being  transported  down 
river  to  Itacoatiara  that  we  were  able  to 
get  a trip  up  to  Urucura. 

Father  Hubert  is  a young  man  with  a 
ready  smile.  He  keeps  in  good  condi- 
tion by  hopping  in  and  out  of  boats, 
riding  a tractor  on  an  experimental 
farm  in  the  district,  swinging  an  axe  at 
some  of  the  stubborn  hardwoods  that 
grow  in  the  area,  and  generally  by 
keeping  on  the  move  all  the  time.  His 
partner  in  Umcura,  Father  Brian 
Manning,  SFM,  is  presently  away  try- 
ing to  put  through  a deal  for  a floating 
sawmill  and  so  we  won’t  get  a chance  to 
see  him. 

Having  spent  most  of  his  young  life 
working  on  his  father’s  farm  at  Wood- 
stock,  Ontario,  and  observing  the  opera- 
tion, Father  Hubert  has  been  able  to 
show  the  local  people  how  to  improve 
their  farming  methods. 
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Father  Hubert  and  the  Prefect  of  Urucara 
heading  for  an  isolated  community. 


Once  on  the  houseboat  with  a load 
of  sacks  in  the  hold,  Father  Hubert  ties 
his  small  boat  on  behind  and  we  are  off 
and  running.  Over  the  dull  throb  of  the 
houseboat’s  diesel  engine,  Father 
Hubert  talks  about  the  community 
development  projects  that  are  under- 
way. 

“We’re  working  on  a number  of 
roads  right  now  to  enable  the  people 
who  live  farther  inland  to  come  to- 
gether and  get  their  produce  picked  up 
along  the  river.” 

“Why  do  they  live  so  far  apart?” 

“People  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
nomadic.  They  will  pick  up  at  the  drop 
of  a hat  and  move  to  another  area  be- 
cause they  heard  there  was  a good  piece 
of  land  avilable.” 

Our  attention  is  momentarily  dis- 
tracted as  the  young  man  acting  as  pilot 
rings  the  bell  to  cut  the  engines  while 
he  attempts  to  manoever  the  boat 


through  a shallow  section  among  thick  | 
foliage  and  overhanging  branches  with-  | 
out  beaching  it.  ? 

“I  remember  one  night  Father  ■ 
Manning  and  I spent  four  or  five  hours 
trying  to  get  this  big  beauty  off  of  a 
sand  bar.”  Father  Hubert  laughs  and 
looks  on  approvingly  as  the  young  pilot 
displays  his  knowledge  of  the  terrain  ; 
and  an  inborn  sense  of  feel  for  the 
river.  “We  were  in  mud  up  to  the  hips.  I 
It  just  wouldn’t  budge.”  | 

Father  Hubert  gets  back  his  regular  | 

train  of  thought  when  we  have  skirted  | 
the  shallow  area  and  the  ringing  of  the  | 
bell  and  the  cutting  of  engines  has  been  ' 
replaced  by  the  regular  clacking  sound  | 

of  the  wheel  and  the  steady  chugulug  I 

of  the  engine  as  the  houseboat  cuts  | 

through  the  water.  j 

“We’re  going  to  be  experimenting  | 

with  new  types  of  grass  in  the  next  few  I 
months.  If  we  hope  to  raise  cattle  here  | 

we’re  going  to  need  an  extra  high  yield  I 

and  more  nutrition  than  we’ve  been  j 
getting.  I mean  it’s  hard  work  chopping  | 
those  trees  down  with  an  axe.  Every  j 

acre  has  to  count.  By  next  January  we  ^ 

should  be  hard  at  it.” 

“What  is  Father  Manning  planning  j 
to  do  with  the  sawmill?”  i 

“Well,  it’s  a tall  order  really.  He’s 
trying  to  get  the  sawmill  and  a barge 
to  float  it  on.  The  idea  is  that  this  saw- 
mill will  be  mobile  and  will  run  up  and 
down  the  river  sawing  logs  on  the  spot. 

It  will  be  a lot  more  satisfactory  than  | 
floating  them  down  river  to  a sawmill.  | 
Our  big  problem  here  is  community.  |j 
People  are  so  scattered  that  they  have  | || 
become  rugged  individualists.  We  even 
plan  to  create  some  artificial  communi- 
ties by  moving  people  from  inland 
points  to  a central  area.”  | 
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I “What  do  the  people  think  of  that?” 
“Well,  you  know  the  people  here  are 

I looking  for  the  means  of  survival.  Life 
is  hard  for  the  people  in  this  part  of 
i Brazil.  Fortunately  they  have  nothing 
to  compare  their  life  with  and  so  they 
! are  content  with  simple  pleasures.  They 
I all  do  some  farming  and  a little  fishing 
I and  they  live  off  the  land.” 

’ “Are  the  people  happy?” 

“They  work  hard  and  they  get  very 
little  in  return  but  when  they  travel 
along  this  river  in  their  dugout  canoes, 
they  can  stop  at  any  house  along  the 
way  to  rest  and  eat.  The  people  here 
are  generous  and  patient.” 

“What  about  the  local  farming 
methods?” 

“Actually  the  traditional  farming 
that  is  done  in  this  area  is  the  best  way 
to  farm.  Oh  I know  you  hear  foreign  in- 
dustrialists say  that  all  these  people 
need  is  a fleet  of  tractors  and  some 
know-how  and  all  their  problems  would 
be  solved.  This  just  isn’t  true.  People 
here  are  undernourished  and  the  tradi- 
tional farming  technique  makes  allow- 
ances for  the  hot  climate.  There  are 
siestas  and  the  farmer  plants  what  he 
needs  for  his  own  consumption.  We 
hope  to  work  within  their  traditional 
farming  format.  We  don’t  want  them 
to  lose  their  identity.  This  is  important. 
It’s  possible  to  up  the  yield  and  improve 
the  strain  without  disrupting  their  social 
patterns.” 

As  our  boat  pulls  into  a tiny  inlet 
along  the  shore  a crowd  of  people  are 
gathered  on  the  bank.  One  of  the  men 
on  the  bank  catches  the  tow  rope  and 
secures  it  on  a tree  as  a narrow  plank  is 
stretched  from  the  boat  to  the  shore. 
Once  we  have  stepped  ashore  we  are 
welcomed  eargerly  by  the  people  and 


Father  Bryan  Manning  at  work  on  demonstra- 
tion farm. 


then  in  a ceremony  that  is  as  old  as 
Christianity  and  the  first  Portuguese 
missionary  in  this  country  they  lead  us 
while  singing  hymns  to  the  small 
wooden  chapel  up  on  the  level.  Once 
inside  the  chapel,  the  people  stand 
waiting  for  Father  Hubert  to  arrive  in- 
side the  walls.  Once  there  he  greets 
them  and  it  reminds  me  of  what  it  must 
have  been  like  for  Paul  on  his  frequent 
journeys.  The  custom  is  to  give  a talk 
on  the  gospels  and  then  to  perform 
baptisms,  marriages  and  whatever  else 
is  to  be  done. 

It’s  a feast  day  in  the  tiny  village 
today  and  school  children  are  running 
about  eargerly  in  anticipation  of  the 
feast  to  come.  Chickens  and  pigs  and 
dogs  and  cats  are  running  around 
gobbling  up  the  stray  bits  of  food  which 
fall  to  the  ground. 

As  evening  draws  near  Father 
Hubert  unpacks  the  portable  generator 
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and  in  a matter  of  seconds  the  putt  putt 
of  the  motor  produces  power  enough 
for  some  twenty  lights  strung  around 
the  small  perimeter  of  the  praza.  After 
celebrating  evening  Mass  Father 
Hubert,  to  the  delight  of  children  and 
grownups  alike,  sets  up  a movie  camera 
and  there,  on  a portable  screen,  is  an 
animated  movie  on  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease.  It  is  a real  plea- 
sure to  see  how  much  delight  these 
people  get  from  the  short  film.  It  is 
hard  for  us  who  have  always  known 
electricity  and  have  taken  its  wonders 
pretty  much  for  granted  to  realize  what 
a wondrous  thing  is  the  electric  light 
and  how  even  more  wondrous  is  an  ani- 
mated color  film  by  Walt  Disney  to 
people  who  have  no  lights. 

Since  we  have  to  be  back  in  Urucura 
to  get  started  on  our  journey  back  to 
Itacoatiara  we  must  leave  the  celebra- 
tion just  as  the  dancing  is  about  to 
begin.  Father  Hubert  helps  to  load  the 
equipment  back  on  board  the  house- 
boat, unloads  the  sacks  for  the  grain 
harvest  and  then  jumps  into  his  own 
little  boat  to  guide  the  houseboat  out 
into  the  open  river.  Once  we  have 
passed  the  narrows  Father  Hubert  gives 
three  short  tugs  on  the  powerful 
Johnson  engine  and  moves  back  to  the 
people  on  shore  and  the  ongoing  cele- 
bration. ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 


Stand  Up 
and 

Go  to  the 
Nations 

Jim  Gauthier,  SFM 

“We  are  in  difficulties  on  all  sides  but 
never  cornered;  we  see  no  answer  to 
our  problems,  but  never  despair;  we 
have  been  persecuted,  but  never  de- 
serted; knocked  down,  but  never  killed; 
always,  wherever  we  may  be  we  carry 
with  us  in  our  body  the  death  of  Jesus 
...”  2 Cor.  4:8 


T have  read  these  words  many  times, 
and  thought  of  them  as  words  echo- 
ing out  of  the  past  with  no  particular 
application  to  modem  day  living.  How- 
ever, very  recently  their  meaning  be- 
came clear  to  me.  They  are  not  only 
words  applicable  to  St.  Paul,  but  words 
which  are  relevant  to  the  missionary  of 
the  20th  Century. 

The  apostles  met  many  difficulties  in 
those  early  days  of  the  Church.  They 
had,  for  example,  to  find  solutions  to 
such  problems  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Judaism;  the 
organization  of  the  infant  Church;  and 
the  vexing  problem  of  how  the  Chris- 
tian was  to  live  in  the  surrounding 
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pagan  environment.  Added  to  these  was 
the  constant  threat  of  death.  No  wonder 
Paul  cried  out  “we  carry  with  us  in  our 
body,  the  death  of  Jesus.”  His  words 
are  prophetic  of  the  missionary  in  the 
1970’s. 

Japan  is  a country  far  removed  from 
the  world  Paul  lived  in,  and  yet  there 
is  one  common  characteristic  — Pagan- 
ism. I feel  that  in  a very  real  sense  a 
man  sent  to  Japan  is  called  to  live  a life 
quite  similar  to  that  lived  by  Paul.  The 
Apostles  words,  then,  have  real  mean- 
ing for  him;  indeed,  one  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Japan  re-lives  Paul’s  experi- 
ences. 

“We  are  in  difficulties  on  all  sides,’’ 
— Japan  is  an  Oriental  country.  The 
language  is  very  difficult  and  always 
presents  a barrier  in  communicating 
with  the  people.  When  a man  arrives  in 
Japan  from  Canada,  he  immediately 
begins  a 2-year  language  course.  When 
he  completes  the  course  he  meets  the 
embarrassing  situation  of  not  under- 
standing what  is  being  said  to  him.  He 
must  sit  through  parish  meetings  with- 


out understanding  the  conversation.  He 
must  hear  Confessions  without  know- 
ing what  is  being  confessed.  He  must 
speak  with  people  and  yet  not  be  cer- 
tain if  he  is  being  understood.  Added  to 
the  language  problem  there  is  the 
burden  of  always  being  regarded  as  a 
foreigner.  No  matter  how  well  he  can 
speak  the  language,  he  is  always  an 
outsider.  Because  of  the  Japanese 
characteristic  of  being  extremely  re- 
served, it  takes  years  to  develop  a 
friendship.  It  is  part  of  human  nature 
to  want  to  be  accepted  as  an  equal  by 
the  people  around  us,  and  when  this  is 
absent  a real  suffering  results.  But  as 
the  Apostle  says  “we  are  never  cor- 
nered.” A missioner  must  shoulder  his 
cross  and  continue  walking  never  ad- 
mitting defeat. 

“We  see  no  answer  to  our  problems,” 
— The  Second  Vatican  Council  planted 
the  seeds  of  renewal  and  change  within 
the  Church.  As  a result  of  the  Council’s 
emphasis  on  the  Church’s  deeper  con- 
tact with  the  world,  structures  inherited 
from  the  past  must  be  re-examined.  As 


! 
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a result  of  this  examination,  some  will 
remain  as  before  others  with  be  modi- 
fied, and  others  will  be  changed.  Like 
Canada,  Christianity  has  been  preached 
through  the  parish  system.  Mass  was 
held  on  Sundays  and  during  the  week, 
people  were  instructed  in  our  Faith, 
organizations  such  as  the  Legion  of 
Mary,  were  formed  and  English  con- 
versation was  taught  as  a service  to  the 
surrounding  community.  However 
there  are  over  99  million  people  who 
are  not  Christian.  Therefore  mission- 
aries must  ask  questions  re  the  effective- 
ness of  past  methods.  Are  they  still 
valid?  Can  they  be  modified?  Must 
they  be  completely  changed?  Should 
we  preach  the  Gospel  directly  or  in- 
directly? Should  we  have  men  working 
outside  of  the  parochial  setup?  We 
don’t  know  the  answers,  but  we  are 
trying  to  find  them.  Therefore  there 
are  missioners  who  do  parish  work. 
Others  go  into  factories,  universities, 
high  schools,  join  community  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Lions  Club.  Others 
work  with  young  people  both  Christian 
and  non-Christian.  Others  are  involved 
in  the  wide  field  of  counselling  and 
psychology.  These  are  big  questions 
and  the  solutions  seem  to  be  difficult 
but  as  the  Apostle  Paul  says  “we  never 
despair.”  We  can’t  quit  or  we  betray 
Christ  who  conquered  through  love  and 
suffering. 

‘‘Knocked  down  but  never  killed” 
These  words  bring  to  mind  warfare  in 
which  a soldier  is  knocked  down  in 
battle.  Paul  was  probably  thinking  of 
the  Roman  war  tactics  when  he  wrote 
these  words,  and  applied  it  symbolically 
to  his  own  case.  He  had  experienced 
many  sufferings  both  physical  and 
mental,  but  with  the  help  of  God  was 


never  overcome  by  them.  He  always 
got  up  after  being  knocked  down.  The 
seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted  in 
Japan  300  years  ago  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs.  The  growth  of  the  Church, 
however,  has  been  slow.  Missionaries 
have  given  their  life  energy  to  the 
Japanese  and  yet  so  little  seems  to  have 
come  of  it.  Various  projects  have  been 
started  only  to  be  nipped  at  the  be- 
ginning. Missionaries  have  put  them- 
selves completely  at  the  service  of  the 
people,  and  yet  little  appreciation  is 
shown  in  return.  There  are  good  times 
and  bad  times,  times  of  a feeling  of  ac- 
complishment, and  times  of  dismal 
failure.  Like  Paul,  he  often  feels  he 
has  been  knocked  to  the  ground  and  yet 
known  he  must  not  lie  there  but  rather 
rise  again. 

“After  the  storm,  comes  the  rainbow 
and  sunshine”  This  is  true  of  life  in 
general  and  it  is  true  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  particular.  Everything 
looked  hopeless  to  Peter  and  the 
Apostles  as  they  gazed  at  their  cruci- 
fied Master,  but  their  sorrow  was 
turned  into  joy.  They  went  out  and 
changed  the  world.  To  the  pessimist 
the  future  of  Christianity  has  little  hope 
of  survival.  It  might  seem  she  has 
finally  met  an  insurmountable  foe, 
Japan.  But  if  a Christian  really  believes 
that  Christ  is  Risen,  he  will  persevere 
with  a firm  hope  that  Christ  will  tri- 
umph. The  Church  urgently  needs  men 
who,  giving  up  family,  country  and  self, 
will  take  up  the  challenge.  Young 
people  are  looking  for  such  a challenge 
in  life.  The  missionary  life  is  difficult 
and  demands  sacrifice  and  yet  “unless 
the  seed  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  remains  alone  and  cannot  bear 
fruit.”  ■ 
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Development  or  Evangelization? 

Touring  Lent  in  Canada,  we  hear  much  about  development. 

We  have  ‘Share  Lent’  campaigns  in  all  parishes,  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Bishops’  organization  called  ‘Develop- 
ment and  Peace’.  Some  people  say  that  development  is  not  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  Church;  others  will  say,  “I  will  give  only 
towards  development  projects.”  Both  of  these  attitudes  are 
extreme. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  the  Church  speaks  of  develop- 
ment, it  means  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  who  is  both 
body  and  spirit,  with  human  needs  and  spiritual  needs.  Possibly 
there  is  some  confusion  because  of  the  terminology  used.  If 
by  development,  one  means  only  socio-economic  development, 
then,  this  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  not  the 
end  all  and  be  all  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Socio-eco- 
nomic development  can  be  considered  part  of  evangelization, 
but  it  is  not  all  that  evangelization  is  about. 

Socio-economic  development  is  not  only  the  problem  of  the 
Church,  in  fact,  it  is  not  primarily  the  problem  of  the  Church. 
However,  because  it  is  one  of  the  human  family’s  biggest  prob- 
lems today,  and  all  Christians  are  part  of  the  human  family,  we, 
of  necessity,  must  get  involved  in  some  way. 

The  missionary  who  gets  involved  in  the  problems  of  socio- 
economic development  can  do  a lot  because  he  knows  the 
problems  at  the  grass  roots  level,  at  the  level  of  the  poor.  He 
understands  the  people  and  has  their  confidence.  He  can  give 
the  inspiration  and  leadership  that  are  needed  at  the  initial 
stages  of  a development  project  before  local  leaders  have  been 
trained.  And  even  later,  he  is  always  available  to  be  of  service. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  say  that,  any  dedicated 
Christian,  religious  or  lay,  who  gets  involved  in  socio-economic 
development,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  a “humanistic”  social 
worker.  The  Christian  motive  is  the  total  development  of  the 
person  which  will  ultimately  lead  him  to  his  Creator.  ■ 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM 
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Sowing  the 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 


Seed 


“You  ask  us  why  we've  laughed  at  life 
And  turned  our  backs  on  fame 
We've  heard  of  a great  adventure 
That  has  set  our  hearts  aflame. 
Words  of  a great  adventure  — 

Strange  words  ‘come,  follow  me' 

Of  the  carpenter's  Son  to  the  fisher- 
man's son, 

On  the  shores  of  Galilee." 

— Father  Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey, 
in  “CHINA”,  November,  1928. 


'Cather  Joe  Venini  had  already  been 
twelve  years  in  China  when  he 
issued  a challenge  to  the  new  mission- 
aries in  1939.  He  stated  flatly  that  he 
could  beat  any  of  them  in  a bicycle 
race  from  Lishui  to  Lungchuan  and 
back,  a distance  of  160  miles.  He  had 
no  takers  and  for  a very  good  reason! 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  in  China  in  1939 
knew  that  Father  Joe  would  beat  them 
hands  down  because  he  had  done  the 
trip  often. 

The  saga  of  Father  Venini,  mission- 
ary, goes  a long  way  back  in  the  annals 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  The  musty  tomes  of  the  back 
issues  of  “CHINA”  magazine  (now 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS)  has  a small 
item  in  the  September,  1926,  publica- 
tion. 

“Another  priest  has  been  added 
to  our  ranks.  Father  Joseph 


Venini,  former  student  of  Al- 
monte and  Scarboro,  and  who 
completed  his  course  at  Brignole 
Sale  College,  Genoa,  Italy,  was 
ordained  on  May  29th.  Father 
Venini  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  chosen  to  go  to  China  this 
year . . .” 

In  the  January,  1927,  issue.  Father 
Venini  writes:  “S.S.  Empress  of 

Russia,  somewhere  on  the  ‘everything 
but  Pacific’  — ...  I know  I am  going  to 
like  the  life  of  the  missions  . . . and  I 
shall  never  cease  to  thank  God  for  the 
great  privilege  He  has  granted  me  . . .” 

Father  Venini  must  have  liked  the 
Missions  because  since  1927  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  an  active  mis- 
sionary and  just  to  trace  his  career  from 
China  to  Guatemala  is  a fascinating 
occupation. 

To  readers  of  “CHINA”  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  the  name  Father 
Joseph  Venini  will  conjure  up  many 
memories  of  China  — a China  where, 
it  seemed  to  the  reader,  the  greatest 
threat  to  life  and  possessions  was  the 
bandits  who  foraged  from  their  moun- 
tain hideouts  to  raid  and  pillage  sur- 
rounding villages.  Father  Venini,  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  missionary  work 
in  Chekiang  province,  wrote  many 
interesting  feature  articles  for  the  mag- 
azine in  those  early  days.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  new  readers  and  for  those  who 
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He  can  still  beat  all  comers. 


have  just  by  chance  forgotten,  here  is 
some  biographical  background  on  this 
dedicated  missionary. 

Joseph  Venini  was  born  in  Oshawa, 
Ontario,  in  1898,  and  after  his  ordina- 
tion in  1926  went  to  Lishui,  China, 
where  he  spent  four  years  learning  the 
language  and  helping  out  in  the 
mission.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
Lungchuan  and  in  May  of  1932  he 
went  to  Kankou  as  pastor.  In  1939, 
instead  of  a year’s  furlough  at  home  in 
Canada,  he  studied  diseases  of  the  eyes 
at  a clinic  in  Shanghai  and  in  1940  he 
applied  for  permission  to  enter  the 
Ningpo  Vicariate.  When  the  Japanese 
Army  entered  Ningpo  he  was  interned 
in  a concentration  camp  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  After  his  release  in 


1945  he  came  back  to  Canada  but  re- 
turned to  China  the  next  year,  working 
on  the  island  of  LoHwang  until  the 
Communists  arrested  him  in  1949. 
Again  it  was  jail  for  Joe  Venini  until 
June  of  1953  when  he  was  finally  ex- 
pelled from  China  for  good. 

One  would  think  that  after  25  years 
of  missionary  work  Father  Venini 
would  have  been  anxious  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  priestly  life  working 
in  some  quiet  parish  in  Canada  but  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case.  After  a short 
rest  in  Canada,  he  volunteered  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Central  America. 

Late  in  1970,  his  home  town  of 
Oshawa,  wanted  to  honour  this  native 
son  and  they  finally  lured  him  home 
to  be  present  at  the  blessing  and  dedica- 
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Fr.  Joe  Venini  (2nd  from  left)  back  row, 
during  his  years  in  China.  1927-1953. 

tion  of  a Separate  School  named  after 
him. 

A representative  group  of  Scarboro 
Fathers  drove  to  Oshawa  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  6th,  to  be  present 
for  the  ceremony. 

Father  Mike  O’Kane,  former 
Superior  of  our  Brazil  mission,  and  at 
present  taking  a refresher  course  in 
Theology,  jotted  down  some  impres- 
sions and  observations  of  the  man  : 

“He  is  definitely  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  type  of  missionary  in  the  sense 
of  complete  dedication  to  his  work,” 
Father  Mike  says.  “He  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  vigor  at  the  age  of  73; 
ready  and  eager  to  carry  on  for  Christ, 
a man  still  ‘with  it’  in  the  sense  of 
personal  devotion  to  Christ  and  his 
people  and  inspired  to  carry  on  by  this 
urgency  of  mission.” 


Father  O’Kane  went  on  to  say,  “In 
speaking  with  him  this  profile  of  being  ■ 
a missionary  as  described  above,  cer-  S 
tainly  exuded  from  him.  He  mentioned  I 
his  people  in  Guatemala  as  being  W 
mostly  of  Indian  origin,  very  simple,  S 
humble  people  who  needed  so  much  Ji 
attention;  but  this  mission  was  just  a 1^ 
‘second’.  His  first  love  was,  and  still  is,  M 
China  — I’d  go  back  there  tomorrow  if  jfl 
such  were  possible.  The  people  of  my  J-j 
parish  in  Guatemala  are  loveable  — 
but  China!  That’s  what  I’ve  saved  this  1 
for,  he  said  (stroking  his  little  beard),  1 
to  go  back  to  that  great  country  with  « 
the  oldest  civilization  in  the  world.’  ” « 

With  the  blessing  and  dedication  of  n 
the  school  over,  many  friends  and  well-  « 
wishers  gathered  around  this  thin  I 
ascetic-looking  priest  and  someone  1 
wondered  aloud  whether  he  would  be  1 
going  back  to  Guatemala:  | 

“Oh  yes!  since  China  is  still  closed  to  I 
me.  I’m  going  back  to  my  Indians  in  | 
Guatemala  ...  I have  to  do  a little  j 
begging  first;  you  see  I’m  driving  a f 
truck  back,  and  I’m  arranging  with 
various  agencies  in  New  York  to  fill  I 
that  truck  with  clothing  and  medicine  | 
and  then,  in  the  middle  of  January,  I’ll  | 
drive  from  New  York  to  Guatemala.”  | 
He  stopped  for  a moment  of  reflection  | 
and  then  added,  half  to  himself  — “I  | 
think  they  still  need  me  there.” 

“Yes!  Father  Venini  — the  Church  | 
still  needs  you  (whether  in  China  or 
Guatemala  — the  Church  will  always 
need  priests  like  you.  ■ j 

Editor’s  Note:  Father  Joseph  Venini 
was  a member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  from  his  Ordination 
in  1926  until  he  joined  the  Ningpo 
Vicariate  in  1940.  i 
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Father  Edward  Moriarity  was  ordained 
for  Scarboro  Mission  Society  in  1936. 
He  was  sent  to  China  in  1938  and  ex- 
cept for  two  years  in  Canada  on  cam- 
paign work  he  remained  in  China  until 
1952.  In  1953  he  opened  the  new  mis- 
sion of  British  Guiana  and  was  station- 
ed there  until  1958.  In  1958  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Vincent  and  he  remained 
there  until  1962.  Father  Moriarty  is 
presently  working  in  Canada. 


T remember  looking  down  the  wrong  end  of  a Communist  machine  gun 

with  my  back  to  the  wall,  because  it  was  my  first  introduction  to 
Chinese  Communism  in  the  raw. 

I remember  also  the  endless  searching,  questioning,  and  brain-wash- 
ing which  were  part  and  parcel  of  our  missionary  lives  for  two  years. 

Epecially  do  I remember  while  under  house  arrest,  when  my  appen- 
dix ruptured  with  accompanying  peritonitis,  and  I was  reluctantly 
allowed  to  go  to  a little  hospital  to  have  it  removed.  I remember  my  very 
first  day  of  recuperation  being  visited  by  the  Communists  who  asked 
me  how  much  the  operation  would  cost;  and  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  give  the  money  to  the  poor. 

I remember  too,  when  we  literally  did  not  know  whence  our  next 
meal  would  come.  This  happened  on  many  occasions,  but  we  were 
saved  almost  miraculously  by  faithful  friends. 

I remember  the  long  dreary  days  of  house  arrest,  and  intimidation 
which  so  strained  the  nerves  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  go  on. 

I remember  being  falsely  labelled  as  an  Imperialist,  using  religion  as 
a shield  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  government  in  China. 

These  and  many  other  things,  perhaps  too  numerous  to  mention,  I 
remember.  But  I remember  them  without  bitterness,  because  I believe 
God  used  me  and  others  to  add  our  little  mite  of  suffering  to  the  marvel- 
lous magnitude  of  His  Cross;  so  that  one  day  his  Kingdom  may  come 
again  in  China. 

Finally,  I remember  our  devoted  Chinese  priests  and  our  good 
Christians,  and  I keep  asking  unanswerable  questions,  like:  Where  are 
they?  How  much  are  they  suffering?  Are  they  in  prison?  Have  they  died 
for  their  faith?  While  I keep  on  remembering,  my  heart  goes  out  to  them 
all,  as  we  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a new  day.  ■ 
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To  relieve  that  soggy  . . . overstuffed  feeling  . . . pass  up  those 
fizzing  seltzers  and  those  dissolving  tablets  in  favour  of  a . . . 

HARDLUCK  SUPPER 

It’s  easy  to  prepare. 

You  take  bread  and  water  and  . . . well  . . . you  serve  it! 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Well  . . . not  quite! 

You  add  a large  helping  of  compassion  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  present  world  population  that  goes  to  bed  hungry  EVERY 
night. 

Mix  in  your  own  conviction  that  you  do  have  a responsibility 
to  your  hungry  brother. 

Sprinkle  generously  with  plenty  of  your  own  home-grown 
talent . . . guitar  and  piano  . . . and  what-have-you  to  distract  the 
family  from  the  meagre  menu. 

Remove  the  cost  of  a regular  meal  at  your  house  from  pocket 
or  purse  and  send  it  to  your  favorite  charity  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  hunger  and  misery  in  the  world. 

WARNING: 

1 . This  meal  is  to  be  taken  ONLY  by  those  who  REALLY  want 
to  feel  for  themselves  In  a token  way  at  least  some  of  the 
hunger  pangs  of  all  too  many  of  our  fellow  world  citizens. 

2.  This  meal  must  be  planned  well  in  advance  so  that  every 
member  of  the  family  knows  and  understands  why  he  or  she  is 
going  to  bed  hungry. 

3.  Any  ‘nibbling’  before  or  after  this  meal  will  only  defeat  the 
whole  purpose. 

4.  Be  sure  to  read  something  during  the  course  of  the 
meal  which  will  explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of  the 

FEAST  (?) 

YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TRY  THIS  RECIPE  MORE  THAN 
ONCE  DURING  THE  LENTEN  SEASON. 


APRIL  — 1971 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


'^PROGRESS  LIBERATES  MAN” 

I believe  the  youth  of  today  have  been  brain  washed  by  people  who  have  ulterior  motives. 
They  were  not  thinking  of  youth.  They  have  done  a beautiful  job. 

We  have  put  man  on  the  moon.  A remarkable  achievement,  but  not  productive  when 
millions  in  the  underprivileged  countries  go  to  bed  hungry  each  day. 

Our  extensive  relief  handouts  to  our  citizens  who  are  out  of  work  are  away  out  of 
proportion. 

In  America  we  advocate  each  one  to  do  their  own  thing.  This  is  a very  stupid  retrogres- 
sive way  of  thinking.  No  institution  can  flourish  without  a leader.  If  he  is  not  capable  of 
leading  he  gets  no  respect. 

Russia,  Cuba,  China  and  soon  all  South  America  will  lead  us  to  a communal  way  of  life, 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  Their  citizens  do  precisely  what  they  are  told  or  else. 

It  was  thoughtful  of  Pope  John  to  institute  the  freedom  in  the  Church.  I think  he  meant 

well. 

Using  the  humility  that  Christ  taught  as  an  excuse,  we  have  lost  many  of  our  young 
people.  Rats  leave  a sinking  ship.  Our  young  people  are  confused.  We  are  not  adding  anything 
to  their  betterment  when  we  allow  them  to  demonstrate  by  continuous  marches,  often  led 
by  some  hippie  religious. 

In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  there  was  rejoicing  on  his  return  but  when  he  left  no 
one  ran  after  him.  He  came  back  himself.  In  the  parable  of  the  cockle  and  wheat,  the  farmer 
did  not  nurture  the  cockle  to  choke  the  wheat. 

When  a man  is  murdered  today,  little  is  said  about  the  victim  but  millions  are  spent  on 
the  mixed-up  murderer  to  free  him  so  he  can  set  an  example  of  what  the  dopey  establishment 
will  put  up  with  if  they  have  to.  Guts  are  a very  scarce  commodity  these  days. 

We  have  changed  the  liturgy  in  the  Church  so  much  that  you  have  to  study  to  distinguish 
the  written  word  from  the  monthly  pamphlet. 

Much  of  our  progress  is  utter  confusion,  especially  for  the  older  people.  If  they  forget 
that  humility  is  a virtue,  they  may  be  well  to  join  the  hippy  and  stay  away.  We  hear  a lot 
about  how  many  are  unemployed  but  lately  you  never  hear  automation  mentioned.  Progress 
without  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  is  bad  for  humanity. 

I believe  that  unless  we  turn  to  God  and  his  blessed  mother  for  help  this  generation 
will  destroy  itself. 

— Bill  Whyte,  Downsview,  Ontario. 

As  a certain  song  says  “It  Ain’t  Necessarily  So.”  The  western  world  has  progressed 
rapidly  in  almost  every  avenue  of  endeavour  — medicine,  technology,  science,  education 
and  its  labour-saving  devices  have  freed  its  citizens  from  much  former  drudgery.  For  most, 
the  standard  of  living  is  higher  than  ever  before.  We  have  more  free  time.  More  choice  of 
vocations.  Better  schools.  Better  access  to  the  communications  media.  More  knowledge.  But 
have  we  done  anything  worthwhile  with  all  this  progress?  Of  course  there  are  people  who 
have,  and  there  will  always  be  that  handful  who  will  strive  to  make  others  lives  more  com- 
plete. But  have  we,  on  the  whole,  liberated  ourselves  from  hate,  greed,  selfishness,  prejudice, 
apathy,  violence  and  distrust?  Have  we  used  our  great  progress  to  liberate  the  downtrodden 
of  our  own  land  and  of  less  fortunate  lands?  Have  we  created  a better  quality  of  life? 

Our  only  meaningful  progress  is  towards  a Christ-like  life.  Our  only  liberation  comes 
when  we  free  ourselves  from  the  evil  that  stifles  real  progress  or  real  liberation  — the 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit. 

— “It  Ain’t  Necessarily  So”,  Mississauga,  Ont. 
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I BELIEVE  IN  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 

Tn  a frenzy  to  break  away  from  the  mental  and  emotional 
shackles  of  former  ages  everyone  is  an  authority;  everyone  is 
a teacher.  With  the  amazing  technology  of  this  century  our  uni- 
verse has  been  seemingly  brought  into  harness  and  runs  at 
man’s  command.  But  does  it?  Blinded  by  success  we  have 
plunged  onward  and  upward  sweeping  away  myths  and  re- 
moving all  mystery.  There  is  no  awe  and  wonder  before  God’s 
creation  because  in  a mechanical  way  we  have  uncovered  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  Man  has  stopped  dreaming  of  what 
might  be  in  the  concrete  discovery  of  what  is  and  he  feels 
cheated  somehow. 

As  Christians  we  have  been  caught  up  in  a frantic  hu- 
manism that  would  stifle  the  voice  of  God  in  the  gabble  of  a 
group.  We  seem  to  deny  that  Our  Lord  told  Peter  to  feed  his 
lambs  and  feed  his  sheep.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  teaching 
voice  of  the  Church  in  Pope  Paul  we  listen  to  each  other.  We 
talk  of  love  and  ridicule  his  words.  As  a result  of  this  refusal 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Peter  we  fall  prey  to  the  voice  of 
hedonists,  materialists  and  those  who  would  reduce  us  from 
men,  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  to  brutish  beasts 
who  cannot  conceive  of  anything  spiritual  in  our  mechanistic 
man-made  heaven. 

In  recent  months  Pope  Paul  has  made  heroic  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  mission  of  “preaching  the  Word  in  season  and 
out  of  season.”  He  has  spoken  out  whenever  the  situation  de- 
manded it.  He  has  been  ridiculed  and  reviled  and  in  fact  there 
is  no  better  example  of  the  suffering  servant  of  Isaiah  in  our 
age  than  Pope  Paul.  It  is  time  to  listen  to  his  words.  We  cannot 
take  the  chance  of  relying  on  excerpts  taken  out  of  context 
to  shape  our  opinions. 

Every  Wednesday  the  Pope  speaks  to  a general  audience 
about  current  topics  of  worldwide  interest.  To  date  no  peri- 
odical magazine  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reprint  these  fine 
examples  of  Pope  Paul’s  wisdom  and  concern  for  a troubled 
world.  The  time  for  stopping  up  our  ears  and  hearing  only 
what  we  want  to  hear  is  over  and  done;  we  must  at  least  listen 
to  the  teaching  voice  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Pope 
Paul.  ■ 
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— St.  Vincent,  W.l. 


“■jVyfOST  people  don’t  know  very 
much  about  St.  Vincent,”  Father 
Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM,  remarked, 
gunning  the  little  red  Volkswagon 
around  hairpin  turns  on  the  winding, 
twisting  roads  hemmed  in  on  one  side 
by  the  lush  green  foliage  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Caribbean.  The  Volks- 
wagen is  an  ideal  car  for  the  Island 
because  the  roads  are  narrow  and 
sometimes  the  climb  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular. The  scenery  was  breathtaking 
and  the  conversation  was  most  stimu- 
lating. 

“Even  some  of  our  own  Scarboro 
priests  seem  to  think  of  St.  Vincent 
as  a good  place  to  retire  to  after  a 
long  hard  life  on  the  missions,”  Father 
MacDougall  continued  to  explain  as  he 
switched  on  the  wipers  to  counter  the 
pelting  rain. 

“They  just  don’t  seem  to  see  it  as 
a real  mission.”  Father  MacDougall’s 
free  arm  shot  out  and  tapped  me  play- 


fully on  the  shoulder  as  he  shifted  his 
stocky  form  in  the  seat  and  continued 
to  chuckle. 

“How  do  you  see  it,  Hughie?”  I 
countered,  as  the  hard  driving  rain 
pounded  down  on  the  roof  like  a gat- 
ling  gun. 

“I’m  almost  afraid  to  say  anything. 
I’ve  been  working  here  for  quite  a few 
years  now  and  as  far  as  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  is  concerned  it  has 
either  said  too  little  or  too  much.” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well  first  of  all  the  Anglican 
Church  is  number  one  in  St.  Vincent. 
Sometimes  it’s  painfully  embarrassing 
to  read  about  our  exploits  because  it 
sounds  too  much  as  though  Scarboro 
is  the  whole  show.  That’s  just  not  true. 
On  the  other  hand  we’re  not  sitting  on 
our  hands  here  either.  We’ve  got  a role 
to  play  on  this  Island  as  missionaries 
but  you  have  to  put  us  in  proper  per- 
spective.” 


■■  i 
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“And  what  is  that  perspective?” 

Father  MacDougall  looked  at  me 
quizzically  and  then  decided  to  pro- 
ceed: 

“St.  Vincent  is  a very  small  island. 
Most  of  the  young  people  are  leaving 
to  go  to  England,  Canada  or  the  United 
States.” 

“Does  this  discourage  you?” 

“Naturally  it’s  disappointing  to  work 
with  people  for  a long  time  and  watch 
them  gradually  develop  some  leader- 
ship qualities  and  then  leave  the  coun- 
try. I mean  the  future  of  any  country 
depends  on  its  young  people.” 

Father  MacDougall  pulled  the 
Volkswagon  over  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  an  old  man,  thoroughly 
soaked,  climbed  into  the  back  seat. 

“What’s  happenin?”  Father  Mac- 
Dougall said  turning  his  head  slightly  to 
the  sopping  figure  in  the  back.  There 
was  a reply  that  had  to  do  with  the 
heavy  rain  but  no  reply  was  necessary. 
It  was  a form  of  greeting  and  nothing 
more.  We  drove  the  old  man  to  the 
next  cluster  of  houses  and  he  got  out 
and  I could  see  that  he  appreciated  the 
lift.  We  picked  up  different  people 
along  the  way  and  it  made  you  feel 
happy  that  you  were  able  to  do  it. 

“How  do  you  view  your  role  as  a 
missionary  here  in  St.  Vincent, 
Hughie?” 

“We  have  to  face  the  facts.  If  young 
people  are  determined  to  leave  the 
Island  then  we  must  try  to  equip  them 
with  useful  skills  before  they  leave. 
Education  is  the  number  one  priority 
all  over  this  Island.” 

“What  kind  of  education  are  you 
talking  about?” 

Father  MacDougall  looked  over  at 
me  and  that  big  grin  spread  over  his 


face  and  his  eyes  twinkled  mischievi- 
ously: 

“I’m  glad  you  asked  that  question. 
I’m  talking  about  a very  practical  type 
of  education.  That  school  we  opened 
up  in  Marriaqua  last  year  is  a good 
example  of  what  I have  in  mind.  It’s 
a commercial  school.  We  stress  typing, 
shorthand  and  basic  English.” 

“Have  you  been  able  to  get  any  help 
from  Canada  for  this  project?” 

“That’s  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. Any  government  agency  that  in- 
vestigates projects  in  underdeveloped 
regions  seems  to  have  a one  track  mind. 
They  all  talk  about  experimental  farms. 
I was  really  disappointed  when  De- 
velopment and  Peace  inferred  that  we 
should  be  engaged  in  improving  the 
farming  methods.  Wasn’t  the  theme 
last  year  the  second  hunger  or 
education?” 

“That’s  right  it  was.  Did  you  make 
some  overtures?” 

“I’m  not  attacking  Peace  and  De- 
velopment. They  have  a lot  of  claims 
on  their  funds.  But  just  for  the  record 
the  government  has  a first-rate  experi- 
mental farm  here  in  St.  Vincent.  Work 
is  being  done  in  that  area.  What  is 
needed  though  is  enough  money  to 
build  and  operate  some  first  - rate 
schools.” 

We  stopped  at  various  points  along 
our  journey  and  Father  MacDougall 
introduced  me  to  some  of  the  volun- 
teer workers  in  the  area.  Our  first  stop 
was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron 
Semkow.  Ron  and  his  wife  came  over 
under  the  auspices  of  Canada’s  Exter- 
nal Aid  Department.  He  has  been 
teaching  in  Kingstown  for  two  years 
and  was  just  preparing  to  go  back  to 
Canada.  They  both  seemed  to  enjoy 
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To  work  on  an  Island  requires  a special  kind  of  missionary, 


life  in  St.  Vincent  but  they  admitted 
that  there  were  problems.  They  liked 
the  people  and  they  seemed  to  have 
made  a healthy  adjustment  to  their 
new  culture. 

Teaching  in  the  Marriaqua  School 
which  had  been  completed  the  previ- 
ous year  was  an  older  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Love  from  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
They  were  with  the  American  Peace 
Corps  and  they  seemed  to  really  enjoy 
their  work.  Mr.  Love  used  to  be  with 
IBM  in  Fargo  and  his  wife  was  a quali- 
fied teacher  of  business  school  me- 
thods. They  had  been  in  Grenada  for 
a number  of  years  and  at  Father  Mac- 
Dougall’s  request  they  had  agreed  to 
come  to  St.  Vincent  to  help  get  the 
Marriaqua  School  off  on  the  right  foot. 
Mr.  Love  was  even  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  setting  up  a technical 
school  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mercial School.  Just  listening  to  the 
Loves  talk  about  the  people  convinced 
me  that  there  should  be  no  age  limit 
on  volunteer  workers.  Here  were  these 
two  mature  people  giving  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  help  others.  Their  house 
was  simply  furnished  with  few  frills 


but  it  was  a house  that  you  felt  free  to 
walk  into  any  time. 

In  Father  'MacDougall’s  own  parish 
in  Mesopotamia,  we  met  Stan  and 
Anna,  another  young  couple  who  were 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  teaching  in  the 
area.  They  were  enthusiastic  about 
their  work.  The  relationship  between 
Father  MacDougall  and  the  volunteers 
was  a friendly  one  and  it  was  apparent 
that  they  were  beginning  to  put  their 
collective  resources  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  education  in  the  area. 

We  were  back  in  the  Volkswagen 
and  roaring  up  the  narrow  road  to  the 
summit.  I was  prepared  to  concede 
that  not  everyone  could  be  an  effective 
missionary  in  St.  Vincent.  It  takes  a 
special  type  of  person  who  can  gear 
his  life  to  the  pace  of  the  Island.  Island 
life  for  someone  who  is  not  used  to 
it  can  be  stifling  and  even  oppressive. 
People  live  very  close  together  and  it 
is  only  those  who  really  enjoy  mixing 
with  people  that  can  hope  to  survive. 

“Father  Ambrose  MacKinnon  up 
there  in  Spring,”  Father  MacDongall 
continued,  “he  really  enjoys  chatting 
with  the  people.  He  waves  to  every- 
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body  and  he’ll  stop  and  exchange 
pleasantries  at  the  drop  of  a hat.  It 
takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  fill  the 
needs  here.  We  believe  in  leaving  a 
man  in  the  same  place  for  as  long  as 
possible.  It  takes  time  for  the  people 
to  get  to  know  him  and  to  trust  him.” 

On  Sunday  after  Mass  in  Father 
Ambrose  MacKinnon’s  parish,  I stood 
down  on  the  beach  with  a group  of 
little  girls  and  watched  the  waves  chase 
each  other  into  shore  and  break  up 
against  the  rocks.  As  the  little  girls 
talked  and  asked  questions  I could 
sense  that  they  were  proud  of  their 
country.  One  little  girl  informed  me 
that  her  grandmother  could  remember 
when  the  whole  Island  was  nothing 
but  cotton  and  sugar  cane.  Not  a 
stone’s  throw  from  where  we  were 
standing  you  could  get,  according  to 
the  season,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  tan- 
gerines, mangoes,  cocoa,  breadfruit, 
bananas,  coconuts,  pineapples,  ca- 
shews, figs  and  nearly  any  spice  you 
could  name. 

“What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?”  I asked  another  little  girl 
in  a bright  red  dress  with  a matching 
hair  ribbon  who  was  peeking  shyly 
from  behind  her  sister’s  parasol. 

“I  want  to  be  a teacher.  I’d  like  to 
teach  dressmaking.”  I queried  another 
vivacious  little  girl  with  a flashing 
smile. 

“I’d  like  to  go  away  and  come  back 
again.” 

And  that  may  be  the  future  for  St. 
Vincent.  Many  who  have  gone  away 
to  other  lands  to  make  a living  may 
return  one  day  to  settle  down.  In  the 
meantime  the  Scarboro  Fathers  on  that 
Island  do  whatever  they  can  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  ■ 


DOES 
MISSIONARY 
HAVE  ANY 
MEANING  IN 
THE  1970's? 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


"possibly  my  observations  will  not  be 
to  the  point. 

I think  there  is  a pertinent  example 
of  this  missing  of  the  point  in  recent 
history.  In  the  1960’s  some  learned  men 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a new  man. 
He  was  called  “the  secular  man.”  He 
was  described  as  being  pragmatic,  as 
a man  for  whom  God  was  dead,  who 
lived  without  mythology,  who  was  pro- 


Father  John  Walsh,  SFM. 
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F r.  Joe  McGuckin, 
SFM,  is  given  a warm 
welcome  by  his  friends 
in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  his  return 
from  leave  in  Canada. 


gressively  master  of  his  future,  and 
who  was  in  the  process  of  creating 
alone  a world  sufficient  unto  itself. 
That  man  proved  to  be  a myth. 

Even  though  the  secular  man  de- 
scribed does  not  exist,  we  are  witness- 
ing an  information  explosion;  human 
knowledge  is  increasing  at  a fantastic 
rate.  Modem  man  is  bewildered  by 
this.  The  medium  is  the  message  and 
man  has  lost  his  meaning.  He  finds 
himself  isolated  cind  alienated.  He  tries 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  himself  and 
his  fellow  human  beings.  He  looks  for 
a universal  common  denominator  and 
latches  on  to  reason,  but  he  finds  even 
it  inadequate. 

Everyone  knows  that  nuclear  war  is 
dangerous,  that  pollution  is  cutting  off 
our  supply  of  oxygen,  that  millions  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  The  more 
conveniences  we  get,  the  more  compli- 
cated our  lives  become.  We  have  more, 
but  we  have  not  become  more.  It  seems 
that  rational  truth  does  not  bring  about 
a more  human  situation  or  more  human 
solutions  to  the  problems. 


Hilaire  Belloc  could  have  been  de- 
scribing our  condition  when,  several 
years  ago,  he  wrote: 

“Of  old  when  folks  lay  sick  and 
sorely  tried 

The  doctors  gave  them  physic  and 
they  died. 

But  here’s  a happier  age:  for  now 
we  know 

Both  how  to  make  men  sick  and 
keep  them  so.” 

It  would  be  a terrible  mistake  for 
the  missioner  to  direct  himself  to  a 
myth-made  man,  such  as  the  “secular 
man”  or  to  be  taken  in  by  the  lure  of 
idols  like  education,  progress,  the  better 
life. 

A learned  psychiatrist  says : 
“Patients  are  constantly  coming  to  us 
with  problems  such  as,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  their  lives.”  . . . “man  lives 
in  three  dimensions,  the  somatic,  the 
mental  and  the  spiritual.  The  spiritual 
dimension  cannot  be  ignored  for  it  is 
what  makes  us  human.” 
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Priest-  engineer,  Fr. 
Charles  A.  MacDonald  of 
the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  lines  up 
the  terrain  for  a new  to- 
market  road  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


I do  not  deny  that  we  Christians 
must  cooperate  in  the  work  of  socio- 
economic development.  If  we  did  not 
we  would  not  be  human,  we  would  not 
be  struggling  for  peace.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  that  is  not  all  there  is. 
That  is  not  all  there  is  to  development; 
that  is  not  all  there  is  to  Christianity. 

The  absurdity  of  a too  mundane 
Christianity  or  of  a too  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity can  perhaps  best  be  shown  by 
two  rhymes  written  by  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley.  It  would  be  a great  human 
tragedy  if  someone  someday  were  to 
inscribe  on  the  tombstone  of  a mis- 
sioner  the  following  epitaph: 

The  Old  Reformer 

Few  friends  he  kept  that  pleased 
his  mind. 

His  (endeavour)  failed  when  it 
began; 

Who  worked  unceasing  for  mankind 

But  loathed  his  fellow  man. 

The  secular  development  agencies 
will  do  their  work  without  the 
Churches.  But  individual  Christians 


will  actively  participate  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
missioner  cannot  be  the  attendant  of 
a soul-saving  machine,  for  his  living 
epitaph  will  be  worse.  It  shall  read: 

The  Old  Prelate 

God's  House  such  decades  has  been 
his 

To  tend,  through  fortune  or  disaster, 

He  half  forgets  now  which  he  is  — 

Custodian  or  Master. 

An  excessively  spiritual  religion 
would  deny  “how  generous  the  Lord 
Jesus  was:  he  was  rich,  but  he  became 
poor  for  your  sake,  to  make  you  rich 
out  of  his  poverty.” 

“There  is  no  redemption  without  in- 
carnation, but  neither  would  redemp- 
tion have  any  meaning  at  all  if  it  did 
not  lead  (to  Resurrection)  towards 
transcendence.” 

The  concept  of  Christian  witness  is 
mystical.  To  witness  means  to  give 
testimony  to  the  Father,  to  reveal  him, 
to  lead  to  him,  to  manifest  him.  But 
only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  witness  to  the 
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Father.  Therefore,  the  Christian  can 
only  be  a witness  if  he  is  identified  w'th 
Christ,  united  with  Him,  so  that  the 
Spirit  in  him  is  free,  able  to  speak,  to 
pray,  to  glorify  and  to  witness  to  the 
Father. 

Witnessing  can  be  reduced  to  the 
fundamental  Christian  act  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  But  this  act  is  not 
only  God  directed,  it  is  also  directed 
to  the  universe. 

The  Christian  by  the  same  act  by 
which  he  believes  in  God  also  believes 
in  men  — as  God’s  children. 

The  Christian  realizes  that  he  cannot 
hope  in  himself  and  thus  must  hope  in 
God.  He  also  hopes  in  the  world,  be- 
cause the  whole  universe  is  in  God 
and  sustained  by  God.  He,  thus,  is  an 
optimist. 

We  cannot  love  God  if  we  do  not 
love  our  neighbor.  We  cannot  perse- 
vere in  our  love  for  our  neighbor  if 
we  do  not  love  God. 

The  Revelation  of  God  is  continu- 
ous. We  Christians  have  a role  in  that 
revelation.  We,  too,  must  reveal  the 
Father. 

We  must  be  involved  in  the  struggles 
of  mankind.  But  again,  we  must  reflect 
with  a deep  sense  of  mystery  on  these 
struggles,  asking  meaningful  questions 
and  directing  ourselves  and  others  in 
the  light  of  these  questions  to  more 
meaningful  lives. 

We  do  have  a basic  spiritual  anchor 
to  our  lives.  We  do  have  a unique  per- 
spective to  life.  This  is  the  Good  News 
that  missioners  are  expected  to  share. 
People  need  it.  Deprived  people  need 
it  and  affluent  people  need  it.  The  task 
is  not  so  much  in  seeking  fulfillment, 
as  in  fulfilling.  B 


CREDIT  UNION 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE 
DOMINICAN 
REPUDLIC 


Bernardino  Ortiz  Vargas 


Bernardo  as  he  is  called  by  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  is  Managing  Director  of 
the  Dominican  Credit  Union  Federa- 
tion. In  1962  he  received  a scholarship 
to  the  Coady  Institute  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  in  Nova  Scotia. 

T^espite  the  obstacles  represented  by 
the  Trujillo  dictatorship,  the 
Credit  Union  movement  had  a tremen- 
dous growth  rate  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  by  1955  there  were 
eighty-four  credit  unions  and  twenty 
consumer  cooperatives,  with  over 
$500,000  in  savings  and  19,000  mem- 
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bers.  The  social  and  economic  impact 
of  the  movement  among  rural  people, 
reflected  in  the  country’s  economy,  cre- 
ated a fear  in  certain  economic  sectors 
devoted  to  the  dictatorial  regime. 
Henceforth,  the  movement  started  to 
have  great  difficulties.  A dictatorship 
could  not  allow  the  development  of 
such  a movement  owned  and  led  by 
the  people  themselves.  Father  Harvey 
Steele,  SFM,  who  pioneered  the  move- 
ment faced  great  difficulties  and  when 
he  took  his  vacation  in  1959,  he  was 
prevented  from  coming  back  to  the 
country. 

The  Scarboro  Missions  appointed 
Rev.  Basil  Kirby  to  substitute  for 
Father  Steele,  and  he  also  faced 
difficulties. 

As  the  situation  got  worse,  up  to  the 
extent  that  no  one  felt  safe  in  their  own 
home,  the  Dominican  Episcopacy  wrote 
a pastoral  letter  to  the  government 
asking  its  respect  for  the  human  rights 
of  the  people. 

This  letter  enraged  the  government 
(Trujillo’s  dictatorship)  and  set  it 
against  the  Catholic  Church;  and  as 
the  cooperative  movement  was  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Church,  it  suf- 
fered the  consequences.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  Scarboro  Mission  de- 
cided to  stop  temporarily  the  coopera- 
tive activities,  as  of  the  beginning  of 
1962. 

When  the  dictatorship  disappeared, 
it  was  then  possible  to  recognize  the 
cooperative  movement.  Several  volun- 
teer leaders  realized  the  tremendous 
reorganization  job  involved;  among 
others  there  were : Ramon  Isidro  Ditren 
Diaz,  Jose  Bisono,  Bienvenido  Abreu 
and  the  Revs.  Ignacio  Osmec  and  Juan 
Ballari. 


Coady  International  Institute,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in  Nova 
Scotia,  gave  very  valuable  assistance 
in  granting  scholarships  to  the  Feder- 
ation and  assigning  Mr.  Ignacio  La 
Russic  to  give  technical  advice  to  the 
Federation  Board. 

Beginning  in  1963,  the  Cooperative 
movement  received  a leadership  boost 
with  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteer leader  groups  at  the  base  level, 
starting  a process  of  setting  up  Credit 
Unions  and  cooperatives  in  several  re- 
gions, increasing  from  28  in  1963  to 
250  in  1968. 

Problems: 

The  great  number  of  small  Credit 
Unions  and  the  lack  of  human  and 
economic  resources,  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  a high  degree  of  job 
effectiveness  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
education,  technical  assistance,  and 
evaluation  of  programs. 

The  existence  of  more  than  400 
affiliated  and  unaffiliated  cooperatives 
with  over  50,000  members,  demands 
great  resources  so  that  the  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions  can  be  a real  and 
effective  means  of  changing  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  country; 
the  goal  being  that  of  making  the  indi- 
vidual person  participant  in  his  self 
independence. 

Federation  Programs 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  are 
possibly  182  Credit  Unions;  122  are 
affiliated  with  the  Federation  and  60 
remain  independent.  With  the  aim  of 
integrating  all  the  credit  unions  into 
a real  and  effective  economic  force 
owned  and  administered  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  the  Federation  started 
a new  program  in  the  following  areas: 
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Government 
agronomist 
instructs  farmers. 


1.  Merging  of  individual  small 
credit  unions  into  larger  and 
stronger  units; 

2.  Affiliation  of  new  credit 
unions; 

3.  Mobilization  of  the  internal 
resources;  social,  economic  and 
educational; 

4.  Seeking  external  financial  as- 
sistance to  accelerate  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  self-sufficiency  struc- 
ture; 

5.  Integration  of  the  economic 
resources  of  all  the  affiliated  credit 
unions  into  the  Centralization  of 
Funds  Program; 

6.  Initiation  of  the  Directed  Agri- 
cultural Production  Credit  Program; 

7.  Coordination  with  other  insti- 
tutions, different  programs  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  existence  of  a great  number  of 
small  credit  unions  has  made  the  Fed- 
eration ineffective  in  its  operations, 
creating  the  situation  in  which  small 
credit  unions  cannot  pay  their  mini- 
mum expenses  in  order  to  give  the  ser- 
vices that  their  members  demand.  For 
this  reason,  the  Federation  started  a 
pilot  program  with  the  objective  of 
merging  several  small  credit  unions  in 
Bonao,  a community  fifty-five  miles 
north  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Three  credit  unions  were  selected 


kl 

Honey  is  one  of  the  exports. 

...  ivwJ . 


Preparing  coffee  for  exportation. 
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for  the  program,  representing  the  fol- 
lowing situation: 

a)  306  members; 

b)  $13,000  in  share  capital; 

c)  Each  with  12  years  existence. 
With  this  objective  of  cooperative 

fusion,  the  Federation  assigned  an  ex- 
tension worker  and  an  accountant  to 
Bonao  for  a period  of  18  months. 

During  the  first  six  months  they  re- 
organized and  trained  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  committees,  began  a 
promotional  campaign  and  brought  the 
accounting  up  to  date. 

The  salaries  of  the  extension  worker 
and  the  accountant  were  paid  from  the 
following  resources: 

a)  A small  dues  payment  by  the 
merging  credit  unions  7%; 

b)  A grant  from  Misereor 
through  the  Dominican  Cooperative 
Confederation  60%; 

c)  A grant  from  Canadian  Cath- 
olic Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace  33% . 

After  18  months  the  program  has 
achieved  the  following: 

a)  824  members; 

b)  $43,500.00  in  share  capital; 

c)  Opening  of  a full  time  office; 

d)  A full  time  manager  on  salary; 

e)  Credit  received  in  the  amount 
of  $31,000.00  to  finance  the  rice 
crops  of  70  members. 

Actually,  the  Credit  Union  is  paying 
70  per  cent  of  its  operational  expenses 
and  it  is  hoped  that  after  twelve  months 
it  will  not  need  further  external  econ- 
omic resources  to  cover  its  minimum 
expenses. 

The  loan  in  the  amount  of  $31,000 
was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  credit 
union  movement.  It  was  loaned  by  the 
Dominion  Development  Foundation. 


Never  before  has  a bank  or  other  finan- 
cial institution  given  credit  to  a credit 
union  for  that  purpose,  because  under 
their  loan  policy,  credit  unions  or  co- 
operatives are  not  good  risks. 

We  are  grateful  to  a number  of  na- 
tional and  international  organizations 
that  have  been  instrumental  in  helping 
us  carry  out  the  programs.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
the  Institute  for  Co-op  Development, 
Dominion  Co  - op  Confederation, 
Misereor,  Dominican  Development 
Foundation  and  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  we  have  obtained  the  services 
of  agronomists  and  extension  workers, 
and  have  been  given  loans  for  produc- 
tion activities  and  have  developed  new 
financial  resources. 

The  Bonao  experience  itself  has 
already  opened  a new  financing  foun- 
tain for  the  Credit  Union  Movement. 
Five  new  regions  have  been  chosen  in 
order  to  develop  programs  like  the  one 
in  Bonao,  including:  La  Vega,  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  Daja- 
bon  and  Medina. 

Any  grant  to  Development  and 
Peace  in  Canada,  and  the  above  men- 
tioned institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  purposes  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  will  contri- 
bute to  the  human  promotion  of  the 
poor  people-  who  see  their  opportunity 
of  producing  peaceful  changes  through 
cooperation.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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WHERE  TOMORROW 
STRUGGLES 
TO  BE  BORN 

by  Thomas  J.  Liggett 
Paperback  $1.75 

Published  by  Friendship  Press,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM 

A fter  twenty  years  of  living  and 
^ ^ working  in  Latin  America,  very 
few  are  as  well  qualified  as  Thomas  J. 
Liggett  to  give  an  unbiased  insight  in 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  vast 
continent  of  South  America,  and  of 
neighboring  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Even  a cursory  reading  of  “Where 
Tomorrow  Struggles  to  be  Born”  re- 
veals the  fact  that  Liggett  is  a man  with 
a definite  sense  of  mission.  This  mission 
as  he  describes  quite  clearly  was  first 
begun  by  Christ  Himself,  whose  work 
in  this  world  had  as  one  of  its  principal 
objectives,  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

How  this  sense  of  brotherhood  is 
violated  so  obviously  in  Latin  America, 
by  the  ruling  classes  (with  few  excep- 
tions); and,  by  the  relations  of  North 
America  with  its  South  American 
neighbours  is  only  too  evident. 

Even  the  Christian  Churches  have 
failed  in  the  mission  confided  to  them 
by  Christ  Himself,  insofar  as  (perhaps 
unconsciously  at  times)  they  have  allied 
themselves  with  rulers,  and,  with  causes 
which  had  a seemingly  disregard  for 
the  right  of  every  man  to  live  in  a 
world  where  his  peace  and  security  as 
a human  being  are  taken  for  granted. 


Liggett  also  shows  quite  clearly,  that 
there  is  still  so  little  understanding  of 
the  second  greatest  commandment 
“that  we  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves.” This  is  very  obviously  demon- 
strated by  the  extreme  poverty  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
Latin  American  people. 

Although  Liggett  claims  to  be  no 
prophet  of  future  events  in  Latin 
America,  where  conditions  change  so 
rapidly;  nevertheless,  “Where  To- 
morrow Struggles  to  be  Born”  indi- 
cates a very  definite  trend  towards  the 
continuation  of  the  injustices  which 
have  plagued  the  lives  of  the  common 
man  in  the  Continent  of  the  Mighty 
Andes. 

When  the  thoughtful  reader  starts 
this  book,  he  is  really  embarking  on  a 
study  which  has  as  its  final  objective 
a very  practical  one. 

The  reader  will  see  how  God  is  call- 
ing His  Church  today  to  a new  under- 
standing of  what  its  fidelity  to  the 
Gospel  and  relevance  to  the  modern 
world  should  mean. 

This  work  will  certainly  contribute 
to  its  readers  some  greater  understand- 
ing of  what  these  issues  may  mean  in 
the  context  of  modern  Latin  America. 
And  this  understanding  should  prop- 
erly call  for  a new  sense  of  mission  as 
Christians  strive  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
that  Latin  America  possesses  for  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twentieth  century.  ■ 
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Father  Tony  MacDonald 
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and  his  Youth  Club 

g:- 

make  old  people 

feel  young 

again. 

& 
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(Below) . The  young  people 
listen  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  lonely 
any  more. 


BRINGING  OLD 
AND  YOUNG 
TOGETHER 
IN 

ST.  LUCIA 

Young  People’s  Group 
frequently  visits 
Old  People’s  Home. 
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SCARBORO 
IN  THE 
WEST 

Tt  all  began  in  October.  We  had  been 
invited  to  conduct  a mission  ani- 
mation program  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Winnipeg  by  Cardinal  Flahiff. 
Slowly  we  wended  our  way  through 
northern  Ontario  arriving  eventually 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Winnipeg  — 
the  door  to  the  West. 

We  were  met  by  the  Archdiocese’s 
amiable  vice-chancellor,  Msgr.  Halpin, 
who  later  took  us  to  St.  Benedict’s 
Educational  Centre.  This  was  to  be  our 
home  for  the  ensuing  five  months.  It 
was  1:30  A.M.  when  we  arrived  but 
Sister  Aloysius  was  there  to  greet  us 
with  the  openness  and  hospitality  that 
was  to  permeate  our  whole  stay  at  St. 


His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Flahiff,  C.S.B., 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg. 


Benedict’s.  It  was  slightly  embarras- 
sing for  us  the  next  morning  when  at 
11  o’clock,  Sister,  in  an  effort  to  in- 
form the  kitchen  staff  that  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  were  awake  and  ready  for 
breakfast,  sent  the  SOS  throughout  the 
building  via  the  house  intercom.  This 
was  the  kickoff  to  the  program  that  was 
to  take  us  throughout  the  archdiocese. 

Our  reason  for  being  there  was 
summed  up  by  Cardinal  Flahiff  in  a 


St.  Benedict’s  Educational  Center,  Winnipeg. 
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letter  written  to  all  the  priests.  “After 
consultation  in  various  quarters  it 
seems  that  a more  ambitious  ‘educa- 
j tional’  approach  to  the  nature  of  the 
I Church  would  prove  useful  at  this 
: time.  With  this  in  view  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  has  been  in- 
vited to  conduct  such  an  educational 
program  in  the  archdiocese  in  the 
I course  of  the  year  1970-71.  What  they 
! have  done  elsewhere  in  Canada  and 
I are  prepared  to  do  for  us  is  not  an 
; appeal  in  the  traditional  sense  on  be- 
i half  of  the  missions  but  an  effort  to 
help  Catholics  in  Canada  better  to 
grasp  and  put  into  effect  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  the  Church  which  both 
includes  and  goes  well  beyond  what 
we  ordinarily  term  foreign  and  home 
missions. 

The  program  is  an  attempt  to  better 
understand  the  universality  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  At  present  we 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  speaking 
about  renewal,  and  essentially  true  re- 
newal demands  a discovery  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  One  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  its  universality  — it  is  for  all 
people.  The  Second  Vatican  Council 
echoed  these  sentiments  when  they 
said  very  clearly  that  the  Church  is 
missionary  of  its  very  nature.  This  was 
an  idea  that  was  very  precious  to  the 
early  Christians  but  one  that  became 
somewhat  obscure  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  point  that  missionary 
activity  was  looked  upon  as  an  obli- 
gation of  the  hierarchy.  To  be  a Chris- 
tian is  to  be  a missionary,  and  as  a 
result  it  isn’t  sound  theology  to  identify 
the  missionary  vocation  with  the  priest- 
hood or  sisterhood,  but  rather  with  the 
entire  people  of  God.  Nor  is  it  a sound 


Girls  from  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Winnipeg 


Msgr.  Charles  Halpin 


Father  ten  Murphy 


Sisters  of  St.  Benedict 


understanding  of  mission  to  think  that 
it  is  only  related  to  foreign  countries. 

As  a Church  we  have  a mission  to 
live  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  our  lives 
and  to  support  each  other  in  our  en- 
deavour to  live  the  gospel.  Each  other 
could  be  our  neighbour  next  door  or 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
Canadians  are  in  fact  working  in  other 
countries  assisting  our  sister  Churches. 
They  are  sent  by  the  Canadian  Church 
to  fulfill  the  mission  responsibility  of 
our  Catholic  communities  in  Canada 
to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  preaching  in  most  of  the 
parishes  in  the  archdiocese  we  have 
relied  very  heavily  on  the  use  of  audio- 
visual programs  to  relay  the  message 
in  an  entertaining  way.  The  presenta- 
tion consists  of  three  projectors  run- 
ning simultaneously  synchronized  with 
a recorded  commentary  which  also  in- 
cludes the  music  and  folk  lore  of  the 
various  countries.  The  comments  have 
been  encouraging  and  most  favorable. 
Many  thought  it  was  a great  show  and 
one  elderly  lady  described  it  as  “real 
groovy!”  It  was  shown  at  all  the  parish 
meetings,  the  schools  we  visited  and 
even  replaced  the  homily  at  some  of 
the  parish  Masses.  With  Fr.  Andre 
Gervais  at  Roblin  it  was  a three-hour 
session  with  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
followed  by  the  showing  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  people  were  invited  before- 
hand to  bring  refreshments  which  were 
pooled  among  those  present.  It  was  a 
beautiful  community  experience. 

Quite  revealing  to  those  of  us  in- 
volved in  the  program  were  the  visits 
to  the  Northern  missions  of  the  arch- 
diocese, where  we  had  the  opportunity 


to  visit  many  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Impressive  indeed  was  the  spirit 
and  dedication  of  the  Oblates  working 
with  other  interested  people  promoting 
various  community  programs  accentu- 
ating the  development  and  dignity  of 
these  people.  The  same  is  true  of  Frs. 
Lasenga  and  Depoff,  two  German  Pal- 
lotine  Fathers  who  are  working  in  the 
Swan  River  area. 

Most  encouraging  was  the  response 
of  the  people  who  often  braved  many 
cold  nights  to  come  out  and  participate 
in  the  program.  When  the  mercury 
registered  30  degrees  below  zero  in 
Portage  La  Prairie  it  didn’t  discourage 
125  people  coming  out  to  participate 
in  the  program.  This  type  of  interest 
was  encountered  frequently  in  many 
parishes.  Young  people  particularly 
demonstrated  a keen  interest  in  the 
mission  animation  program.  Some  of 
the  most  provocative  discussions  on  the 
mission  of  the  Church  also  originated 
with  young  people.  Moving  was  the 
reaction  of  the  600  girls  at  St.  Mary’s 
Academy  in  Winnipeg,  who  gave  a 
standing  ovation.  Their  mission  club 
has  been  very  active  in  sponsoring  the 
work  of  one  of  their  former  teachers 
working  presently  in  Lesotho,  South 
Africa. 

We  are  grateful  to  Cardinal  Flahiff 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  this  program  in  the  Archdiocese, 
and  a particular  “thank  you”  to  Msgr. 
C.  Halpin  and  Fr.  Len  Murphy,  the 
Director  of  the  Pastoral  Centre.  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 
we  were  at  times  very  envious  of  their 
enthusiasm. 

Many  thanks  again. 

R.  Ling,  SFM;  J.  Lynch,  SFM;  L.  McLean, 
SFM;  A.  Roberts,  SFM. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Tommy  indeed  felt  that  his  weekly 
allowance  of  25c  in  no  way  paid  for 
his  services  around  the  home.  There 
were  many  things  which  he  could  buy 
with  a little  extra  money. 

One  evening  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a letter  to  his  mother,  sealed  it  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  for  her  to  read 
the  next  morning. 

After  his  mother  had  prepared 
breakfast  for  her  family  she  read 
Tommy’s  letter.  It  was  quite  a surprise 
for  her.  It  read  as  follows: 

‘'Dear  Mother: 

For  taking  out  the  garbage 50c 

For  keeping  my  room  tidy 1.00 

For  taking  my  little  brother  to 
and  from  school  75 


$2.25 

Yours  truly, 

Tommy  ” 

His  mother  then  took  time  out  from 
her  busy  schedule  to  answer  her  son’s 
letter.  Her  letter  to  him  went  like  this: 

“Dear  Tommy: 

1 enclose  payment  for  your  ser- 
vices, and  include  my  bill  as  well. 
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For  bringing  Tommy  into 

the  world  Nothing 

For  feeding,  clothing  and 
looking  after  him  for  the 

past  ten  years  Nothing 

For  sending  him  to  school, 

buying  his  books,  etc.  Nothing 


My  bill  for  ten  years Nothing 


Yours  lovingly, 

Mother.” 

Tommy  found  this  letter  on  his  desk 
upon  his  return  from  school.  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  read  his  mother’s 
letter.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
became  aware  of  the  many  sacrifices 
his  parents  made  for  him.  He  went  to 
his  mother  and  apologized  for  his  un- 
gratefulness, and  returned  the  money 
she  had  enclosed  in  her  letter. 

Many  times  we  behave  as  little 
children  towards  God.  We  feel  that  He 
owes  us  so  very  much.  In  our  prayers 
we  ask  Him  for  so  many  things,  and 
very  often  we  fail  to  thank  Him  for 
the  many  wonderful  things  He  has 
already  given  to  us  — our  wonderful 
world,  the  air  we  breathe,  our  bodies, 
our  families. 

Let  us  remember  every  day  to  thank 
God  for  His  wonderful  gifts. 

Yours  sincerely  in  the  Lord, 
Father  Jim. 
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Portrait 
of  a 

Missionary 


' I ’he  house  is  cluttered  up  with  jeep 
parts  and  there  are  a few  puddles 
of  oil  on  the  floor.  Repair  is  a serious 
business  in  Amazonas  and  Padre 
Justino  spends  much  of  his  free  time 
tinkering  with  fuel  pumps  and  carbu- 
retors. He’s  called  variously  Justin,  Jay 
and  the  late  Padre  Macinnis.  If  you’re 
unlucky  enough  to  be  waiting  for  him 
he  can  be  slightly  exasperating,  but  if 
you’re  with  him  he  can  be  not  only 
delightful  but  positively  inspiring.  His 
complete  disdain  for  the  ticking  clock 
is  a contagious  thing  and  when  you 
watch  him  socialize  with  people  you 
are  quickly  converted  to  his  free  and 
easy  approach  to  life.  He  is  unflappable 
and  seems  to  be  interested  in  everybody 
and  everything  around  him. 

I asked  Padre  Justino  what  he  was 
hoping  to  accomplish  in  Amazonas  and 
his  reply  gave  me  a lot  to  think  about. 

“It’s  funny  that  you  should  ask  but 
I guess  I’m  really  searching  for  what 
people  here  value.  I think  maybe  we’ve 
been  in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  tell 


people  what  they  should  believe.  I’d 
just  like  to  find  out  what  it  is  they 
believe  right  now.  I mean  what  is  the 
real  religion  of  the  people.  That  seems 
to  be  an  important  consideration.” 

It  was  evident  from  talking  with 
Father  Macinnis  that  he  didn’t  think 
that  the  North  American  brand  of 
Christianity  could  be  successfully 
grafted  onto  the  Brazilian  branch. 

“I’m  planning  to  build  a small  house 
out  in  the  poorest  section  of  town,” 
he  mused  thoughtfully.  I want  to  get 
closer  to  the  people.  Maybe  I’ll  be  able 
to  help  them  in  different  ways.  Anyway 
I’m  going  to  listen  closely  to  what  they 
have  to  say.” 

When  you  travel  with  Padre  Justinus 
you  find  yourself  getting  hungry  and 
then,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  he  fumbles 
around  with  his  duffle  bag  and  pro- 
duces a loaf  of  bread  and  a chunk  of 
cheese.  There’s  nothing  fancy  about  his 
lunches  but  they  really  hit  the  spot. 
Padre  Justinus  travels  light  and  he’s 
made  the  trip  often  enough  to  know 
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Padre  Justino  beside 
the  rectory 
f at  Urucara. 


Looking  from  the 
ferry  barge  crossing  the 
Urubu  River. 


Sf 


what’s  needed. 

Travelling  up  the  Amazon  on  the 
houseboat,  Padre  Justinus  takes  his 
turn  at  the  wheel  to  spell  off  the  regu- 
lar crew  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  On  that  trip  we  stopped  at 
Itapiranga,  a small  village  between 
Itacoatiara  and  Urucura.  We  pulled 
into  the  inlet  and  scrambled  up  onto 
the  bank.  There  was  very  little  breeze. 
The  blazing  sun  was  high  iii  the 
heavens.  It  was  hot  and  most  of  the 
villagers  were  crouching  in  the  shade. 
Bulky  sheeves  of  dull  gray  jute  were 
hanging  on  wooden  frames  on  both 
sides  of  the  path  running  along  the 
bank.  Cacao  was  spread  in  thin  layers 
on  straw  mats  to  dry.  Itapiranga  was  a 
quiet  peaceful  village  but  I could  not 
help  wondering  about  such  lonely 
isolation.  Those  people  were  solely 
dependent  on  passing  line  boats  and 
dugout  canoes  to  get  help  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

Padre  Justinus  had  disappeared  as 
soon  as  we  landed.  He  wanted  to  visit 


some  friends  in  the  village.  When  it 
was  time  to  shove  off  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  him.  We  had  about  given 
up  on  him  when  a dugout  canoe 
knifed  through  the  water  with  a local 
farmer  on  one  paddle  and  Padre 
Justinus  on  the  other. 

On  the  way  back  to  Manaus  from 
Itacoatiara  we  took  the  bus.  It’s  a long 
trip  and  there  are  several  river  cross- 
ings along  the  way.  I remember  stand- 
ing beside  the  bus  as  the  ferry  moved 
slowly  across  the  narrows.  I had  lost 
sight  of  Father  Justin  since  we  boarded 
the  ferry.  And  I wasn’t  surprised  to 
walk  around  the  bus  and  see  Justin 
straining  at  the  cable.  Hand  over  hand 
with  the  two  ferry  operators  Justin  was 
towing  us  to  shore. 

Padre  Justinus  doesn’t  do  big  things 
but  he  does  the  little  things  well.  He 
just  seems  to  be  there  when  there’s  a 
job  to  be  done.  He  isn’t  pushy  but  he 
seems  to  fit  easily  into  any  situation. 
I think  that’s  probably  the  nicest  thing 
you  could  say  about  a missionary.  ■ 


I 


i 
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Different 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears 
a different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or  far  away.  — Henry  David  Thoreau 

Rizal— The  Reluctant  Revolutionary 


“Cuppose  a movement  were  to  arise 
^ from  the  people  themselves,  with 
the  miseries  of  the  people  as  its  motive 
power?  What  then?” 

These  are  the  words  of  Jose  Rizal. 
So  many  movements  had  come  to 
nothing  because  they  had  been  the 
work  of  a few  fanatics.  The  people  had 
never  been  behind  any  of  the  countless 
little  insurrections  in  the  Philippines. 

It  was  Rizal’s  belief  that  education 
was  necessary  before  any  revolution 
could  come  about.  Rizal  truly  believed 
that  the  inequalities  and  injustices 
prevalent  in  his  country  were  as  much 
the  fault  of  Filipinos  as  of  Spaniards. 
He  insisted  that  if  Filipinos  hoped  to 


enjoy  the  privileges  of  freedom  they 
had  to  first  learn  how  to  carry  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Jose  Rizal  returned  to  the  Philippines 
from  Europe  in  1892.  On  his  return 
he  discovered  that  his  name  had  been 
used  as  a rallying  cry  by  rebels  who 
had  taken  up  arms.  He  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  all  those  who  believed  that 
he  had  returned  to  the  Philippines  to 
lead  the  revolt  against  the  Spanish.  He 
grieved  for  the  masses  who  had  been 
deceived  by  the  “hopeless  dream.” 

However,  Andres  Bonifacio  who  had 
worked  tirelessly  to  recruit  new  mem- 
bers to  the  movement  believed  that  it 
was  much  more  than  a dream.  Boni- 
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Jose  Rizal  Andres  Bonifacio 


facio  was  impatient  and  no  longer  be- 
lieved in  peaceful  propaganda  and 
petitions.  He  craved  action  and  he 
was  beginning  to  see  the  force  of  arms 
as  being  the  only  effective  instrument 
of  change.  But  Bonifacio  was  not  an 
anarchist.  It  was  only  when  all  legal 
and  peaceful  means  of  protest  had  been 
exhausted  that  Bonifacio  decided  to 
have  recourse  to  arms. 

The  rebellion  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  in  August  of  1896.  At  that 
time  Bonifacio  managed  to  escape  and 
Rizal  was  brought  to  trial  on  a charge 
of  treason. 

Rizal  was  condemned  to  death  and 
shot  on  the  30th  of  December  1896 


after  being  under  house  arrest  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  revolution  began  to 
grow  with  the  execution  of  Rizal  and 
it  was  in  May  of  the  following  year 
that  Bonifacio  and  his  brother  were 
captured  and  put  to  death.  This  ot 
course  rang  down  the  curtain  on  the 
short  lived  revolt. 

Later  Dewey  would  take  over  the 
Philippines  for  the  United  States  and 
independence  would  be  still  further  de- 
layed. But  the  seeds  of  freedom  had 
been  sowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  the  deaths  of  two  men  who  had 
heard  a different  drummer  and  had 
dared  to  march  to  the  hypnotic  beat.  ■ 


1 1 
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MINUTE... 


Faith  is  doubt  overcome  by  prayer 
Hope  is  despair  overcome  by  prayer 
Love  is  repulsion  overcome  by  prayer 
— after  difficulties  and  mistakes  and 
failures  that  only  long  and  humble 
prayer  can  overcome. 

— Evely. 

* * 

Happiness  is  at  best  a by-product  of 
otherwise  motivated  activity.  One  who 
aims  at  happiness  has  no  aim  at  all. 
— G.  W.  Allport  (Pattern  and 

Growth  in  Personality) 

* * 

Life  is  a mystery  to  be  lived  not  a 
problem  to  be  solved. 

— Adrian  Van  Kaan 

't*  ^ ^ 

All  movements  except  directly  revolu- 
tionary ones  are  headed,  not  by  those 
who  originate  them,  but  by  those  who 
best  know  how  to  compromise  between 
the  old  opinions  and  the  new. 

— John  Stuart  Mill 

* * 

Ruskin’s  impulse  to  social  reform 
stemmed  from  his  belief  that  beauty 


was  a sacrament  in  which  all  were  en- 
titled to  partake  but  from  which  most 
were  in  fact  excluded;  industry  with- 
out art  is  brutality;  art  without  industry 
is  guilt. 

* * * 

Lord,  all  that  is  good  comes  from  you. 

Listen  to  our  prayers;  inspire  rightful 
ideas  in  us  and  direct  us  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  them. 

* * * 

Every  boy  who  has  a dog  should  also 

have  a mother  so  the  dog  will  be  fed 
regularly. 

* ^ 

We  reap  what  we  sow  and  if  freedom 
for  us  is  no  more  than  the  right  to 
pursue  our  own  self-interest  — per- 
sonal or  national  — then  we  can  make 
no  claim  to  the  greatest  vision  of  our 
society;  ‘The  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.’  Without  vision  we  like  other 
peoples  will  perish.  But  if  it  is  restored, 
it  can  be  as  it  always  has  been  — the 
profoundest  inspiration  of  our  society 
and  can  give  our  way  of  life  its  con- 
tinuing strength. 

— Barbara  Ward 

Mr.  Arbuckle  had  been  asked  to  give 
a talk  to  some  prospective  employees 
of  the  company.  As  he  walked  into  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Mr.  Arbuckle  noticed 
a sign  on  the  door.  It  said  ‘Push’. 

“That’s  just  the  theme  for  my  talk,” 
he  thought.  An  hour  later  Mr.  Arbuckle 
brought  his  rousing  speech  to  a dra- 
matic finish  by  pointing  his  finger  at 
the  back  of  the  room: 

“There  it  is  gentlemen,  the  secret 
of  success.  It’s  written  on  the  door.” 
Every  head  in  the  room  turned  towards 
the  back  of  the  hall.  And  there  it  was, 
the  one  word — ‘Puli’. 
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The 

LONGEST 

DAY 


Sister  Rose  Marie  Donovan,  OLM, 
Superior  General  of  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries, had  an  eventful  trip  from 
Leyte  to  Cebu  during  her  official  visit 
to  the  OLM  Sisters,  who  are  working 
with  Scarboro  priests  in  the  Philippines. 
Sister  Rose  Marie  reports  on  that  trip 
for  the  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

e went  to  bed  early  Tuesday  night 
because  the  first  lap  of  our  jour- 
ney to  Cebu  was  due  to  begin  at  quarter 
to  two  Wednesday  morning.  We  had 
wired  ahead  for  reservations  on  the 
plane  and  anticipated  no  delay.  Little 
did  we  know. 

We  were  five  sleepy  sisters  who 
slipped  into  the  jeep  for  that  long  drive. 
We  pulled  into  the  airport  with  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  spare.  There  was  only 
one  minor  problem.  The  clerk  had  sold 
our  tickets  to  a party  of  VIP’s  going 
to  Manila.  Yes,  he  had  received  our 
telegram  and  had  even  put  the  precious 
ducats  aside  but  these  were  such  im- 
portant people  that  well 


Sister  Rose-Marie  Donovan,  OLM 

It  had  been  a long  drive  but  we 
could  still  get  to  Cebu  by  boat.  And  so 
we  drove  on  to  Maasin. 

A sign  at  the  Sweet  Lines  Shipping 
Office  read:  ‘Sweet  News’  leaves  for 
Cebu  Tuesday  through  Thursday  in- 
clusive at  9:00  A.M.”  It  was  a most 
reassuring  proclamation  for  five  very 
dusty  and  weary  travellers. 

We  began  to  make  tentative  plans 
to  reserve  five  cots  on  board  the  “Sweet 
News”.  The  only  problem  was  that  the 
‘Sweet  News’  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  port. 
It  was  after  nine  o’clock  and  two  other 
boats  destined  for  more  exotic  ports 
were  all  that  could  be  seen. 

We  asked  different  people  and  got 
very  different  answers.  Some  didn’t 
think  there  was  a ‘Sweet  News’;  others 
didn’t  think  it  was  coming  today;  still 
others  thought  it  was  leaving  on 
schedule  and  others,  wise  beyond  their 
years,  didn’t  want  to  predict  one  way 
or  the  other. 

We  decided  to  stop  in  and  see  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  and  freshen  up  a 
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bit.  The  sisters  gave  us  a warm  welcome 
and  they  informed  us  that  there  was 
another  boat,  the  ‘Don  Carlos’  that 
was  leaving  that  night  for  Manila.  They 
were  almost  sure  that  it  would  stop  at 
Cebu  and  they  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  check  it  out  for  us. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  the  after- 
noon to  get  reservations  on  the  ‘Don 
Carlos’  but  the  Benedictine  Sisters 
knew  the  ropes. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  we  began  to  trip  up  the  gang- 
plank with  our  traps  and  baggage. 

We  wormed  our  way  through  the 
milling  throng  and,  after  a desperate 
struggle,  reached  the  top  deck.  The 
man  who  had  been  sent  ahead  to 
arrange  for  cots  was  waiting  and  he 
had  good  news  about  the  cots  (he  had 
two  of  them)  but  bad  news  about  the 
boat.  It  was  only  a small  difficulty.  It 
seemed  that  the  ‘Don  Carlos’  would 
not  be  stopping  at  Cebu  but  was  going 
straight  through  to  Manila. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  news  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  your  heart.  We  picked 
up  our  luggage  and  steeled  ourselves 
for  the  return  trip  to  the  gangplank. 

After  bobbing  and  weaving  through 
the  crowd  that  was  heading  in  the 
opposite  direction  we  once  more  set 
foot  on  the  gangplank. 

Suddenly,  out  of  nowhere,  a huge 
animal  was  flying  through  the  air.  It 
was  a huge  brown  beast  pawing  the 
air  and  flying  in  our  direction.  The  un- 
likely apparition  kicked  out  with  all 
four  legs  and  veered  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left  as  it  glided  over 
the  heads  of  the  startled  passengers. 
People  were  falling  down  on  all  sides. 
It  was  only  when  the  first  panic  was 
over  that  we  noticed  the  rope  and  the 


pulleys.  The  caribao,  for  that  was  what 
it  was,  was  being  hoisted  most  unwill- 
ingly aboard  the  ‘Don  Carlos’.  It  was 
complete  chaos  and  we  found  our- 
selves screaming  right  along  with  all 
the  other  passengers.  Still  weak  in  the 
knees  we  tottered  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  gangplank  pale  and  breathing 
very  hard. 

It  was  at  that  moment  of  rapid  pulse 
that  I felt  someone  grab  at  my  purse. 
I could  only  think  about  my  precious 
passport  and  I whirled  around  to  find 
a man  with  his  hand  deep  in  my  open 
purse.  Eyeball  to  eyeball  I screamed 
into  his  frightened  face  and  he  leaped 
in  the  air  and  took  to  his  heels  like  a 
scared  rabbit.  He  may  still  be  running 
for  all  I know. 

Sister  Helen,  who  was  still  pretty 
wobbly  from  the  unsettling  experience 
of  the  flying  caribao,  nearly  leaped  into 
the  water  when  she  heard  my  shrill 
scream.  She  whirled  around  expecting 
to  do  battle  with  another  caribao 
attacking  from  the  rear. 

Once  onto  the  pier  with  the  solid 
feel  of  ‘terra  firma’  beneath  our  feet 
I wanted  to  creep  off  somewhere  and 
meditate  on  the  very  real  possibility 
of  spending  our  lives  waiting  for  a boat. 
However  the  woman  that  Sister  Jane 
had  met  on  the  boat  informed  her  that 
the  ‘Don  Carlos’  was  certainly  going 
to  stop  at  Cebu.  She  knew  because  a 
very  important  colonel  was  on  board 
and  he  was  definitely  going  to  Cebu. 

We  scrapped  all  our  doubts  and 
once  more  stumbled  back  onto  that 
gangplank  with  our  baggage.  Anyone 
watching  our  progress  from  the  pier 
must  have  been  convinced  that  we  were 
picketing  the  boat.  I wasn’t  worried 
about  the  spectators  suspicions  because 
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I was  praying  that  I would  reach  the 
deck  without  losing  my  purse  or  get- 
ting kicked  in  the  head  by  a caribao. 

By  means  of  a few  blankets  and 
an  inflatable  cushion  and  the  two  cots 
we  were  able  to  sleep  five  in  space  for 
two.  We  were  just  beginning  to  doze 
off  when  the  announcements  began. 

One  of  the  crew  members  informed 
us  as  we  struggled  to  sleep  that  there 
were  accommodations  on  the  top  deck 
for  only  forty-three  passengers  and  yet 
somehow  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
people  were  squeezed  into  the  space. 
If  he  thought  that  was  bad  we  could 
guarantee  that  the  density  was  far 
greater  where  we  were.  Maybe  if  they 


took  the  caribao  off  . . .? 

We  began  to  forget  about  the  pas- 
senger population  problem  when  sev- 
eral minutes  had  elapsed  and  there  had 
been  no  further  communiques  from  the 
crew.  But  they  had  been  saving  the 
best  for  the  last  and  we  had  just  started 
to  slip  into  slumberland  when  the  Cap- 
tain appeared  on  the  scene. 

He  was  a dapper  little  man  and  he 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  possibly  even 
some  stronger  beverages  as  he  looked 
right  at  the  five  of  us  and,  in  English 
and  Filipino,  patiently  explained  that 
people  without  tickets  were  on  board 
and  he  couldn’t  sail  until  they  had 
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agreed  to  leave  the  boat.  I felt  that  we 
should  pin  our  tickets  to  our  dresses 
before  the  rough  stuff  started.  When 
the  Captain  returned  several  minutes 
later  he  looked  at  us  again  and  said 
in  a strained  voice  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  put  people  off  his  boat.  In  fact  he 
liked  people  but  the  Coast  Guard 
frowned  on  overloaded  boats  that  went 
down  with  all  hands  shortly  after  haul- 
ing anchor. 

Nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  Captain.  Some  read;  some  played 
guitars;  some  went  back  to  sleep;  and 
some  even  jostled  him  on  the  stairs. 

It  was  getting  very  late.  We  had  been 
waiting  to  leave  for  hours.  Finally  the 
Captain  reappeared  wearing  a black 
turtle-neck  sweater.  He  looked  at  us 
with  considerable  scorn  and  said  some- 
thing like: 

“I’m  going  out  to  ‘suroy-suroy’  and 
if  you’re  smart  you’ll  do  the  same 
thing.” 

I didn’t  know  what  ‘suroy-suroy’ 
could  be  but  I thought  it  just  might  be 
a bunch  of  bouncers  but  Sister  Jane 
told  me  he  was  just  going  out  for  a 
walk.  A walk?  At  two-thirty  in  the 
morning?  The  boat  was  still  tied  up 
and  he  was  going  for  a walk! 

He  was  gone.  The  strange  part  of 
it  was  that  nobody  seemed  to  care  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  fact  most  people 
seemed  glad  to  have  him  out  of  the 
way. 

He  was  back  in  about  half  an  hour 
and  he  gave  the  order  to  get  the  people 
without  tickets  off  the  boat. 

It  seemed  like  such  a radical  sug- 
gestion that  I only  whispered  it  to  those 
around  me: 

“Why  doesn’t  he  just  take  up  the 
tickets?” 


Those  who  could  hear  me  thought 
the  plan  had  some  merit  but  they  didn’t 
feel  that  the  Captain  was  ready  for  it. 

The  problem  was  at  last  resolved  by 
putting  all  those  standing  on  the  stairs 
off  the  boat  — all  eight  of  them.  And 
our  bulging  hulk  finally  breasted  the 
waves. 

I was  thoroughy  exhausted  and  I 
lay  down  on  the  cot  with  a genuine 
sigh  of  relief.  It  would  be  so  good  to 
sleep  even  though  it  was  nearly  dawn. 
And  as  I prepared  to  sleep  for  the 
duration  of  the  voyage  I heard  some- 
thing rustling  under  the  cot.  I put  my 
hand  gingerly  down  under  and  felt 
feathers  and  a squirming  big  bird  of 
some  kind.  It  was  a rooster.  ■ 

Prologue: 

It  had  been  a rather  hectic  day  but 
it  really  didn't  seem  so  strange  to  me 
when  1 recalled  that  back  in  North 
America  planes  are  stacked  up  over 
airports  waiting  to  land;  citizens  who 
reject  commuter  trains  for  the  luxury 
of  propelling  a couple  of  tons  of  steel 
through  the  streets  inch  their  way 
bumper  to  bumper  along  overcrowded 
highways  and  people  everywhere  are 
rushing  around  trying  to  get  to  some 
place  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  they 
can  have  more  time  to  wait.  It’s  true 
that  things  can  sometimes  go  wrong  in 
the  Philippines  but  when  things  go 
wrong  in  North  America,  thanks  to 
the  computer,  our  mistakes  are  often 
programmed  right  into  the  system.  It 
really  isn’t  too  unusual  to  arrive  in  the 
north  to  find  your  baggage  has  gone 
south,  your  reservations  are  for  next 
Tuesday,  every  broom  closet  is  filled 
on  account  of  the  conventions  and  a 
transportation  strike  is  in  full  swing. 
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Father  John  Gomes  SFM,  of  George- 
town, Guyana  was  ordained  for  Scar- 
boro  Mission  Society  in  1960.  From 
1961  until  1970  Father  Gomes  served 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  At  present 
Father  Gomes  is  working  in  Scarboro 
Headquarters  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  closer  cooperation  between 
Canadian  lay  missionaries  and  Scar- 
boro Mission  Society. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  day  our  house  in  Monte  Plata  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  up  and  disappeared.  It  happened  only  a few  short  days  after 
I arrived  as  assistant  to  Father  Joe  Curcio. 

It  was  my  first  assignment  in  the  country  and  I didn’t  really  know 
my  way  around  without  the  help  of  landmarks.  It  was  consoling  to 
remember  that  the  best  landmark  was  our  house.  It  stood  out  like  a sore 
thumb.  Once  long  ago  it  had  been  painted  a dull  dingy  gray  colour 
which  had  since  been  badly  chipped  and  had  begun  to  peel  away. 

I had  started  out  from  the  house  early  in  the  morning  with  hardly 
a backward  glance.  Later  that  same  day  when  I returned  home  and 
was  walking  down  the  not-so-familiar  street  I suddenly  discovered  that 
the  old  gray  house  had  disappeared.  I walked  around  the  block  several 
times  to  get  my  bearings  and  at  last  I stood  there  scratching  my  head 
and  wondering  if  I might  not  be  in  another  part  of  town.  It  was  then 
that  I noticed  a house  that  looked  very  much  like  the  one  that  had  been 
standing  beside  our  house  when  I left  that  morning.  I walked  up  to 
it  and  looked  it  up  and  down.  I circled  it  a few  times.  It  was  amazing! 

And  then  I heard  a familiar  voice  calling  my  name.  I looked  on  all 
sides  and  then  I spotted  Father  Curcio  looking  out  of  a strange  looking 
pink  house  next  door. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  he  hollered.  “I’ve  been  watching  you  go 
round  in  circles  for  five  minutes.” 

And  then  I recognized  the  house.  It  was  pink  and  shining  brightly  in 
the  sun.  I walked  up  to  it  and  put  my  hand  on  it  gingerly  as  though 
it  might  evaporate  and  pulled  back  five  sticky  fingers.  Father  Joe  had 
had  the  house  painted  while  I was  gone.  I took  a lot  of  kidding  about 
“the  house  that  went  away.”  ■ John  Gomes,  SFM 
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Happy  the  man  who  follows  not  the  counsel  of  the  wicked. 

Nor  walks  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sits  in  the  company  of  the 
insolent. 

But  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  meditates  on  his  law  day 
and  night. 

He  is  like  a tree  planted  near  running  water 
That  yields  its  fruit  in  due  season  and  whose  leaves  never  fade. 
Whatever  he  does  prospers. 


^hat 


have  we  done? 


Jesus  said  many  times 
during  his  public  life  that 
he  had  come  not  to  do  his 
own  will  but  the  will  of  Him 
who  had  sent  him  into  the 
world. 


— Psalm  I. 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


"PROGRESS  LIBERATES  MAN" 


Wou  asked  us  to  comment  on  “Progress  Liberates  Man”.  In  my  opinion  it 
■ can  but  does  not  always  do  so.  If  wealth  gained  through  greater  produc- 
tivity due  to  labor-saving  devices  is  used  for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind, 
if  more  leisure  time  is  used  to  improve  oneself  and  help  others,  if  parents 
censor  T.V.  and  radio  and  teach  their  children  how  to  evaluate  programs,  etc., 
then  progress  liberates  man.  In  too  many  cases  however  the  opposite  is  true, 
rich  become  richer,  poor  become  poorer  and  progress  enslaves  man. 

— Mrs.  Jas.  Morrison,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


I think  it’s  a sign  of  real  progress  that  people  in  authority,  for  the  first  time 
* since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  don’t  have  all 
the  answers.  I think  it’s  real  progress  that  we  are  not  satisfied  to  go  on  year 
after  year  playing  out  roles  and  putting  on  a facade.  We  seem  to  want  to 
really  be  ourselves.  The  corporate  image  is  disappearing  and  the  individual, 
in  all  his  uniqueness,  is  beginning  to  emerge.  In  our  efforts  to  be  genuine 
we  come  to  respect  the  individual  as  a worthwhile  human  being  and  not  as  a 
(dear  sir  or  madam  — to  the  householder)  object  to  be  manipulated  for  our 
own  gain.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  is  meant  then,  definitely,  I would 
have  to  agree  that  progress  does  liberate  man. 

— Jerry  Hartman,  University  Student. 


In  the  not  too  distant  past  I supported  wholly,  an  article  in  part,  in  a past 
edition  of  the  Catholic  Digest,  condensed  from  Homily  and  Pastoral  Review. 
In  effect,  submitting  from  it  enough,  I thought,  to  get  the  message  across, 
along  with  some  wording  of  my  own,  to  two  local  publishers  in  hopes  of  it 
being  published  or  printed  in  each  or  either  of  their  respective  Forum  of 
Opinion  — only  to  be  refused.  I thought  perhaps  ethics  were  the  prime  con- 
sideration of  either  or  both  — copyright  of  material  or  permission,  to  reprint, 
etc.  No,  I don’t  think  “Progress”  in  that  sense  “Liberates  Man.” 

— Ronald  G.  Currie,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
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published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Tel.  261-7135. 
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ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MEN 
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A few  years  back  Thomas  Merton  wrote  a book  entitled 
^ ‘Seeds  of  Destruction’.  It  was  an  ambitious  work  which 
attempted  to  probe  the  complex  questions  of  race  relations  in 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  Merton  qualified  as  a prophet 
by  stating  the  proposition  that  the  black  man  was  not  seeking 
recognition  from  the  white  man  or  even  some  kind  of  equality. 
According  to  Merton  the  white  man  did  not  have  anything  that 
the  black  man  wanted.  What  the  black  man  really  wanted  was 
the  opportunity  to  create  something  new  which  did  not  yet 
exist. 

The  independent  viewpoint  echoed  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Church.  After  Peter  and  Paul  had  debated  the  issue  it  was 
agreed  that  Gentile  Christians  would  not  have  to  become  Jews 
by  circumcision  in  order  to  follow  Christ. 

That  debate  continued  down  through  the  ages.  Since  man 
is  by  nature  a creature  of  habit  it  was  always  difficult  for  him 
to  realize  that  there  might  be  more  than  one  approach  to  the 
gospel. 

Today  it  seems  that  the  Church  in  Africa  is  leading  the  way 
in  adaptation  of  the  liturgy  to  the  life  situation.  Tribal  customs 
and  primitive  African  religions  have  been  used  to  make  the 
gospel  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  people  and  consequently 
more  fully  lived. 

In  Japan  a Jesuit  priest  has  been  given  permission  to  open 
a Zen-Buddhist  Meditation  Center.  Hopefully  it  will  lead  to 
better  integration  of  Japanese  customs  and  the  Christian 
message. 

In  a recent  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  there 
was  a prediction  made  that  by  the  year  2000  the  number  of 
Christians  on  the  African  continent  would  increase  from  97 
million  to  351  million  because  traditional  religion  and  tribal 
customs  are  being  incorporated  in  the  missionary  approach. 

The  Spirit  is  working  in  the  Church  and  preparing  many 
different  races  and  cultures  for  the  missionary  thrust  of  the 
future.  Hopefully  these  missionaries  of  the  future  will  take 
into  consideration  the  life  style  and  the  culture  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  work.  ■ 
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Father  Dan  practically  lives  on  sardines  and  tea. 


After  John’s  messengers  had  left,  Jesus 
began  to  speak  about  him  to  the  crowds: 
“What  was  the  spectacle  that  drew  you 
to  the  wilderness?  A reed-bed  swept  by 
the  wind?  No?  Then  what  did  you  go 
out  to  see?  A man  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins?  Surely  you  must  look  in  palaces 
for  grand  clothes  and  luxury.  But  what 
did  you  go  out  to  see  . . .? 

Luke  7:24-27 

Last  Spring  Father  Joe  Curcio  inter- 
viewed one  of  Scarboro’s  veteran  mis- 
sionaries who  had  completed  eighteen 
full  years  in  the  isolated  parish  of 
Miches  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
That  veteran  missionary  is  Father  Dan 
MacNeil  whose  life  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  value  of  a priestly 
vocation.  Father  Curcio  records  his 
own  impressions  of  that  interview  to 


spell  out  the  real  meaning  of  vocation 
for  our  age  or  for  any  age. 

A large  crowd  had  assembled  around 
^ the  old  church  in  Miches.  As  I 
squeezed  through  the  throng  I asked 
someone  when  Padre  Daniel  would  be 
arriving. 

“Padre  Daniel  always  leaves  and 
enters  Miches  at  night.  Since  he  cannot 
take  a step  in  this  town  without  having 
people  after  him,  Padre  Daniel  will  not 
be  coming  as  early  as  you  think.” 

This  was  not  an  isolated  opinion  but 
nearly  everyone  chimed  in  that  Padre 
Daniel  came  and  went  with  the  dark- 
ness. 

But  this  was  a very  special  day.  It 
was  the  day  that  Father  MacNeil  was 
to  leave  Miches  after  eighteen  years  of 
faithful  service.  I was  sure  that  he 
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would  break  the  rule  this  once.  How- 
ever the  sun  went  down  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  Father  Dan.  Just  when 
I was  about  to  give  up  on  him  the 
people  began  to  surge  forward  and,  like 
iron  filings  drawn  to  a magnet,  they 
surrounded  the  car  that  had  just  pulled 
up  to  the  parish  house.  It  was  Father 
Dan.  He  had  been  sneaking  in  and 
out  of  Miches  for  eighteen  years.  The 
people  knew  all  his  habits. 

These  enthusiastic  people  were 
Father  Dan’s  spiritual  children  and 
they  had  come  to  say  good-bye.  The 
departure  time  was  the  next  day  but 
they  seemed  to  want  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  their  pastor  before 
he  bid  them  farewell. 

The  parish  center  proved  too  small 
for  such  a huge  turnout  of  the  towns- 
people. Most  of  those  who  came  were 
unmistakably  of  the  poor.  But  that  was 
the  way  Padre  Daniel  wanted  it.  They 
were  his  poor!  He  loved  them  even 
more  than  the  others. 

Father  Dan  sat  up  there  in  the  sanc- 
tuary with  his  old  friend  from  ‘China 
days’.  Father  Joe  King.  Fathers  Gerry 
Donovan,  Vic  Vachon,  and  a Spanish 
priest  concelebrated  with  them.  It  was 
a relaxed  assembly  and  it  brought  to 
mind  what  must  have  been  the  joyful 
atmosphere  of  the  early  Church.  There 
were  jokes  exchanged  and  everyone 
had  a story  or  an  anecdote  about  this 
slight,  white  haired  man  they  had  come 
to  know  so  well. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  spontaneous 
accolades  and  frequent  bursts  of  ap- 
plause that  the  whole  assembly  had 
nothing  but  the  deepest  respect  and  the 
greatest  admiration  for  this  man  who 
had  given  himself  completely  in  his 
best  years  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 


Over  the  years  he  has  trained  many  excellent  i | 
catechists  to  multiply  his  efforts.  y 

Padre  Daniel  had  truly  offered  his  life,  ‘I 
all  of  it,  for  these  forgotten  people 
isolated  from  the  outside  world.  | 

After  a number  of  speeches  there  | 
was  a thunderous  applause  and  Padre  | 
Daniel  arose  to  make  his  farewell  j 

speech.  The  people  were  with  him  to  jj 

such  an  extent  that  he  could  have  talked  J 

for  hours  and  hours.  They  wanted  to  I 

hear  him  and  they  strained  to  catch  | 

every  syllable  from  the  lips  of  this  :j 

gentle,  bespectacled  man  who  stood  f 

before  them.  It  was  in  his  power  in 
those  moments  to  sway  the  people  any 
way  he  chose.  As  usual  Padre  Daniel,  ^ 
who  has  always  shied  away  from  any-  ; 
thing  that  would  attempt  to  praise  him 
or  thank  him  was  uncomfortable  to  be  | 
the  recipient  of  so  much  honour  and 
respect.  He  spoke  for  only  five  minutes  I 
and  what  he  said  could  best  be  sum- 
marized by  this  one  exclamation:  j 

“Thank  you  for  putting  up  with  me  for  | 

such  a long  time.”  | 

After  the  ceremony  I asked  Father  || 
Dan  some  questions:  j 

Fr.  Curcio:  When  did  you  first  come  j 


I 
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Father  Dan  flanked  on  his  left  by  Sister 
Solange  and  on  his  right  by  Sister  Noela,  who 
staff  the  infirmary  in  Miches. 


to  Miches? 

Fr.  MacNeU:  It  was  on  the  sixth  of 
November  in  1952.  There  wasn’t  much 
here  then,  only  an  old  wooden  temple 
in  the  town  square.  It  was  just  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  ocean  beach.  I rented 
an  upstairs  room  in  an  old  house.  In 
fact  it  was  the  only  two-story  house  in 
town.  I ate  here  and  there  and  every- 
where in  those  days.  The  people  were 
so  good  and  so  generous.  Finally  a 
kind  old  lady  offered  to  give  me  regular 
meals.  It  was  several  months  before  I 
got  “my  feet  under  my  own  table.”  But 
I made  repairs  on  an  old  house  and 
settled  down  to  paying  the  rent.  After 
a while  I was  able  to  scrape  together 
enough  money  to  build  this  house  in 
which  I’ve  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in 
Domingo. 

Fr.  Curcio:  When  did  you  build  the 


I 


new  temple? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  It  was  in  1955  that  the  ; , 

new  building  got  underway.  We  got  : I 

some  help  from  the  Government  and  it  | P 
was  blessed  by  Archbishop  Octavio 
Beras  who  declared  Miches  an  official 
parish  and  he  made  me  the  first  pastor. 

Fr.  Curcio:  What  about  the  sur- 
rounding district?  Did  you  manage  to 
visit  all  the  campos? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  Yes  I made  frequent 
trips  up  into  the  hills  and  into  those 
villages  along  the  coast.  There  were 
twenty-three  mission  stations  in  those  ; 
days.  Most  of  them  could  only  be 
reached  by  mule.  When  the  road  went  j 

through  years  later  the  people  moved  J 

down  near  the  road  and  the  mission  | 
stations  were  cut  to  fifteen.  i 

Fr.  Curcio:  What  kind  of  organiza- 
tions did  you  have  in  the  parish  in  those 
early  days? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  There  was  really  only 
one — the  Apostleship  of  Prayer — and 
that  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
old  folks.  We  were  starting  from 
scratch.  Everything  had  to  be  created  | 

out  of  nothing.  Really  the  town  and 
the  campos  were  too  much  for  me.  But  i > 

what  the  people  lacked  in  talent  they  i . 

more  than  made  up  for  in  good  will.  ! 

We  did  the  best  we  could  I guess  under  | j 
the  circumstances.  It  was  only  three  I 

years  ago  that  we  managed  to  get  this  j 

catechetical  center  organized  for  the 
training  of  helpers.  Right  now  there  : 

are  about  25  good  men  who  serve  the  | 

people  in  and  around  this  town.  I 

Fr,  Curcio:  I understand  that  the  I ; 
people  want  to  name  the  new  High  ; 

School  after  you.  Is  that  true? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  Oh  I told  them  to  for- 
get that  idea. 

Fr.  Curcio:  Why?  You  certainly 
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The  Eucharist  is  his 
support. 


contributed  a lot  to  furthering  educa- 
tion in  this  community.  You  were  the 
main  push  behind  this  new  school. 
Why  shouldn’t  they  name  it  after  you? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  For  the  simple  reason 
that  I am  what  I am.  I’m  just  not  built 
that  way. 

Fr.  Curcio:  Did  you  ever  feel  weary 
during  all  those  years  that  you  lived 
alone  in  such  isolation? 

Fr.  MacNeU:  I guess  we  all  get  to 
feeling  that  way  now  and  again.  I re- 
member coming  up  here  for  the  first 
time  with  Fathers  Moore,  Hymus  and 
McCarthy.  It  was  the  First  Friday. 
All  three  of  them  left  that  same  night 
because  there  was  no  place  to  stay.  I 
was  alone  and  I didn’t  even  know 
where  I was  going  to  sleep  that  night. 

Fr.  Curcio:  How  did  the  town  look 
to  you  that  day? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  Well  things  were  pretty 
drab  in  those  days.  I had  a real  tempta- 
tion to  go  back  to  Seibo,  the  closest 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  But 
I stayed.  You  know  I really  don’t  mind 
living  alone.  My  temperament  is  pretty 
much  suited  to  a solitary  life.  I guess 
I’ve  been  spoiled  by  living  alone.  I 
really  don’t  like  public  affairs  very 


much.  I’m  just  not  used  to  them.  At  ' ■ 
any  rate  the  work  here  kept  me  so  busy 
I never  had  a chance  to  be  lonely.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  course  has  always  ; i 
been  a very  real  companion  to  me  i ■ 
wherever  I’ve  been  sent.  I often  think 
of  those  missionaries  living  up  on  high  * ■ 
plateaus  in  Bolivia.  Surely  they  are 
even  more  isolated  and  more  solitary 
than  I am.  , 

Fr.  Curcio:  Have  you  always  felt  at  ' || 
home  here  in  Miches?  || 

Fr.  MacNeil:  This  is  a Catholic  || 
country.  Naturally  one  feels  more  at  si 
home  here  than  in  a pagan  country 
such  as  China.  The  feeling  is  very  dif- 
ferent  indeed. 

Fr.  Curcio:  How  do  you  feel  about  } ^ 
the  results  of  your  work  over  all  these  j 
years? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  A lot  of  people  still  I ^ 
don’t  come  to  Mass  on  Sunday  but  I j j 
feel  that  they  have  more  faith  in  Christ  | | 
simply  because  a priest  is  living  here.  ; 
I see  a lot  more  people  dropping  in  for  ,, ! 
a visit  now  than  when  I first  came  here.  | ? 
People  believe  in  the  Real  Presence  and  ^ : 
they  know  that  this  isn’t  a government 
institution  but  comes  from  the  Lord 
himself.  People  here  think  in  terms  of 
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power  spheres.  They  often  tell  me  that 
Christ  is  the  first  power.  The  very  fact 
that  they  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a power 
shows  that  they  know  who  he  is.  I’d 
say  they  have  religion. 

Fr.  Curcio:  Then  you’d  say  that  the 
people  are  aware  of  the  Presence  of 
Christ  here  in  Miches? 

Fr,  MacNeil:  Yes  I would.  One  day 
a man  said  to  me  “God  walks  here  in 
Miches.”  A nice  way  to  put  it  eh? 

Fr.  Curcio:  What  would  you  see  as 
the  main  contribution  of  a priest  in  a 
town  like  Miches? 

Fr.  MacNeil:  If  the  people  can  be 
made  more  conscious  of  Christ  in  their 
midst  ...  if  they  could  be  led  to  think 
of  Christ  as  a citizen  living  among  us 
...  I guess  it’s  pretty  much  helping 
people  acquire  an  awareness  of  God 
acting  in  their  lives.  I think  the  people 
here  have  that  feeling. 

Father  Dan  certainly  did  leave  a 
unique  spirit  in  Miches.  I took  his 
place  here  and  what  few  material  goods 
he  possessed  he  left  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  It’s  interesting  to  recall  that  a 
young  man  whom  Father  Dan  con- 
sidered an  atheist  and  who  disagreed 
with  Father  Dan  on  nearly  every  ques- 
tion could  not  close  his  eyes  to  Father 
Dan’s  dedication  and  sincerity.  That 
young  man  loaned  me  his  copy  of  a 
book  written  by  a priest  who  severely 
criticized  the  Church.  There  was  one 
sentence  underlined  in  the  young  man’s 
copy. 

“Yet  I know  priests  who  have  given 
their  all  to  their  people  and  have  left 
them  all  they  had  and  who  took  nothing 
in  return.” 

Scribbled  into  the  margin  beside  the 
underlined  words  the  young  anti- 
clerical had  written:  “Padre  Daniel.”  ■ 


FLOATING 

OMNIPLEX 


TVTith  the  exception  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  regular  navy,  few 
people  spend  as  much  time  on  the  water 
as  Father  Omar  Dixon  and  his  team. 

In  the  houseboat  Teresina,  Father 
Omar  visits  forty  towns  and  villages 
along  the  Amazon.  He  makes  the  trip 
once  a month  and  attempts  to  stop  in 
at  ten  places  each  trip.  The  team 
usually  consists  of  himself,  a Brazilian 
Sister  for  catechetics,  a nurse  from  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph  of  Peterborough, 
Benjamin  the  pilot  guide  and  on  rare 
occasions  a doctor, 

Father  Omar  reports  that  the  doctors 
and  nurses  who  have  volunter^  their 
services  come  down  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  stay  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.  Father  Omar 
is  high  in  his  praise  of  these  doctors  ^ 
who  agree  to  rough  it,  work  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  do  not  complain 
but  what  is  more  they  do  not  feel  proud 
; of  their  accomplishments. 

, .“They  hardly  talk  about  the  many 
people  they  cure.  Most  of  the  time 
i'  they  are  apprehensive  about  what  has 
been  done.  They  see  how  many  people 
■;  need  their  '■  help  and  they  just  can’t 
attend  to  them  all.  A lot  of  them  have 
expressed  a desire  to  come  back  the 
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(Left)  Scarboro’s  houseboat,  the 
Teresina,  in  which  the  Fathers  visit 
towns  and  villages  along  the  Amazon. 


next  year.  We  have  some  doctors  who 
come  down  regularly  for  two  or  three 
weeks  every  year.” 

Father  Omar  Dixon  and  his  team 
are  part  of  a long-range  adult  educa- 
tion program  that  Bishop  Paul  McHugh 
set  up  in  the  Prelacy  with  headquarters 
in  Itacoatiara.  The  widely  scattered 
communities  along  the  Amazon  and 
off  in  the  interior  send  leaders  from 
their  communities,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, to  take  part  in  a six  weeks’  course 
at  the  Center. 

The  course  is  an  intense  one  and  the 
men  and  women  are  housed  and  fed 
while  they  study  a course  in  general 
religion  with  an  emphasis  on  Scripture, 


a practical  health  course  for  the  better 
understanding  of  nutrition  and  a 
trained  agronomist  helps  budding 
farmers  learn  the  rudiments  of  mixed 
farming. 

Of  course  there  is  fellowship  too  and 
since  these  people  come  from  such  far- 
flung  districts  it  is  important  that  they 
get  to  know  each  other  and  share  their 
experiences. 

Already  this  program  is  beginning  to 
pay  off  since  those  leaders  have  re- 
turned to  their  own  districts  and  they 
act  as  catechists,  practical  nurses  and 
even  advisers  in  agricultural  matters  in 
their  local  communities. 

Father  Dixon  is  realistic  in  his  ap- 
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proach  to  the  problems.  He  knows  that 
there  are  still  many  problems  to  be 
solved  but  he  wants  to  lay  a foundation. 

“You  know  agricultural  experts 
come  here  as  a kind  of  a Peace  Corps 
from  Southern  Brazil  but  even  they  are 
! perplexed  because  the  problems  here 
are  so  different  from  their  own.  It 
takes  time  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people.” 

Father  Dixon  is  a big  man  with  a 
perpetual  smile  on  his  face.  The 
Brazilians  like  him  for  his  happy  out- 
look. He  seems  to  feel  right  at  home 
with  them  and  enters  readily  into  their 
discussions  and  pastimes. 

“Our  reason  for  being  on  the  river 
so  much  is  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
groups  that  have  been  formed.  Any 
program  is  only  as  good  as  its  follow- 
up. The  follow-up  is  hard  because  it 
never  really  ends.” 

They  sleep  in  hammocks  on  board 
the  Teresina  and  they  carry  food  sup- 
plies to  last  them  through  the  dizzy 
circuit.  The  team  all  pitch  in  to  whomp 
up  the  meals  and  they  even  manage  to 
do  their  paper  work  on  the  single  desk 
on  board. 

The  Teresina  isn’t  the  Queen  Mary 
but  Open  as  it  is  to  the  surrounding 
terrain  they  soon  acquire  a taste  for 
the  dull  sputtering  throb  of  the  diesel 
engine  which  provides  a beat  for  the 
symphony  of  smells  and  sights  and 
sounds  along  the  river.  The  sweet  smell 
of  wild  flowers  mixes  with  the  heady 
smell  of  cedar  and  mahogany.  Flocks 
of  white  plumed  heron  contrast  vividly 
with  the  flaming  red  of  the  flamboyant 
tree  and  the  lush  green  foliage  in  the 
background.  Porpoises  splash  in  the 
wake  of  the  houseboat  and  exotic  birds 
flash  out  of  the  trees  with  a shrill  cry 


that  shatters  the  silence  of  the  jungle. 
And  of  course  all  along  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  river  are  houses  with 
thatch  roofs  and  raised  up  on  poles  to 
keep  out  the  moisture.  The  view  is 
sometimes  breathtaking. 

People  along  the  shore  wave  to  the 
houseboat  and  men  crouched  in  dug- 
out  canoes  hold  their  paddles  aloft  as 
the  big  flat-topped  omniplex  rounds  a 
bend  in  the  river. 

An  incident  occurred  while  we  were 
chugging  along  the  river  that  may  help 
to  illustrate  something  of  the  life-style 
in  that  part  of  Amazonas. 

The  old  man  was  paddling  his  dug- 
out  canoe  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
our  houseboat.  He  waved  his  hand  in 
the  air  and  the  pilot  cut  the  engines 
and  waited  for  the  old  man  to  pull  up 
alongside. 

At  first  I thought  somebody  must  be 
sick  or  that  there  was  some  emergency. 
However  the  old  man  stood  up  in  his 
frail  craft  and  held  two  big  fish  aloft. 
After  exchanging  some  words  the  pilot 
took  the  fish  and  watched  as  the  old 
man  with  almost  no  effort  turned  the 
sleek  bark,  shaped  like  a giant  pea-pod, 
back  to  shore.  With  only  a few  deft 
strokes  the  precision-like  sliver  slipped 
through  the  water  and  back  into  the 
trees. 

When  I asked  what  it  all  meant,  I 
was  told  that  the  old  man  wanted  to 
send  the  fish  to  his  daughter  in  Uru- 
cura.  There  was  no  question  about 
whether  the  pilot  would  deliver  them 
or  not.  Of  course  he  would.  That’s 
what  makes  it  work  on  the  Amazon. 
The  individual  is  still  important  and 
even  the  smallest  request  is  worthy  of 
a response.  Somehow  this  seems  to  be 
the  way  it  should  be,  don’t  you  think? ■ 
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MINUTE 


'TTie  mind  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  did 
not  trail  away  to  the  abstractly  re- 
ligious message  of  things;  he  seized 
them  in  their  individual  values,  he 
entered  into  their  own  joy  of  being  and 
in  life.  He  sang  of  the  sun  which  is 
“beautiful  and  bright”,  of  water  which 
is  very  “useful  and  humble  and  pre- 
cious and  chaste,”  of  fire  which  is 
“beautiful  and  jocond  and  strong”. 
Each  individual  creature  in  virtue  of 
its  being  and  its  difference  was  to  him 
an  image  and  a word  of  God. 

Sf!  * * 

When  a man  throws  an  empty  cigaret 
package  from  an  automobile  he  is 
liable  to  fine  of  $50.  When  a man 
throws  a billboard  across  a view  he  is 
liable  to  be  richly  rewarded. 

* * * 

Lord,  all  that  is  good  comes  from  you. 
Listen  to  our  prayers;  inspire  rightful 
ideas  in  us  and  direct  us  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  them. 

* * * 

This  is  the  way  he  lived.  My  brother 
need  not  be  idealized,  or  enlarged  in 
death  beyond  what  he  was  in  life.,  to 


be  remembered  simply  as  a good  and 
decent  man,  who  saw  wrong  and  tried 
to  right  it,  saw  suffering  and  tried  to 
heal  it,  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it.. 

— Edward  Kennedy’s  eulogy  to 
his  slain  brother,  Robert. 

* * * 

A smile  is  a curve  that  can  straighten 

out  a lot  of  things. 

^ ^ ^ 

Not  what  I have  but  what  I do'  is  my 
kingdom. 

— Thomas  Carlyle 

^ 

Theologians  are  always  slow  to  come 
to  terms  with  change.  It  is  ironic  that 
American  theologians  are  discovering 
the  “world”  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
technological  society  at  the  exact 
moment  when  the  young  avant-garde  is 
beginning  to  reject  this  world  in  terms 
of  disgust  not  unlike  St.  Jerome’s.  For 
all  their  self-proclaimed  other  worldli- 
ness most  Christians  are  very  comfort- 
able in  today’s  secular  society. 

— James  Hitchcock 

(Christian  Century). 

* * * 

The  mule  had  just  balked  in  the  road 
when  the  doctor  came  by.  The  farmer 
asked  the  physician  for  something  to 
start  the  mule.  The  doctor  reached 
down  into  his  medicine  case  and  gave 
the  animal  some  powders.  The  mule 
switched  his  tail,  tossed  his  head  and 
started  on  a mad  gallop  down  the 
road.  The  farmer  looked  at  the  flying 
animal: 

“How  much  did  that  medicine  cost. 
Doc?”  he  asked. 

“Oh  about  fifteen  cents,”  said  the 
physician. 

“Well,  give  me  a quarter’s  worth, 
quick!  I’ve  got  to  catch  that  mule!” 
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CONCERN 


Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


THE  PRIEST-A  MAN  OF  FAITH 

Ceemingly  no  institution  has  escaped  the  critical  eyes  that  today  are  viewing 

many  of  the  untouchable,  sacro-sanct  values  that  mankind  once  knew  and 
took  for  granted  — the  priesthood  has  also  been  touched  by  the  same  concerted 
stress  and  strain.  Setting  aside  the  accidentals  that  relate  to  the  priesthood  and  are 
being  subject  to  constant  attack,  more  and  more  are  attempting  to  zero  in  on  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  priesthood  itself  and  its  relevancy  to  today’s  needs.  The  priest- 
hood is  challenged  to  change  in  the  sense  that  it  must  continually  grow  if  it  is  to 
effectively  serve  mankind. 

Many  people  will  agree  that  we  are  in  need  of  priests,  people  who  believe 
deeply  in  the  gospel  message  and  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  its  service.  Father 
Kennedy,  a Maryknoll  Missioner,  believes  the  danger  for  priests  is  not  the  so- 
called  irrevelance;  it  is  rather  that  he  is  dangerously  relevant  because  his  words 
and  his  presence  are  concerned  with  questions  which  other  men  do  not  want 
answered  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  gospels.  Unconsciously,  young  people 
everywhere  are  looking  for  others  who  can  speak  the  language  of  the  gospels. 
They  are  clearly  asking  for  people  who  can  share  their  cries  and  give  them  the 
guidance  and  the  nourishment  they  need  to  build  a better  world. 

Father  Kennedy  thinks  that  the  priest  should  be  the  man  to  do  this  for  all  of 
mankind.  He  may  dress  and  live  differently  over  the  next  generation  but  his 
essential  business  of  testing  man’s  experience  against  the  gospels  remains  the 
same.  The  priesthood  takes  a person  past  the  high  sounding  words  of  the  gospels 
to  the  breaking  point  of  asking  a man  whether  he  really  wants  to>  live  the  gospel 
in  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  others,  a life  in  which  a man  tries  his  best  to  hear 
the  Spirit  and  to  make  the  presence  of  Christ  felt  in  human  affairs. 

He  who  accepts  must  be  a man  with  a dynamic  and  contagious  faith  in  the 
gospel  message  and  not  a timid,  defensive  or  narrow  one,  a faith  which  does  not 
stunt  but  rather  encourage  growth,  a growth  in  hope  and  love  and  vision.  It  will 
take  faith  to  give  him  the  steadfastness,  the  nerve  to  ride  the  rapids  of  present 
ambiguity  and  confusion,  because  this  is  where  it  is  at.  It  remains  for  the  present 
generation  to  ask  itself  whether  it  is  ready  to  face  and  accept  this  challenge  — that 
of  leading  men  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  love  and  its  creative  and  healing 
power  in  their  affairs.  ■ 
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Don  Swenson,  SFM 


PEELING  THE 


I 


In  the  next  few  months  Father  Don 
Swenson,  SFM,  of  the  Philippine  Mis- 
sion will  probe  the  important  question 
of  Poverty  and  its  relevance  for  today's 
world. 

POVERTY  OF  SPIRIT  (SELF) 

TVTords  are  superabundant  in  today’s 
world.  They  are  proclaimed 
from  housetops  and  written  in  moun- 
tainous volumes  in  print.  Thus  I hesi- 
tate to  write  anything  . . . but  a fire 
inside  forces  me  to  expose  the  Good 
News  of  the  Master  of  Pure  Joy  — 
the  Lord  Jesus.  This  fire  is  not  in  the 
tradition  of  theology  but  rather  in  the 
living  tradition  of  prophecy  . . . for 
each  Christian  is  called  to  be  a prophet 
in  his  own  time. 

The  question  I would  raise  is  that  of 
poverty.  An  endeavour  at  its  real 


meaning  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  Jesus 
and  how  it  can  mean  something  in  our 
world  where  each  second  ticks  off  the 
life  of  a human  being  because  of 
hunger  . . . and  each  day  sets  upon  a 
person  in  North  America  plenished  of 
gadget  luxury  but  lonely  and  empty  of 
heart  and  soul. 

“Blissful  are  the  destitute  of  spirit” 
— the  open  pronouncement  of  the  way 
of  pure  joy  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  — the  essential  and  the  most 
solemn  teaching  of  the  Master  of  Love. 
The  Christian  is  called  to  pure  joy  — 
bliss — an  ecstasy  of  beauty  and  wonder. 
A fife  where  he  can  join  all  creation  m 
praising  and  proclaiming  the  glory  of 
Infinite  Joy!  God  is  pure  Joy  for  He  is 
Pure  Love  . . . and  the  lover  is  always 
more  of  joy  than  the  one  who  receives. 

The  destitute  of  spirit!  The  Greek 
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This  is  home  to  too  many  in  today’s  world. 


>IFFLE  FROM 


word  in  the  New  Testament  is  des- 
cribing not  a person  who  is  poor  to  the 
point  of  having  enough  to  live  on.  It 
rather  means  one  who  is  completely 
destitute  . . . one  who  cannot  rely  on 
any  of  his  own  resources.  He  is  thus 
completely  dependent  upon  another.  In 
the  Sermon,  Jesus  sees  this  as  not  only 
the  beginning  but  the  essence  of  all 
discipleship.  Spirit  is  best  described  as 
self  — that  we  are  called  to  destitute  of 
self -ego;  so  that  we  may  receive  the 
bliss-promise:  The  Kingdom  of  God. 
Herein  lies  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  discipleship  — my  life  to  be  “Not  I, 
but  God  in  me.” 

In  the  Gospel  account  by  Mark, 
Jesus  asks  the  same:  “If  anyone  wants 
to  be  a follower  of  me,  let  him  re- 
nounce himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me.”  (Mark  8:31).  Here 


POVERTY 


the  Master  speaks  not  of  appendages 
to  life  but  life  itself  — so  that  I would 
renounce  my  own  life  — that  God 
would  live  in  me. 

This  is  the  true  way  to  love.  The 
scribes  asked  Jesus  what  were  the 
greatest  commandments.  First,  to  love 
God  with  one’s  whole  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength.  The  second  like  the  first, 
the  same  as  the  first:  Love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself.  Self  is  the  crucial 
word  here.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tian as:  “and  I live  now  not  with  my 
own  life  but  with  the  life  of  Christ  who 
lives  in  me.”  (Gal.  3:20).  Thus  we  are 
called  to  love  every  man,  completely 
empty  of  ego  or  self,  filled  with  the 
infinite  and  pure  love  within  me  en- 
abling me  to  love  God  with  everything 
I am  and  of  loving  every  person  with 
everything  that  I am.  ■ 
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Missionaries  prepare  to  depart  from  Scarboro 
Headquarters. 


i 


No  longer  outside  I 
in  August. 


Heart  surgery  is 
the  work  of 
a team. 


g in  — the  Dominican  team  will  be  ready  to  go  The  Montreal  Heart  Institute  has  made  the 

difference  in  the  life  of  Bienvenido  Lopez. 


AFFAIR  OF  THE  HEART 

Robert  Smith,  SFM 


Touring  the  month  of  February  when 
Canadians  were  invading  the 
islands  of  the  Carribean  seeking  escape 
from  those  epic  snowfalls,  one  group 
of  men  and  women  from  Montreal 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  a mission  quite  removed 
from  the  vagaries  of  tourist  life.  They 
were  medical  people;  a team  from  the 
Montreal  Heart  Institute,  who  came  to 
Santo  Domingo  to  do  a series  of  open 
heart  operations.  Their  story  tells  us 


much  about  what  we  Canadians  can  do 
to  share  our  goods  with  less  fortunate 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Montreal  Heart  Institute  and  its 
distinguished  head  surgeon,  Dr.  Pierre 
Grondin,  are  well  known  to  Canadians 
for  their  achievements  in  heart  surgery, 
particularly  the  series  of  nine  heart 
transplants  carried  out  in  the  Institute 
in  1968.  Perhaps  Canadians  do  not 
know  that  Dr.  Grondin  and  his  associ- 
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ates  quietly  slip  away  from  Montreal 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  help  out 
in  Santo  Domingo.  The  Dominicans 
are  very  much  aware  of  their  presence; 
daily  newspaper  coverage  of  heart 
operations  reflect  a deep  appreciation 
for  this  type  of  development  assistance 
from  Canada. 

The  team  from  Montreal  first  came 
to  Santo  Domingo  in  August  of  1969 
and  did  sixteen  cases  of  open  heart 
surgery.  But  in  this  country  there  are 
thousands  of  cases  demanding  heart 
surgery,  due  mostly  to  a fantastically 
high  rate  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  Cana- 
dians felt  that  to  come  down  here  from 
time  to  time  was  no  solution  for  such 
a grave  need.  For  nine  years  foreign 
teams  had  been  coming  in  to  do  a few 
of  these  cases  each  year.  When  the 
Canadians  were  invited  to  come,  the 
reaction  was  different,  but  typically 
practical:  “Let’s  set  them  up  to  do  it 
themselves.” 

Dr.  Grondin  repeatedly  emphasizes 
that  heart  surgery  is  project  surgery, 
the  work  of  a team.  There  were  doctors 
in  Santo  Domingo  trained  to  do  this 
work;  what  was  lacking  was  the  sup- 
port of  a trained  group  of  assistants, 
cardiologists,  radiologists,  anesthesists, 
technicians,  nurses.  The  realistic  Cana- 
dian contribution  to  the  Dominican 
problem  was  to  set  up  a whole  team 
competent  in  modem  heart  surgery. 

The  people  from  the  Heart  Institute 
felt  that  this  was  a way  in  which 
Canada’s  foreign  aid  effort  should 
work.  The  Prime  Minister  himself 
heard  of  the  project  and  dispatched  an 
aide  to  speak  with  the  doctors.  The 
federal  government,  interested  in  find- 
ing new  and  efficient  formulas  for 
using  development  money  in  Third 


World,  cooperated.  So  did  the  Quebec 
Ministry  of  Health.  A four-sided  pro- 
ject was  worked  out  with  these  govern- 
ments, the  Dominican  Institute  of 
Social  Security  and  the  Montreal  Heart 
Institute  to  provide  Dominicans  with 
sound  cardiac  surgery.  Most  of  the 
heart  operations  were  done  in  Febmary 
by  the  Dominican  doctors  Angel  Chan 
Aquina  and  Zoilo  Fernandez  Coste, 
key  men  in  the  Dominican  team  now 
being  trained  in  Montreal  and  who  ac- 
companied the  Canadians  on  the  trip 
south.  By  August  the  new  Dominican 
team  will  be  ready  to  go  into  operation 
and  Pierre  Grondin  will  spend  August 
in  Santo  Domingo  to  see  his  work  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  Salvador  Gauthier  hospital  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  an  air  of  excite- 
ment when  the  Canadian  team  is  at 
work.  Dr.  Chan  obtained  a heart  pump, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  heart  and 
lung  functions  during  the  operations. 
A regular  part  of  the  Canadian  team’s 
work  is  to  explain  their  techniques  in 
conferences  given  each  day  to  about 
one  hundred  doctors  and  students. 

Members  of  the  Canadian  team  show 
their  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Grondin,  Dr. 
Bernard  Paiement,  anesthesist,  Jacques 
Lussier,  pump  technician,  Huguette 
Claveau,  Francoise  Martin  and  Therese 
LaLonde,  nurses,  make  up  this  team 
and  willingly  took  time  to  speak  about 
the  significance  of  this  kind  of  help. 

Doctor  Grondin  pointed  out  what  so 
many  Canadians  working  in  Latin 
America  have  experienced,  the  great 
opportunity  that  our  country  has  to 
participate  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  building  a new  life.  We 
Canadians  know  in  our  hearts  that  we 
could  share  our  gifts  more  freely.  What 
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we  perhaps  don’t  appreciate  is  the 
acceptability  of  Canadian  participation. 
We  can  do  so  much  because  we  are 
easily  accepted.  We  offer  no  threat  of 
domination,  no  ulterior  motives,  no 
pressure.  What  we  also  may  overlook  is 
that  by  working  hand  in  hand  with 
people  in  other  lands  who  need  us,  we 
too  gain  much  more  than  we  could 
possibly  give  because  we  are  permitted 
to  share  deeply  in  the  great  events  and 
aspirations  of  human  life. 

For  there  is  yet  another  side  to  the 
story,  those  homes  where  a nagging 
threat  has  been  converted  into  a new 
life  for  someone  of  the  family;  those 
people,  like  Bienvenido  Lopez,  a young 
man  of  twenty  years  who  didn’t  want 
to  settle  for  half  a life  but  wanted  to 
live  life  to  its  fullest.  BienvenidO'  could 
not  understand  why  he  didn’t  have 
enough  strength  to  work  or  why  he  was 
always  so  tired  and  even  passed  out  on 
occasion.  Then  he  came  to  see  that  he 
had  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever 
some  three  years  back.  A few  months 
ago  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a job, 
just  paying  twenty  dollars  a week,  but 
a chance  to  receive  social  security. 
When  he  didn’t  have  enough  stamina 
for  the  work  Bienvenido  went  to  the 
hospital  just  in  time  to  fall  in  line 
for  the  Canadian  team.  Knowing 
mechanics,  Bienvenido  immediately 
grasped  the  nature  of  his  problem: 
“You  see,  the  carburetor  is  not  getting 
enough  gasoline  because  the  valve  is 
blocked.”  For  this  young  mechanic 
there  was  no  question  but  to  get  that 
carburetor  back  in  shape.  Thanks  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Montreal  Heart 
Institute,  life  will  be  different  for  this 
young  Dominican  and  many  more  like 
him.  ■ 


ifferent 

rummer 

Ij  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


PADRE  LAS  CASAS 
SPEAKS  OUT  . . . 


It  is  not  very  often  that  the  one  who 
writes  and  the  one  written  about  are 
both  authentic  rebels.  However  back 
in  1519  when  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
left  his  mission  in  the  new  world  to 
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return  to  the  Spanish  court  of  King 
Charles  in  order  to  complain  of  the 
way  in  which  his  poor  Indians  were 
being  treated  by  the  Spanish  his  account 
is  even  more  startling  when  he  admits 
that  his  own  father  was  one  of  the  ones 
who  originated  the  cruel  practice  of 
slavery  in  Hispaniola  (present  day  Do- 
minican Republic).  Father  Las  Casas, 
who  had  gone  to  the  New  World  with 
Christopher  Columbus,  complained  of 
the  way  the  Indians  had  been  made  to 
work  in  the  mines  even  though  they 
were  not  physically  strong  enough  to  do 
it.  He  pleaded  that  the  Indians  had 
souls  just  like  the  Spanish.  But  that 
was  back  in  the  sixteenth  century  after 
all  and  such  an  idea  was  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a moment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  which  is  Padre  las 
Casas’  own  account  of  the  Indian  up- 
rising, we  can  see  where  his  sympathies 
really  are  and  we  can  appreciate  that 
this  man  put  the  service  of  his  God  be- 
fore the  ambitions  of  his  nation.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  be  unpopular  and  even  to 
be  thought  a fool  by  his  countrymen 
because  like  any  missionary  worthy  of 
his  calling,  his  people  were  the  native 
peoples  of  the  New  World.  And  he 
could  see  qualities  of  goodness  where 
others  could  only  see  savagery  and  evil. 

The  Indians  Father  de  las  Casas 
writes  about  in  this  1559  account  also 
stood  apart.  They  dared  to  take  a stand 
against  oppression.  They  heard  a differ- 


The  Indians  made  a desperate  stand. 


ent  drummer  and  they  felt  that  they 
must  march  to  it  even  if  it  cost  them 
their  lives.  It  did. 


Some  of  the  few  Indians  in  the  Island 
took  courage  when  they  saw  that 
Enrique  was  still  a force.  An  Indian 
whom  they  called  the  Ciguayo,  rose  in 
rebellion.  This  Ciguayan  was  a cour- 
ageous man,  although  naked  as  the 
others.  He  obtained  a lance  made  of 
iron  from  Castile  and  I believe  the 
sword  also  . . . recruited  ten  or  twelve 
Indians  and  with  them  began  to  attack 
the  Spaniards  in  the  mines,  estates  or 
country  farms,  wherever  they  went  in 
twos  or  fours  or  small  groups.  He 
killed  all  those  he  found,  so  that  he 
spread  panic,  terror  and  a strange  fear 
throughout  the  Island.  No  one  believed 
himself  safe  even  in  the  towns  of  the 
interior  of  the  Island  and  all  lived  in 
fear  of  Ciguayan.  At  last  the  Spaniards 
formed  a band  and  pursued  him  for 
many  days.  When  they  found  him  they 
attacked  him.  He  fought  like  a mad 
dog  as  if  he  wore  armour  from  head 
to  toe.  Whilst  the  bitter  struggle  raged, 
the  Ciguayan  retreated  into  a gorge, 
and  there  while  he  was  fighting  a 
Spaniard  passed  a lance  half  through 
his  body  and  even  then  he  fought  like 
a Hector,  Finally  when  he  was  bleed- 
ing and  losing  strength  all  the  Spaniards 
rushed  up  and  put  an  end  to  him. 

After  the  Ciguayan’s  death  another 
Indian,  courageous  and  strong,  rose  in 
rebellion.  His  name  was  Tamayo  and 
with  another  band  which  he  formed  he 
continued  the  work  of  the  Ciguayan 
and  began  to  attack  all  those  outside 
the  towns.  He  wrought  much  damage 
and  caused  great  fear  and  commotion 


in  this  Island;  he  killed  many  men  and 
some  Spanish  women  and  all  those  he 
found  alone  on  the  estates,  leaving  not 
a single  person  alive,  and  his  whole  aim 
was  to  steal  weapons,  lances,  swords 
and  all  the  clothes  he  could.  This  was 
indeed  nothing  short  of  a miracle  for 
though  the  Island  contained  more  than 
three  or  four  million  people,  only  300 
Spaniards  subjugated  it  and  they  des- 
troyed three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants 
by  war  and  by  horrible  servitude  in  the 
mines. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, however,  when  there  were  in  this 
Island  3,000  or  4,000  Spaniards,  and 
only  two  Indians  for  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  Spaniards,  and  not  together  but 
separate,  one  now  and  the  other  one 
later,  the  Indians  made  the  Spaniards 
tremble  and  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  safe  even  in  their  towns. 
This  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Judgment,  which  wished  to 
prove  to  us  three  things:  first,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  lack  courage  or  man- 
hood even  though  they  were  naked  and 
very  peace  loving;  secondly,  that  if 
only  they  had  weapons  like  ours  and 
horses  and  arquebuses,  they  would  not 
have  been  exterminated  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  we  exterminated  them; 
thirdly,  that  that  was  an  indication  of 
the  condemnation  of  such  deeds  and 
of  the  punishments  we  shall  suffer  in 
the  life  to  come  for  the  heinous  sins 
committed  against  God  and  against  our 
fellow  men,  if  we  do  not  repent  in  this 
life.  ■ 

All  civilization  has  from  time  to  time 
become  a thin  crust  over  a volcano  of 
revolution. 

— Havelock  Ellis. 
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What  is  a Priest?  i 
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This  space  is  usually  taken  up  with  some  topic  that  we  consider 
to  be  of  some  special  significance.  However  in  this  May  issue 
we  feature  the  thoughts  of  one  of  our  readers.  She  has  gra- 
ciously offered  her  own  reflections  on  the  priesthood  which 
are  pregnant  with  meaning  for  us  all.  At  her  request  we  have 
agreed  to  withhold  her  name. 
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A priest  is  a man  who  is  chosen  to  love,  understand  and 
follow  Christ  — the  man,  by: 

(a)  loving  his  people  and  not  being  afraid  to  show  it; 

(b)  being  enthusiastic  about  his  vocation; 
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(c)  showing  joy  in  the  celebration  of  his  Mass; 

(d)  stirring  his  people  up; 

(e)  being  involved  with  his  parish  or  community; 

(f)  explaining  the  “why’s”  of  the  changes  in  the  Church  so 
that  his  people  may  understand  and  perhaps  be  more  will- 
ing to  fully  participate; 

(g)  showing  simple  signs  of  true  friendship  with  his  people; 

(h)  trying  to  promote  fellowship  in  his  people; 

(i)  allowing  the  singing  of  joyful  songs  in  his  church; 

( j ) challenging  his  young  people  to  follow  Christ; 

(k)  being  interested  in  his  young  people  and  developing  their 
interest  in  the  church; 


(l)  not  being  afraid  of  “now”  and  speaking  with  concern  about 
“now”  problems;  and 

(m)  being  a leader  and  a vibrant  example. 

Summed  up?  A priest  should  be  joyful  in  his  love  for  God, 
life  and  people.  But  then,  shouldn’t  we  all?  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Her  hair  was  a little  greyer  now,  and 
she  supported  herself  by  a cane,  As 
she  came  closer  I could  see  a noticeable 
increase  in  the  wrinkles  on  her  face. 

The  district  storekeeper  was  out 
shovelling  the  freshly-fallen  snow.  She 
waved  at  him,  and  then  stopped  to  chat 
with  three  little  boys  who  had  crossed 
the  street  to  meet  her.  The  boys  laughed 
heartily  at  her  amusing  stories.  She 
patted  one  of  them  on  the  head  and 
smiled  as  she  proceeded  towards  the 
gate  of  the  rectory. 

It  had  been  a good  many  years  since 
I had  seen  my  old  friend.  My  mission 
work  had  taken  me  to  a far-away 
country  and  I had  just  returned  to  my 
native  parish  for  a visit.  I now  looked 
forward  to  meeting  familiar  faces 
again.  I was  especially  eager  to  meet 
this  lady.  She  was  special.  I had  known 
her  from  boyhood,  and  she  had  always 
been  so  friendly  and  kind. 

Like  this  elderly  lady,  we  are  all 
going  to  get  older.  Before  long  we  will 
be  tall  like  our  parents.  Our  appear- 
ance will  change.  We  will  be  finishing 
our  education  and  deciding  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  our  lives.  Our 
position  in  life  may  even  take  us  to 
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new  places. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  in  our 
lives  which  need  not  change.  If  we 
make  a special  effort  while  we  are 
young  to  be  always  kind  and  friendly 
to  everyone  around  us,  we  will  keep 
this  virtue  throughout  our  whole  life 
and,  like  the  elderly  lady  I have  des- 
cribed to  you,  spread  happiness  and 
joy  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 

Father  Jim. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“We  are  in  Grade  Five  and  we  read 
your  Scarboro  booklet  every  month. 
Our  class  has  saved  up  money  to  send 
to  the  very  poor  children.  Every  month 
we  are  going  to  send  some  money  for 
these  families.”  — Gr.  5 Class,  St. 
Bernard  School,  Blossom  Park,  Ont. 

“Our  Grade  Five  class  put  on  a 
talent  show.  We  charged  five  cents  per 
person  and  raised  $13.00  for  the  mis- 
sions. We  were  glad  to  do  this  for  you.” 
— Gr.  5,  St.  Aloysius  School,  Toronto. 

“The  letters  you  have  sent  us  have 
been  very  interesting  and  are  hanging 
on  the  wall  by  our  classroom  door.  We 
are  now  sending  you  $4.00  and  we 
know  it  will  go  to  a good  cause.  All  of 
us  enjoy  helping  people  who  aren’t  as 
fortunate  as  we  are.”  — Gr.  6,  Notre 
Dame  School,  Newmarket,  Ont. 
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MID-MORNING  IN  MANAUS 


A t ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
^ ^ Manaus  most  people  have  already 
put  in  nearly  a full  working  day.  The 
sun  gets  so  hot  as  the  day  progresses 
that  hard  work  must  begin  very  early 
in  the  morning.  A good  place  to  see 
Manaus  in  the  raw  is  in  the  Mercado. 

The  Mercado  is  the  local  variety  of 
our  supermarket.  But  the  Mercado  in 
Brazil  is  not  the  antiseptic  impersonal 
experience  of  our  shopping  centers. 
There  is  no  cellophane  clinging  to  the 
meat  and  fish.  Fresh  caught  that  morn- 
ing, the  fish  are  draped  over  the  counter 
just  as  they  were  when  they  flopped 
into  the  boat.  Meat  is  not  as  plentiful 
but  its  freshly  butchered.  There  are  no 
fancy  check-out  counters  or  air  condi- 
tioning. The  smells  are  strong  and  the 
voices  are  loud  as  hawkers  call  out  their 
wares.  Everybody  hustles  in  the 
mercado.  The  floors  are  slippery  and 
the  streets  are  cobbled. 

Orange  peels  and  coconut  shells  float 
in  the  canals  leading  from  the  harbour. 
The  water  level  has  risen  right  up  to 
the  first  storey  of  the  market  building. 
Skiffs  dugout  canoes  and  open  boats 
loaded  down  with  bananas  and  oranges 
glide  through  the  murky  water  with 
little  or  no  effort. 

There  are  stalls  everywhere  you 
look.  Sacks  of  grain,  com  and  rice  line 
the  walls  and  are  open  for  passers-by  to 
sift  with  their  fingers  and  compare 
prices  from  the  plainly  marked  cards 
on  the  bags.  There  is  a constant  flow  of 


people  surging  through  the  displays. 
Behind  every  stall  sits  a man  or  woman 
waiting  to  make  a transaction.  It  is  I 
interesting  to  look  at  the  sun-browned  | 
faces  of  the  Brazilians  as  they  browse 
through  the  displays  of  produce.  In  the 
hard  lined  faces  of  the  people  are  re- 
vealed  widely  different  origins — Indian,  | 

Chinese,  Portuguese  and  African.  Most 
of  the  men  are  wearing  sandals,  short 
trousers,  T-shirts  and  straw  hats.  The  i 
women  are  dressed  in  cotton  dresses 
and  sandals. 

The  market  is  a place  to  visit  as  well 
as  to  buy.  Informal  bars  and  lunch 
stalls  have  been  set  up  to  accommodate 
the  crov/ds. 

In  another  part  of  town  women  are 
gathered  around  the  community  sinks 
to  do  the  laundry.  Boys  and  girls  can 
be  seen  coming  down  the  road  bearing 
cans  of  water  on  their  heads.  This  daily 
chore  builds  posture  in  these  children 
which  the  finest  finishing  schools  in 
America  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
equal.  The  air  seems  filled  with  kites 
this  morning  as  even  the  smallest  child 
launches  a brightly  coloured  bird  or 
animal  into  the  light  breeze.  Much  of 
the  area  surrounding  Manaus  is  as  flat 
as  a pool  table.  The  houses  are  small 
but  well  built  of  palm  board  with 
thatched  roof. 

Occasionally  a housing  project  can 
be  seen  among  the  widely  spaced 
houses.  These  are  close  together  and 
there  is  a sameness  about  them  which 
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Downtown  Manaus, 
Brazil. 


compares  unfavourably  with  the 
simpler  houses  of  the  village.  A boy 
and  girl  can  be  seen  struggling  over  the 
hill  with  a huge  can  of  propane  gas 
strung  on  a pole  between  them. 

At  high  noon  most  of  the  produce 
has  been  sold  and  the  sun  high  in  the 
heavens  is  too  hot  to  work  under.  Vul- 
tures circle  lazily  in  the  sky  over 
Manaus  waiting  for  the  streets  to  empty 
so  that  they  can  swoop  down  on  the 
carrion  below.  The  cobbled  streets  are 
hot  and  everyone  is  searching  out  a 
cool  spot  in  the  shade.  The  high  doors 
that  open  into  the  stores  and  places  of 
business  are  being  banged  shut  in 
preparation  for  the  afternoon  siesta. 
Two  old  women  puffing  on  pipes  and 
bent  over  under  the  heavy  load  of  a 
sack  of  grain  pass  us  on  the  street.  A 
man  bearing  a tray  of  fish  on  his  head 
shouts  out  one  last  call  before  the 
street  is  deserted.  The  street  is  normally 
filled  with  hawkers  who  shout  in  sing- 
song fashion  their  wares  . . . And  the 
effect  is  somehow  a kind  of  discordant 
harmony.  ■ 

Freshly  caught  “Peixe-boi”  (cow  fish)  being 
prepared  for  market. 


Coffee  beans  on  display  in  the  “Mercado”. 


One  Day  in  Georgetown 


T)robably  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  exciting  places  to  visit  any- 
where in  South  America  is  the  market 
place.  It  is  a symphony  of  sounds  and 
smells  and  sights  that  completely  over- 
powers your  senses.  There  is  life  all 
around  you;  there  is  activity  on  all 
sides. 

The  market  place  in  Georegtown, 
Guyana  is  no  exception.  Women  selling 
nuts  and  fruit  sit  on  the  ground  with 
their  wares  displayed  on  a piece  of 
canvas  or  a frayed  blanket.  Big  black 
umbrellas  shield  them  from  the  blazing 
sun  and  they  keep  up  a continual  chant 
as  the  people  walk  by.  There  are  booths 

I set  up  for  farmers  who  bring  their 

! 

k 


vegetables  to  market  every  day.  Each  !| 
one  has  a stall  and  unlike  the  highly 
impersonalized  and  all  too  antiseptic 
quality  of  our  Canadian  supermarkets  | 
each  purchase  is  a genuine  human  ^ 
contact.  There  is  time  to  talk  and  pass  j 
the  time  of  day.  The  pace  is  slow  and  { 
the  people  hawking  their  produce  in  the  j 
market  do  not  expect  to  sell  everything.  | 
They  have  been  in  the  market  place  j 
since  seven-thirty  this  morning  and  it 
is  getting  close  to  four  o’clock  and  time  [ 

to  pack  it  up  for  another  day.  \ 

Father  Jack  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  is  | 
with  me  as  we  stop  beside  a young  East  f 
Indian  boy  peddling  coconuts.  He  is  j 
wearing  a wide  brimmed  hat  and  a pair  [ 
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of  skimpy  shorts.  With  a big  smile  he 
points  to  a cluster  of  coconuts  and  bids 
us  pick  a good  one.  When  we  have  in- 
dicated our  choice  the  young  boy  pro- 
duces a huge  cutlass  and  with  a few  deft 
strokes  removes  the  top  and  slices  a 
piece  of  the  hard  shell  off  to  serve  as  a 
scoop  for  digging  out  the  white  meat 
of  the  coconut  after  drinking  the  milk. 
It’s  a refreshing  drink  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we’ve  taken  on  a lot  to  attempt 
to  eat  all  of  the  firm  white  meat  inside. 

Out  in  the  street  there  is  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  traffic.  Horse-drawn  carts,  cars, 
trucks,  bicycles  and  streetcars  compete 
for  every  available  strip  of  road. 

It  is  still  possible  to  see  the  strong 
Dutch  influence  in  Georgetown.  The 
architecture  in  the  old  section  of  town 
is  purely  Dutch  with  tall  three-story 
wooden  frame  buildings  on  all  sides. 
It’s  like  Holland  in  other  ways  too. 
There  are  dikes  and  sluice  gates  and  the 
sea  wall  like  in  Holland.  The  land  is 
actually  well  below  sea  level. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  parish  house 
we  stopped  off  to  visit  the  famous 
Georgetown  Botanical  Gardens  which 
are  truly  breathtaking.  The  flowers 
were  in  full  bloom  and  the  trees  were 
out  in  full  foliage  as  we  walked  through 
the  huge  park.  Inside  the  park  there  is 
a zoological  garden  as  well.  In  well 
marked  cages  are  exotic  birds  indi- 
genous to  Guyana  as  weU  as  such  un- 
usual animals  as  the  ant  eater,  the  sloth 
and  any  number  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  cat  family  that  frequent  the 
jungles  of  the  Guyana  Interior. 

In  amongst  all  this  natural  splendour 
of  flora  and  fauna  is  the  burial  place  of 
the  much  loved  native-born  Governor 
General,  Sir  David  Rose.  It  is  a fitting 
spot  for  the  last  resting  place  of  a man 


Father  Linus  Wall,  SFM,  a big  man  in  every 
way. 
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who  had  directed  all  his  energies  to- 
wards uniting  the  different  races  of  his 
native  land. 

When  we  arrived  back  at  the  house 
there  was  a long  line-up  of  people  that 
stretched  all  the  way  out  into  the  street. 
When  I asked  Father  Linus  Wall  what 
the  big  attraction  was  he  smiled  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“There’s  an  old  established  custom 
here  in  town.  Once  a year  bread  is 
handed  out  to  poor  families.  It’s  called 
St.  Anthony’s  Bread  Day.” 

And  as  Father  Linus  talked  I could 
see  people  returning  with  one  or  two 
loaves  of  bread  under  their  arms. 

“Nobody  ever  makes  an  announce- 
ment,” he  continued  “they  all  seem  to 
know  instinctively  when  it  is  and  they 
have  been  coming  here  as  long  as  I can 
remember.  I guess  the  word  travels  by 
the  grapevine.” 

“Is  the  Church  respected  here  in 
town?”  I asked  Fr.  Linus  as  he  began 
to  move  over  to  the  pen  to  quiet  the 
dogs  who  were  yelping  and  barking 
furiously  on  account  of  the  massive  in- 
vasion of  their  territory.  Father  Linus 


There  are  sluice  gates  like  in  Holland. 


Old  Mr.  Bennett  has  a smile  for  everyone. 

Wall  stands  nearly  six  foot  four  and  i 
he’s  built  in  proportion  so  even  the  dogs  | 
have  a good  healthy  respect  for  him.  S 
“The  Jesuits  did  a good  job  here,”  J 
Father  Wall  had  quietened  the  dogs  j 
and  was  moving  over  to  meet  some  of  ! 
the  people.  “They’ve  been  here  for  over  ! 
a hundred  years  and  we’re  known  | 
pretty  well  all  over  the  country.”  i 

An  East  Indian  Anglican  vicar  | 
pushed  his  bike  through  the  knots  of  | 
people  hugging  their  loaves  and  talk-  j 
ing  together.  It  was  obvious  that  Father  j 
Wall  and  the  Vicar  had  a good  feeling  j 
for  one  another.  He  had  just  been  j 
passing  the  gate  and  he  had  stopped  to  ) 
chat.  After  he  pedalled  away  I asked 
Father  Linus  about  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  in  Guyana. 

“We  have  a good  relationship.  We  | 
cooperate  on  civic  affairs.  At  the 
present  time  the  Anglican,  Catholic, 
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THE 

DANCE  OF 
THE  BULL 


Methodist  and  Salvation  Army  ex- 
change pulpits  during  the  Church  Unity 
Octave.  I thiuk  if  you  don’t  push  this 
unity  too  fast  and  just  let  it  happen  the 
results  will  be  much  more  lasting.” 

Father  Wall  is  well  acquainted  with 
poverty.  He  is  one  of  the  veteran  mis- 
sionaries in  Guyana  and  he  seems  to 
have  excellent  rapport  with  his  people. 
He’s  a busy  man  but  he  always  seems 
to  have  time  for  people. 

Sitting  on  the  stairs  in  front  of  the 
parish  house  any  time  of  the  day  is  a 
friendly  old  man  called  Bennett.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stories  he  used  to  play 
honky-tonk  piano  in  different  clubs  in 
Central  American  countries.  But  that 
was  a long  time  ago  and  now  he  is 
content  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  talk  tO'  the 
priests  and  visitors  and  collect  pocket 
money  once  or  twice  a week. 

In  the  short  time  that  I spent  in 
Georgetown  I met  two  or  three  pork 
knockers  (diamond  hunters)  who  had 
just  dropped  in  to  say  hello  after 
Church  service. 

The  Church  in  Georgetown  seemed 
to  be  doing  its  job.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  bring  East  Indians,  Africans, 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  into  a united 
community.  But  judging  from  the  sur- 
face there  seems  to  be  good  cooperation 
and  considerable  hope  for  the  future.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 


Tt  was  harvest  time  in  Brazil.  Jute  and 
Brazil  nuts  were  being  harvested  all 
over  the  country. 

On  my  first  night  in  Manaus,  Father 
Terry  O’Sullivan  took  me  down  to  the 
festa.  The  festa  is  a local  celebration 
that  goes  on  for  about  two  weeks  every 
night  until  about  eleven  o’clock.  This 
is  the  big  celebration  of  the  season. 

It  was  a beautiful  evening  with  only 
a slight  breeze.  The  festa  grounds  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  On  all  sides  could 
be  seen  small  boys  hustling  soft  drinks 
which  they  carried  about  on  their 
heads.  Balloons  were  everywhere  and 
a consistent  popping  of  fireworks  pro- 
vided an  added  distraction.  Blue  hel- 
meted  policemen  patrolled  the  area 
around  the  stage  to  keep  back  the  curi- 
. ous  crowd.  All  kinds  of  huxters  moved 
in  among  the  crowd  and  an  occasional 
small  boy  looked  up  pleadingly  at  us 
to  buy  his  peanuts  wrapped  in  a bit  of 
"*”paper.“"  - 

When  the  show  got  under  way  it 
proved  to  be  an  historical  pageant.  In 
song  and  dance  youngsters  and  older 
couples  acted  out  various  periods  in 
the  history  of  Brazil.  There  were  Indian 
ceremonial  dances  and  the  coming  of 
the  settlers  and  the  ensuing  troubles 
that  erupted.  It  was  all  there  and  more 
in  the  spirited  dancing  of  the  enthu- 
siastic youngsters.  It  was  really  fascina- 
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ting  to  watch  those  boys  and  girls  bare- 
foot dancing  down  the  path  through 
the  crowd  and  up  the  ramp  and  on  and 
on  as  they  reached  the  stage  and  went 
into  their  intricate  formations.  Even  the 
children  on  the  sidelines  were  dancing 
to  the  toe  tapping  rhythms. 

The  highlight  of  the  program  was 
the  dance  of  the  bull  and  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians  placating  it  and  prais- 
ing it  and  pleading  with  it  in  various 
intepretive  dances. 

The  origin  of  this  dance  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  the  plantations  and  the 
landowners.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  landlord  to  give  a bull 
to  the  harvest  workers  that  they  might 
slaughter  it  and  roast  it  for  the  harvest 
celebration. 

Since  it  is  a harvest  festival  this  dance 
of  the  buU  is  central  to  the  festivities 
and  takes  place  in  even  the  smallest 
hamlet  of  Brazd.  The  bull  represents 
everything  to  the  peasant  and  in  the 
ensuing  action  the  bull  dies  and  the 
peasants  plead  for  its  life.  They  call  in 
witch  doctors  and  priests  and  they  pray 
and  weep  for  its  rebirth.  In  the  sym- 


bolic dance  that  follows  the  bull  comes 
back  to  life  and  is  a figure  of  the  seed 
that  dies  and  then  produces  new  life. 
The  whole  dance  represents  the  harvest 
cycle  of  planting,  reaping  and  harvest- 
ing. It  is  partly  religious  and  partly 
cultural. 

Everyone  has  a good  time  at  the 
festa.  Colorful  costumes,  precision 
bands  complete  with  castanets  and 
drums  add  to  the  festive  spirit.  In  the 
big  city  people  have  lost  their  identity 
in  the  teeming  masses.  They  look  back 
longingly  to  their  native  village  but 
there  is  money  to  be  made  in  the  city. 
And  so  they  live  in  the  city  but  they 
don’t  have  to  like  it.  The  festa  is  a 
chance  to  re-live  the  joys  of  the  small 
village.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Father  Louis  Quinn  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario, was  ordained  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1952.  Im- 
mediately following  his  ordination. 
Father  Quinn  was  appointed  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  has  worked 
as  a missionary  in  that  country  ever 
since  and  is  presently  the  pastor  in 
Ocoa. 


I Remember 


ne  Sunday  morning  last  summer  in  Ocoa  I was  giving  the  homily 


during  Mass  when  a familiar  figure  barged  into  the  church  by  way 
of  the  rear  door.  It  was  a well  known  beggar-woman  who  has  become 
something  of  a character  in  the  town.  She  kind  of  primped  herself  a bit 
and  then  began  to  saunter  very  slowly  and  deliberately  down  the  main 
aisle.  Every  eye  in  the  church  was  on  her  as  she  beamed  at  the  congre- 
gation first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  At  last  she  arrived  at  the 
front  of  the  church  and  she  stood  before  the  altar  and  then  held  out  her 
hand  in  supplication. 

Father  Dan  Murphy,  S.F.M.,  who  was  the  celebrant,  got  up  from  the 
chair  where  he  had  been  presiding  over  the  assembly  and  still  wearing 
his  vestments  he  went  down  to  see  if  he  could  come  to  terms  with  the 
competition. 

Everyone  in  church  became  absorbed  by  this  little  drama  which  was 
just  beginning  to  unfold.  I seemed  to  be  the  only  one  there  who  didn’t 
have  someone  to  talk  to  because  they  had  forgotten  about  both  me  and 
the  homily.  I couldn’t  help  but  laugh  as  I leaned  my  head  on  my  arm 
and  made  a feeble  attempt  to  restore  order  to  the  proceedings.  I didn’t 
hold  too  much  hope  because  even  Father  Murphy  had  been  captured  by 
her  charm. 

“Look,“  I said  feebly  “we  all  know  the  Senora.  We  see  her  every 
day.  Will  you  look  up  here  for  a few  minutes  please,  while  I try  to 
remember  what  it  was  that  I was  saying?”  ■ 


Louis  Quinn,  SFM 
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WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  SOMETHING!! 

WHO? 

We,  the  people  of  Yakusari,  Black 
Bush  Polder,  Guyana. 

WHAT? 

Community  Centre  to  be  constructed 
and  made  serviceable  with  aid  of  local 
help  and  your  generosity. 

WHY? 

To  help  us  to  develop  our  minds  and 
bodies — ^Health,  Adult  Education,  Re- 
creation, Youth  Programs. 


WHEN? 


NOW! 


WHERE? 

Follow  the  arrow. 


Donations  should  be  marked: 
Guyana  Community  Centre, 
c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


JUNE-1971 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP 


Bridges  can  only  be  built  between  generations  for  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  two  parties  who  stand  on  either  edge  of  the  deep  abyss  of  misunder- 
standing are  really  trying  to  reach  one  another. 


'^he  subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of 
^ the  ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike. 
Because  of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be 
gathered  from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to 
come  together  and  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim 
— witnessing  to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

It  is  because  we  value  the  opinions  of  our  readers  that  we  have  decided 
to  devote  one  page  of  our  wee  magazine  to  an  ‘Open  Forum’. 

All  too  often  we  feel  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various  themes 
which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we  can  all 
develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in  sub- 
stituting a theme  for  a thoughtful  examination  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme: 

“Nationalism  is  Destructive  of  World  Peace.’’ 

We  ask  you  to  write  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible  your  honest 
opinion  of  this  theme.  We  will  try  to  publish  your  opinions,  or  at  least 
the  highlights  of  as  many  as  possible.  We  feel  that  everyone  can  gain 
from  this  exchange  of  ideas.  There  will  be  other  themes  to  come.  Watch 
this  page. 

(Names  will  be  withheld  upon  request) 
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Things  ain’t  always  what  they  seem 

'^his  is  an  age  of  honesty.  People  today  are  finding  themselves 
using  expressions  like  “de-mythologize”,  “let  it  all  hang  out” 
and  “tell  it  like  it  is.”  Maybe  this  seeking  after  truth,  like  a 
Diogenes  with  his  lantern,  is  the  result  of  unwarranted  claims 
being  made  for  luxury  items  to  such  an  extent  that  superlatives 
no  longer  have  any  meaning. 

Recently  we  received  a letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  who 
took  the  time  to  praise  the  objectivity  and  fairness  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  this  little  magazine. 
The  reader  was  referring  to  an  article  which  examined  three 
quite  different  approaches  to  the  missionary  apostolate  in  Latin 
America.  However  the  reader  went  on  to  criticize  what  the 
reader  termed  “bland”  articles  about  Brazil  at  a time  when  the 
people  of  Brazil  are  undergoing  great  physical  and  mental 
torment. 

We  welcome  criticism  from  our  readers  because,  without 
criticism,  we  could  never  improve  or  even  seek  out  new  direc- 
tions. However,  in  this  case,  we  feel  obliged  to  point  out  to  the 
concerned  reader  that  our  men  in  Brazil  are  working  in  a very 
remote  area.  They  are  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  big 
commercial  cities.  All  of  our  men  are  concentrated  in  Northern 
Brazil,  which  is  largely  undeveloped  and  which  has  little  if  any 
direct  contact  with  the  major  population  centers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  our  men,  who  are  not  journalists  and  reporters,  have 
confined  their  communiques  to  events  and  developments  which 
are  of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  live  and  work. 

If  we  were  to  presume  to  comment  on  the  political  situation 
in  Brazil  with  only  the  sketchy  material  available  to  us  we  would 
be  guilty  of  false  reporting  and  possibly  even  of  slander.  We  are 
not  trying  to  avoid  our  task  of  reporting  the  facts  but,  when 
events  are  happening  in  the  big  cities,  it  is  wise  for  those  who 
live  in  the  isolated  regions  to  reserve  judgment  until  first  hand 
observation  can  clarify  the  situation.  For  us,  in  the  safety  of 
Canada,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  make  wide,  sweeping 
statements  about  conditions  in  Brazil  but  all  that  would  result 
from  such  a lack  of  responsibility  would  be  undue  hardship 
worked  on  the  men  who  are  actually  living  in  that  country.  This 
we  cannot  do. 

We  hope  that  these  few  remarks  will,  in  some  way,  explain 
our  apparent  “lack  of  concern”  for  the  political  situation  in 
Brazil.  ■ 
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Our  Superior  General,  Very  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM  in  a semi-private 
audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Rome. 


WANTED-PRIESTS  WITH  CLEAR 
IDEAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 


from  the  Pontifical  Beda  College,  and 
extend  our  special  greeting  to  your  dear 
ones  who  have  come  from  afar.  May 
you  read  in  our  heart  the  affection  and 
love  we  have  for  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus. 

To  you,  dear  sons,  we  would  express 
a simple  message  of  challenge,  of  con- 
fidence and  of  hope. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  there  is 
need  in  the  Church  of  priests  who  have 
a clear  idea  of  their  responsibility  to 
Christ  and  to  their  fellowmen.  The 
needs  of  the  People  of  God  are  great 
and  the  urgency  of  preaching  the  re- 
deeming Gospel  of  the  Lord  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  is  pressing.  You  have  been 
called  and  chosen  and  sent  forth  to  ful- 
fil this  role.  We  exhort  each  of  you  in 


At  the  Wednesday  31  March  General 
Audience,  the  Holy  Father  spoke  in 
English  to  a group  of  23  newly-ordained 
priests  from  the  Beda  College  in  Rome. 
The  group  was  atcompanied  by  the 
Rector  of  the  College,  Mons.  Jeremiah 
Curtin,  and  with  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  newly-ordained  priests. 


TD  eloved  sons, 

“^^It  is  always  a great  pleasure  for  us 
to  have  the  visit  of  newly-ordained 
priests.  We  know  what  happiness  you 
are  experiencing  in  these  days  and  how 
this  joy  is  intimately  shared  by  your 
families  and  especially  by  your  parents. 
We  welcome  you  today,  beloved  sons 
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the  words  Paul  spoke  to  Timothy: 
“Always  be  steady,  endure  suffering, 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfil  your 
ministry.”  (2  Tim  4:5).  This  is  your  vo- 
cation, this  is  your  happiness:  “Guard 
what  has  been  entrusted  to  you” 
(1  Tim  6:20). 

At  the  same  time  that  we  encourage 
you  to  realize  the  great  responsibility 
that  is  yours  and  to  accept  courageously 
its  challenge,  we  exhort  you  to  do  this 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  relying  on  his 
grace.  You  must  be  convinced  that  the 
Lord  is  with  you.  As  priests  of  this 
generation,  the  collective  expression 
of  your  supernatural  confidence  must 
be  that  enjoined  on  one  of  the  early 
Christian  communities:  “Let  us  hold 
fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  without 
wavering,  for  he  who  promised  is  faith- 
ful” (Heb  10:23).  By  the  witness  of 
your  lives  you  must  show  the  world  the 
reason  for  your  priestly  dedication: 
“...because  we  have  set  our  hope  on 
the  living  God”  ( 1 Tim  4:10). 

We  repeat  to  you  what  we  said  to  the 
priests  whom  we  ordained  in  Manila: 
“If  ever  some  day  you  feel  lonely,  if 
ever  some  day  you  feel  that  you  are 
weak  secular  men,  if  ever  some  day  you 
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• are  tempted  to  abandon  the  sacred  com-  { 
mitment  of  your  priesthood,  remember  ’ 
that... each  one  of  you  is  ‘another  ^ 
Christ’.  The  strength  of  Christ’s  Pas- 
sion  and  Resurrection  is  in  you;  his 
grace  will  support  you.  Remain  always 
in  his  love. 

As  we  assure  you,  beloved  sons,  of 
our  prayers  for  your  ministry  of  sacri- 
fice and  service  and  of  our  confidence 
in  you,  we  give  you,  your  families  and 
your  dear  ones,  our  special  Apostolic  i 
Blessing. 

The  Holy  Father  then  spoke  to  a group 
of  Japanese  visitors: 

Once  again  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
extend  a special  greeting  to  a group  of 
Japanese;  we  welcome  warmly  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Christian  j 
History  of  Japan.  It  is  our  prayer  that  | 
your  visit  to  Rome  will  be  a happy  one  | 
as  you  reflect  on  the  origins  of  Chris-  1 
tianity  and  meditate  on  the  Providence  | 
of  God,  which  has  brought  the  faith  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  to  your 
beloved  land.  With  affection  in  the 
Lord  we  invoke  upon  you  all  his  special 
blessings.  ■ 
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UADUrV  Qm\Z-on,»owjoHELP 

nrlUfLI  oILlLl  five  million  people 

Edward  S.  Skillin 


A s only  God  knows  the  secrets  of 
^^hearts,  who  in  any  instance  can  ever 
be  sure  that  he  has  encountered  a liv- 
ing “saint”?  To  conclude  that  certain 
men  and  women  of  our  time  are  clearly 
“fellow  workers  with  God”  is  con- 
siderably easier.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Dorothy  Day,  Pope  John,  Cesar 
Chavez,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Thomas 
Merton  and  Bishop  Helder  Camara  of 
Recife,  Brazil,  come  to  mind.  And 
there  are  others  less  prominent  who 
are  also  making  a truly  Christian  re- 
sponse to  the  need  of  their  fellow-men. 

1 should  like  to  cite  the  work  of 
Father  Harvey  Steele,  Canadian  Scar- 
boro  missioner  and  founder  of  I.C.I. 
(Instituo  Co-operativo  Inter-Ameri- 
cano). Father  Steele  comes  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  of  Antigo- 
nish.  Nova  Scotia,  internationally 
known  for  the  success  of  its  coopera- 


tive techniques  in  liberating  impover- 
ished, demoralized  men  and  communi- 
ties. Back  of  it  all  is  the  express 
conviction  that,  shown  the  way  now, 
any  group  of  men  can  be  taught  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  — the  fully 
democratic  principle  that  the  informed 
judgment  of  a whole  community  is  a 
surer  path  to  the  common  good  than  the 
decisions  of  any  small  ruling  group. 

The  Antigonish  techniques  comprise 
a truly  grass-roots  program.  The  start 
is  a judgment  by  a small  community  of 
neighborhood  as  to  its  most  pressing 
need:  credit,  facilities  for  processing 
raw  materials,  group-buying  of  food, 
feed  or  materials,  pooled  marketing  or 
humanly  decent  housing,  for  example. 
There  follows  intensive  study  under  a 
trained  cooperator  how  best  to  meet 
the  specific  local  need,  be  it  by  organ- 
izing a credit  union,  cooperative  store. 
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cooperative  factory  or  low-cost  hous- 
ing development.  In  time  the  original 
group  may  progress  to  other  useful 
forms  of  cooperative  activity  until  the 
stimulus  of  solid  accomplishment  leads 
the  members  to  more  general  study, 
educating  the  whole  man  (the  move- 
ment’s ultimate  objective). 

Father  Steele  has  demonstrated  that 
methods,  producing  results  in  largely 
rural  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  limited 
natural  resources,  can  be  a boon  toother 
more  impoverished  peoples.  Father 
Steele  first  went  to  China  as  a mission- 
ary in  order  to  help  vast  numbers  of  his 
fellow-men.  Not  long  afterward,  the 
victorious  Chinese  Communists  ex- 
pelled the  foreign  missionaries. 

His  next  post  was  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  he  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing 10,000  previously  ignorant,  im- 
poverished and  irresponsible  peasants 
into  a complex  of  rural  credit  unions 
which  are  flourishing  to  this  day.  He 
often  found  that  election  to  office  by  a 
local  credit  union  constituted  such  a 


personal  challenge  that  it  could  turn 
a previously  shiftless  individual  into  a 
responsible  father  and  citizen.  The 
Trujillo  dictatorship,  however,  forced 
Father  Steele  to  leave. 

At  present  he  is  devoting  his  con- 
siderable talents  to  the  courses  and 
demonstration  projects  of  his  Coopera- 
tive Institute  in  Panama  City.  Each 
term  of  several  months  brings  together 
some  50  or  60  local  leaders  from  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries 
for  Id’s  intensive  training  in  sound 
agronomy  and  cooperative  techniques. 
These  men  then  return  home  and  orga- 
nize their  own  people,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  setting  up  their  own  training 
centers.  Results  are  thereby  greatly 
multiplied. 

The  circles  of  his  Christian  service 
are  widening.  Father  Steele  has  helped 
5,000,000  fellow-men,  and  he  hopes  to 
help  5,000,000  more! 

Edward  S.  Skillin  is  publisher  of 
Commonweal,  a weekly  magazine. 


Father  Russ  Sampson,  echoing  the 
words  of  an  ancient  Chinese  sage,  says: 
'‘A  picture  is  worth  a thousand  words.” 


What  Father  Sampson  has  in  mind  is 
a movie  projector  for  his  Parish  of 
Mesopotamia  in  St.  Vincent,  W.l. 

Father  Sampson  is  convinced  that 
such  a tool  would  be  an  invaluable  aid 
in  teaching. 

If  you  would  like  to  help  Father 
Sampson  get  his  projector  {it  costs 
about  $200)  get  in  touch  with  us  here 
at  Scarboro  Headquarters. 

Maybe  your  club  could  raise  the 
money  with  a card  game  or  a raffle. 
Every  little  bit  helps! 

Write:  Scarboro  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Terry  O’Toole 


SEMINARY 
FORMATION 
-A CHANGE- 


Gary  MacDonald 


Tt  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  a period  of  rapid 
^change!  Seminary  training  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  mood  of  change.  The 
two  young  men  pictured  at  the  top  of  this  page  are  two  of  our  seminarians  who 
are  involved  in  a different  type  of  training  program  than  any  of  us  who  went 
through  the  seminary  previously. 

Since  the  completion  of  their  college  courses  both  Terry  and  Gary  have 
completed  two  years  of  theology  and  have  now  been  given  a mission  assignment 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Up  to  this  time  our  priests  completed  four  years  of 
theology,  were  ordained,  and  then  sent  to  the  missions.  Terry  and  Gary  will 
have  two  years  of  mission  experience  prior  to  ordination. 

This  summer  they  will  be  involved  in  a cultural  orientation  and  language 
program  in  Mexico  City  at  the  ‘Cetro  de  Experimentacion  Cultural’.  For  four 
months  they  will  each  live  with  a Mexican  family  and  gain  experience  in  Spanish. 
But  more  importantly  they  will  have  the  experience  of  living  with  this  family, 
eating  their  food,  hearing  only  their  language  and  seeing  all  the  different  facets 
of  their  culture.  Knowing  that  it’s  quite  possible  to  live  in  a foreign  country  and 
not  to  be  in  touch  with  the  culture  of  that  place,  we  hope  the  orientation  will 
better  prepare  Terry  and  Gary  to  understand  the  people  with  whom  they  will 
work.  Sr.  Teresa  Currie  and  Sr.  Marie  Burge,  both  from  P.E.I.,  who  took  the 
course  last  year  ol^served  that  “since  it  is  the  living  gospel  that  we  are  asked  to 
communicate  by  our  life  and  work  in  the  different  areas,  it  makes  it  all  the  more 
urgent  that  we  learn  first  that  there  are  barriers  and  how  we  can  deliver  the 
message  of  life  and  love  in  spite  of  them.’’ 

It  is  our  prayer  that  Terry  and  Gary  will  deliver  the  message  of  life  and  love 
despite  all  barriers. 

- J.  Lynch,  SFM,  A.  Roberts,  SFM,  Vocation  Department. 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


Journey  Into  Exile 


T Te  wasn’t  a poor  man.  In  fact  he  was 
“^^a  wealthy  man  and  had  powerful 
connections.  Takayama  Ukon  didn’t 


know  very  much  about  Christianity  in 
1563.  His  father  had  summoned  some 
members  of  the  new  sect  to  appear 
before  him  on  charges  of  preaching 
doctrine  opposed  to  the  state.  Ukon’s 
father  was  so  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Christians  that  he  himself 
became  a Christian  and  150  of  his  re- 
tainers were  baptized  soon  after. 

From  the  very  beginning  Takayama 
Ukon  was  very  much  interested  in 
helping  the  Christian  Church  to  grow  in 
Japan.  When  he  was  granted  the  fief 
of  Takatsuki  he  invited  the  missionaries 
to  establish  a centre  in  his  territory. 
Since  Takayama  Ukon  was  also  the 
chief  of  the  household  troops  for  the 
Shogun  (Commander-in-Chief)  Hide- 
yoshi,  he  was  able  to  exert  a lot  of  in- 
fluence for  the  infant  church.  Through 
his  influence  Hideyoshi  himself  became 
a friend  of  the  missionaries  and,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  showed  them 
through  his  castle  and  made  them  wel- 
come. However,  the  Buddhist  bonzes 
suspected  this  new  sect  and  feared  that 
Hideyoshi  might  use  it  to  crush  them. 
And  so,  they  began  a systematic  cam- 
paign to  discredit  Christianity  and  the 
missionaries  with  Hideyoshi.  Hide- 
yoshi for  a long  time  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  spread  of  Christianity 
but  much  of  his  reluctance  came  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to  cut  off 
the  lucrative  Portuguese  trade.  How- 
ever one  night,  after  consuming  a lot  of 
wine,  Hideyoshi  declared  that  the 
missionaries  had  twenty  days  in  which 
to  get  out  of  the  country.  That  was  in 
the  year  1587.  That  same  year,  in  July, 
Takayama  Ukon  was  issued  an  ulti- 
matum. He  could  either  renounce  the 
Christian  faith  or  lose  his  fief  and  go 
into  permanent  exile. 

This  was  no  ordinary  samurai.  This 
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was  Takayama  Ukon  who  had  ridden 
proudly  into  battle  wearing  the  cross 
on  his  helmet  and  bearing  it  aloft  on 
his  flag.  It  was  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Takayama  Ukon  that  Osaka 
had  become  one  of  the  most  influential 
Christian  strongholds  in  central  Japan. 
Only  two  years  before  Father  Cespedes 
had  baptized  200  people.  Now  it  seem- 
ed to  the  young  Christian  Daimyo  that 
the  Church  was  being  systematically 
destroyed.  However  for  a number  of 
unexplained  reasons  the  edict  was  never 
really  enforced  by  Hideyoshi.  It  was 
not  until  1614  that  Hideyoshi’s  suc- 
cessor Tokugawa  leyasu  ordered 
Takayama  Ukon  to  be  sent  to  Naga- 
saki and  then  deported  to  Manila.  By 
that  time  of  course  nearly  all  the 
churches  had  been  closed  or  razed  to 
the  ground. 

Takayama  Ukon  was  free  to  the  very 
end  to  renounce  his  faith  and  thereby 
save  his  fief  and  avoid  deportation.  It 
was  a hard  decision  for  Takayama 
Ukon  to  make  because  he  loved  his 
country  and  he  knew  that  by  this  de- 
cision he  was  giving  up  any  chance  of 
holding  his  fief  and  what  was  far  worse, 
he  would  never  again  see  Japan. 

In  November  of  1614  he  was  official- 
ly deported.  Takayama  Ukon  and  300 
other  refugees  arrived  in  Dilao,  a sub- 
urb of  Manila,  where  Ukon  was  to  die 
shortly  after. 

One  of  the  men,  instrumental  in  send- 
ing Takayama  Ukon  into  exile,  summed 
it  all  up  when  he  remarked: 

“If  he  had  not  done  in  this  occasion 
as  he  hath  done  he  should  have  blem- 
ished all  the  noble  actions  of  his  life. 
For  the  magnanimous  man  both  in 
prosperity  and  adversity  ought  still 
to  be  the  same  without  any  change  or 
mutation  at  all.”  ■ 


Part  II  of  the  series  by  Father  Don 
Swenson,  SFM,  of  the  Philippine  Mis- 
sion who  probes  the  important  question 
of  poverty  and  its  relevance  for  today's 
world. 

POVERTY  OF  SPIRIT 
(THE  CHURCH) 

'^he  New  Testament  teaches  the  bride 
^ of  Christ  is  the  Church-like  com- 
munity of  believers.  A believer  is  one 
who  believes  that  Jesus  is  Lord  — that 
He  is  the  real  master,  the  real  Lord  of 
his  thoughts,  actions  and  beliefs.  The 
second  essential  mark  of  the  believer  is 
that  he  lives  love.  If  he  does  not  live 
love,  he  must  be  one  who  is  hungry  for 
the  God  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  live 
love.  Love  means  especially  to  love 
your  enemies.  Jesus  says  that  even  the 
Gentiles,  the  non-believers,  can  love 
those  who  do  not  love  him  — this  is  the 
fruit  of  belief,  the  real  sign  of  the 


Christian. 

As  with  the  individual  believer,  the 
community  of  believers  must  also  have 
a destitution,  a poverty  of  spirit.  In 
some  paradoxical  way,  the  less  the 
Church  becomes  itself,  the  more  it  will 
be  of  God.  All  the  structures  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Christian  Church  are 
vital  and  important  only  if  they  make 
alive  the  Spirit  of  Love  that  was  and  is 
in  Jesus.  If  there  are  customs,  tradi- 
tions, structures  of  the  Church  that  do 
not  make  present  the  spirit  of  love,  then 
the  Church  is  not  poor  of  spirit,  poor  of 
self.  When  it  is  filled  with  itself  with  its 
own  self-importance,  it  is  at  this 
moment  that  it  is  not  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Established  Christianity  suffers  from 
the  extremity  of  the  lack  of  poverty  of 
self.  It  has  become  an  end  in  itself  and 
many  ‘Christians’  think  that  as  long  as 
you  are  in  the  structure,  you  are  saved. 
For  the  individual  Christian,  the  worst 
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Men  working  on  a temporary  structure  on  the  school  grounds  at  Hinunangan,  Philippines. 


IFFLE  FROM  POVERTY 


enemy  is  self,  for  self  is  a crust  that 
does  not  allow  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
penetrate  so  that  the  individual  can  be 
transformed  into  pure  love  — the  love  as 
explicated  in  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount. 

So  also  with  the  Church  — it’s  own 
worst  enemy  is  itself.  It  frequently 
places  so  many  structures,  so  many 
authority  figures  between  itself  and 
God  that  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  break 
through  to  touch  the  world  that  is  cry- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  reason  why  there  is  injustice, 
hatred,  evil  is  not  only  because  the 
world  has  naturally  chosen  that  way. 
It  is  because  the  Christian  has  not  been 
alive  of  God  to  be  transparent  enough 
to  shine  forth  on  infinite  light  to  the 
world.  Likewise  with  the  Church.  The 
Philippines  is  a land  wherein  the  Church 
is  ‘established’.  The  real  tragedy  is  it  is 
not  only  not  a sign  of  love  and  justice  to 


the  people,  it  is  a counter-sign  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Living  God: 
There  is  less  corruption  and  social  in- 
justice in  Japan,  a Gentile  nation,  than 
there  is  in  the  Philippines,  a ‘Christian’ 
nation.* 

Our  age  is  an  age  of  ferment  and 
anguish.  The  youth  of  the  world  is  in 
search  — search  of  honesty,  sincerity, 
love  and  concern.  The  cry  of  the  world 
to  the  Church  is:  Give  me  God!  And 
for  God  to  be  given,  many  traditions, 
structures,  and  deadened  authority 
figures  must  be  part  of  the  Church’s 
death  to  itself  its  return  to  its  poverty, 
destitution  of  spirit,  so  that  the  beauty, 
power,  glory,  wonder  and  love  of  the 
Living  God  would  be  real  in  the  life  of 
the  people  of  our  world.  ■ 

*J.  Monte  mayor,  noted  Catholic  lay- 
man, adds  that  the  Buddhists  of  Thailand 
are  closer  to  the  living  of  the  Gospel 
than  the  Christians  of  his  own  land, 
the  Philippines. 
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This  and  That 


“MANY  TEENAGERS  THINK” 
Happy  are  the  dropouts,  for  they  shall 
be  free. 

Happy  are  the  pill  users,  for  they  shall 
have  no  responsibility. 

Happy  are  the  little  teenagers  with  bot- 
tles of  booze,  for  they  shall  feel  big. 
Happy  are  the  cheaters,  for  they  shall 
pass. 

Happy  are  the  loudmouths,  for  they 
shall  be  heard. 

Happy  are  the  show-offs,  for  they  shall 
be  recognized. 

Happy  are  the  drug  users,  for  they  shall 
escape  reality. 

Happy  are  they  who  don’t  get  involved, 
for  they  shall  be  safe. 

Happy  are  the  racists,  for  they  shall 
remain  pure. 

Happy  are  the  lawbreakers,  for  they 
shall  receive  their  reward. 

OH,  C’MON  NOW,  ALL  YE 
FAITHFUL! 


WHY  WORRY? 

There  are  only  two  things  to  worry 
about. 

Either  you  are  well  or  you  are  sick. 

If  you  are  well  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

If  you  are  sick  there  are  two  things  to 
worry  about. 

Either  you  will  get  well  or  you  will  die. 
If  you  get  well  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

If  you  die  there  are  only  two  things  to 
worry  about. 

Either  you  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell. 


If  you  go  to  Heaven,  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

But  if  you  go  to  Hell,  you’ll  be  so  darn 
busy  shaking  hands  with  your  friends, 
you  won’t  have  time  to  worry. 

THE  UPDATED  CHURCH 

Latin’s  gone 
Peace  is  too 
Singing  and  shouting 
From  every  pew. 

Altar’s  turned  round 
Priest  is  too 
Commentator’s  yelling 
Page  22. 

Communion  rails  going 
Stand  up  straight. 

Kneeling  suddenly 
Went  outa  date. 

Processions  are  forming 
In  every  aisle. 

Salvation’s  organized 
Single  file. 

Rosaries  out. 

Psalms  are  in. 

Hardly  ever  hear 
A word  against  sin. 

Listen  to  the  Lector 
Hear  how  he  reads. 

Please  stop  rattlin’ 

Them  Rosary  Beads. 

Padre’s  looking  puzzled 
Doesn’t  know  his  part 
Used  to  know  the  whole  deal 
In  Latin,  by  heart. 

I hope  all  changes 

Are  just  about  done 

And  that  they  don’t  drop  Bingo 

Before  I’ve  won. 
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Back  to  Meiji 

Richard  Velth,  SFM 


'^he  turn  of  the  19th  century  to  most 
^ westerners  is  characterized  in  the 
western  history  books  of  English- 
speaking  countries  as  the  Victorian  era, 
but  to  the  students  of  Japanese  history 
this  period  is  known  as  the  Meiji  Jidai 
(the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Meiji). 

With  the  ascension  of  the  Emperor 
Meiji  to  the  Imperial  Throne  in  Japan, 
the  period  of  the  closing  off  of  the  West 
to  Japan  known  as  the  Tokugawa  Jidai, 
formally  came  to  a close  and  the  country 
was  thrown  open,  exposed  to  Western 
thought,  art,  fashions,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  architecture.  Through  the 
invitation  of  experts,  Japan  feverishly 
sought  to  update  her  sorely  lagging 
knowledge  of  western  culture  and  tra- 
dition. So  great  was  the  emphasis  on 
the  west  and  the  imitation  of  things 
western,  that  fashions,  mannerisms, 
philosophies,  literature  and  architec- 
tural designs  became  the  “in”  thing  in 
Meiji’s  Japan. 

Today  with  an  emphasis  on  things 
Japanese  there  has  been  a slow-up  of 
westernization  to  a degree  but  the 
attempts  of  rapid  westernization  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  modern  Japan  are 
with  us  concretely  in  museum  form. 
To  keep  in  mind  this  tremendously 
energetic  era  of  Japanese  history,  a 
group  of  enterprising  business  men 
founded  Meiji  Mura  (Meiji  Village) 
just  outside  of  Nagoya  City.  For  one 
to  walk  through  this  reconstructed  park 
of  original  homes  and  buildings  brought 


from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
from  north  to  south,  one  is  quickly 
transported  into  an  era  which  we  in 
the  west  too  soon  are  forgetting. 

One  is  not  too  long  in  Japan  before 
one  begins  to  read  in  travel  folders,  etc. 
about  this  rare  phenomenon  in  the 
country  of  temples,  shrines,  samurai 
and  kimonos.  It  wasn’t  too  long  after 
coming  to  Nagoya  that  I too  made  my 
pilgrimage  to  Meiji  Mura. 

Having  planned  with  the  young  people 
of  the  church  to  make  an  excursion  to 
the  park,  for  me  it  was  truly  an  unfor- 
gettable experience  to  see  treasures  of 
this  bygone  era.  Officials’  homes  with 
their  elegantly  decorated  ballrooms  and 
state  rooms,  old  steam  engines  and  the 
private  railway  car  of  the  Emperor,  an 
old  telephone  exchange  with  its  prim- 
itive equipment  in  contrast  to  the 
sophisticated  dial  system  of  today,  the 
old  bank  with  its  meticulously  hand- 
copied  ledgers  on  display,  the  first 
railway  station  constructed  in  Tokyo, 
to  mention  a few,  were  some  of  the 
curiosities  which  one  could  marvel  at 
in  the  park.  The  first  Anglican  church 
constructed  in  the  old  capital  city  of 
Kyoto  many  years  ago  had  been  dis- 
sembled brick  by  brick  and  reassembled 
here  in  the  park  on  a hill  commanding 
full  view  of  the  park  with  its  lawns, 
natural  forests  and  recreational  areas. 

One  of  the  courses  we  did  not  study 
in  the  seminary  was  folk-dancing,  which 
the  Japanese  young  people  are  very 
fond  of.  It  was  not  too  long  before  the 
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girls  had  found  a level  piece  of  ground 
and  were  getting  the  boys  to  form  the 
circles.  Of  course,  the  Fathers  had  to 
participate  and  they  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer.  After  many  unsuccessful 
tries,  where  the  innocent  bystander 
would  question  whether  the  foreign 
gentlemen  had  bones  in  their  legs  or 
pieces  of  thick  wood  which  would  not 
bend,  we  finally  got  on  to  the  steps  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  together. 

Whether  it  was  age  or  unfamiliarity 
with  the  steps,  the  priests  soon  got  quite 
tired  and  the  young  people  having  pity 
on  us  suggested  that  it  was  time  to 
return  home.  For  a short  time,  we  were 
able  to  step  into  a section  of  Japanese 
history  in  Meiji  Mura,  which  had  a 
great  effect  on  Japan  — the  Japan  in 
which  your  Scarboro  Fathers  work; 
the  Japan  which  you  read  about  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  ■ 


Time  out  for  lunch  with  Father 
Gerry  Curry  presiding. 


Folk  dancing  and  games  were  a 
big  part  of  the  outing. 


Youth  Club  members  in  front  of  the 
first  steam 
engine 
used  in  Japan. 
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David  Jones 
of  the 

V.S.O. 


David  Jones  in  front  of  Holy  Name  Church, 
Black  Bush  Polder. 


V^hen  most  of  us  think  of  the  Peace 

~ Corps  we  tend  to  think  of  the 
American  volunteer  young  people  work- 
ing in  under  developed  countries.  It 
came  as  something  of  a surprise  to 
discover  that  England  has  a similar 
organization  that  works  in  Common- 
wealth countries.  The  organization  is 
called  the  VSO,  which  stands  for 
Volunteer  Service  Overseas. 

David  Jones  is  a member  of  the  VSO 
and  he  has  been  stationed  in  Guyana 
for  two  years.  David  is  a specialist  in 
animal  husbandry.  Besides  doing  a lot 
of  veterinary  work  in  and  around  Black 
Bush  Polder,  David  is  interested  in 
developing  grass  sufficiently  nutritious 
to  support  herds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

“MyfirstthoughtwhenI  was  assigned 
to  this  area  was  that  I would  have  to 
experiment  with  new  types  of  grass. 
However  I’ve  been  looking  over  the 
grass  in  the  savannahs  and  it  seems  to 
be  ideal  for  our  purposes.” 


I asked  Mr.  Jones  about  the  VSO 
and  about  his  own  work  in  the  Polder. 

“We  volunteer  for  two  years  in  one 
of  the  overseas  countries  and  since  we 
all  have  specialties  of  one  kind  or  another 
we  usually  work  with  the  local  special- 
ists in  trying  to  give  the  farmers  some 
practical  hints  in  farming  and  sug- 
gesting such  things  as  new  crops  and 
diversification.” 

“What  kind  of  results  have  you  had 
here  in  Black  Bush  Polder?” 

“Well  it’s  very  difficult  for  farmers 
to  get  a clear  title  to  their  land.  This  of 
course  means  that  there  is  little  incen- 
tive to  work  the  necessary  long  hours 
to  clean  it  up.” 

“Have  you  been  accepted  by  the 
local  people?” 

“Well  here  in  Black  Bush  Polder  as 
you  know  nearly  all  the  people  are  of 
East  Indian  origin.  They  are  eager  to 
learn  more  efficient  ways  to  farm  and 
because  the  East  Indian  sees  everything 
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David  Jones  and  John  Baburam  inspect  the 
honeybee  swarm. 

in  terms  of  a long  range  vision  he  is 
patient  by  nature.  The  East  Indian 
farmer  will  scrimp  and  save  to  buy  land. 
He  really  seems  to  live  for  his  children. 
One  son  will  go  to  university  and 
become  a doctor  or  a lawyer  and  then 
he  will  help  to  send  another  member  of 
the  family  to  university.” 

The  first  time  I saw  David  Jones  he 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  experi- 
mental farm  wearing  a khaki  shirt  and 
shorts.  He  had  a big  wide  grin  on  his 
pleasant  face  as  he  explained  the  art  of 
bee-keeping  to  ten  or  twelve  East  Indian 
boys  that  Father  Bob  Ling  had  brought 
along  for  instruction.  David  was  in  his 
element  presiding  over  the  hive.  He 
subdued  the  bees  with  a few  whiffs  of 
smoke  then  persuaded  all  of  us  to  relax. 

“Don’t  be  nervous.  They  may  crawl 
up  your  arm  but  they  won’t  sting  unless 
you  make  some  violent  movement.” 

He  took  the  lid  off  of  the  hive  and 
produced  the  honeycombed  wax  screen 


David  subdues  the  bees  with  smoke  as  John 
prepares  to  remove  the  swarm. 


that  was  swarming  with  bees.  Standing 
close  to  Mr.  Jones  1 could  see  that  his 
light  skin  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of 
Guyana  day  in  and  day  out  had  burned 
and  blistered  until  there  were  open 
sores  on  his  cheeks  and  nose.  He  was 
a typical  English  gentleman  and  he 
seemed  to  be  so  happy  to  be  able  to 
help  thoseyoungsters  learn  bee-keeping. 
Father  Ling  had  talked  it  over  with 
David  and  they  had  both  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a good  sideline  for  farmers 
in  the  Polder. 

The  bees  were  getting  restless  and 
some  of  the  boys  were  getting  uneasy 
as  they  buzzed  around  their  heads. 
A few  quick  puffs  of  smoke  and  David 
was  showing  the  queen  to  the  eager 
youngsters. 

“The  queen  attracts  the  workers  and 
the  drones.  You  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  queen  get  out  or  let  another 
queen  get  in.  You  can  lose  half  your 
swarm  if  another  queen  moves  in.” 


h 
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David  made  the  lesson  interesting 
and  Father  Ling  and  I were  as  fasci- 
nated as  the  boys. 

That  same  afternoon  David  Jones 
was  over  at  the  parish  hall  to  judge  a 
debate  for  Father  Ling’s  young  people’s 
group.  He  gave  a nice  welcome  to  the 
two  teams  and  explained  the  rules  of 
the  contest  after  Father  Ling  had  once 
again  reiterated  the  goals  of  the  Club  — 
recreation,  education  and  social  action. 

David  Jones  is  an  Anglican  and  a 
fervent  one  at  that.  But  in  Black  Bush 
Polder  religion  far  from  being  a barrier 
is  the  reason  for  close  and  active  co- 
operation between  Christians,  so  that 
Christians  and  Hindus  and  Moslems 
can  all  work  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. It  seems  to  be  working  in  the 
Polder  because  there  is  very  good  co- 
operation between  the  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  and  the  liturgy  in  Father 
Ling’s  church  on  Sunday  morning  is 
something  to  see.  Most  of  the  people 


present  are  not  Catholic  but  they  have  | ; 
come  to  look  upon  the  church  in  Black  .j: 
Bush  as  a community  center  as  well.  f. 
They  have  seen  children  being  given  J 
recreation  facilities  and  opportunities  | 
to  expand  their  education. 

David  Jones  sees  the  Christian  ' 
Church  as  an  important  influence  in 
Black  Bush  Polder.  He  feels  that  by  \ 
working  with  the  Church  he  can  accom- 
plish more  in  the  community  than  just 
his  specialty.  He  wants  to  become  a 
part  of  the  community,  accepted  as  a 
concerned  member  of  the  Polder.  And 
it  seems  that  he  has  been  accepted.  His 
familiar  figure  racing  down  the  back 
roads  on  his  motorcycle  is  a welcome 
sight  and  he  usually  has  one  or  two 
youngsters  on  behind. 

David  Jones  seems  to  represent  all 
that  is  best  in  the  English  tradition  and 
if  he  is  any  indication  of  the  calibre  of 
VSO  members,  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  the  Commonwealth  are  fortunate 
indeed.  ■ 
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READING 


CATHOLIC 

PENTECOSTALS 

by  Kevin  and  Dorothy  Ranaghan 
Paperback  $1.95 

Paulist  Press  Deus  Books,  Paramus,  N.J. 

(Reviewed  by  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM) 

“And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  began  to  speak  in  diverse 
tongues  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.” 

'^hese  words  of  the  New  Testament 
^ describe,  in  part,  the  First  Pentecost. 

Catholic  Pentecostals  makes  us 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  not  only  given  to  the  Apostles  but 
that  each  individual  receives  the  spirit 
of  God  and  thus  receives  also  the  in- 
spiration to  live  in  union  with  Christ. 

True  it  is,  as  we  know  from  Catholic 
theology  and  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  (especially  since  Vatican  II) 
that  God’s  Grace  is  for  all  men.  While 
the  Apostles  did  receive  the  direct  com- 
missions from  Christ  to  announce  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation  nevertheless 
they  were  to  proclaim  or  to  preach  this 
mission  only.  The  rest  depends  on  the 
Grace  of  God. 

Catholic  Pentecostals  endeavour  to 
show  that  God’s  Spirit  is  just  as  active 
in  the  world  today  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles. 

Pentecostalism  demonstrates  how 
God’s  Spirit  reaches  into  the  heart  of 
man  through  prayer,  the  scriptures,  the 
imposition  of  hands,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  other  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  movement  has  been  stressed 
particularly  in  recent  times  and  is 
emerging  as  a most  important  means 
whereby  man,  with  confidence,  faith 
and  trust  may  give  voice  again  to  the 


beautiful  words  of  Augustine:  “Our 
hearts  are  made  for  Thee  O God  and 
they  can  find  no  rest  until  they  rest  in 
Thee.’’ 

This  is  the  story  of  yet  another  move- 
ment within  the  Church.  In  a very  real 
sense  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  rooted 
in  its  foundation.  In  one  respect  it  is 
like  other  movements,  involving  people, 
projects  and  progress.  Yet  since  it  is 
unlike  any  purely  human  effort  we 
have  ever  witnessed,  it  is  seen  by  many 
as  a genuine  movement  of  Christ  in 
His  Church  renewing  His  mystical 
body.  It  has  beencalled  the  “pentecostal 
movement.”  The  authors  show  that  it 
is  essentially  a movement  of  faith  and 
prayer;  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
fident prayer  that  He  will  fulfill  in  us 
and  through  us  His  plan  for  the  world. 

This  book  shows  the  Christian  look- 
ing within  and  around  himself  and 
seeing  only  sin  and  weakness,  an  in- 
effective apostolate,  and  he  hears  only 
the  pounding  roar  of  God’s  silence. 

Belief  that  God  would  act  with  power 
in  our  day  began  as  a spark  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1966 
and,  according  to  this  book  “by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  it  has  become 
a raging  flame;  from  east  to  west  it  con- 
tinues to  spread  the  word  that  God  is 
alive,  that  Jesus  lives  and  walks  and 
speaks  to  us  now,  that  He  is  true  to  His 
promises,  that  He  is  truly  Emmanuel  — 
God  with  us.”  The  story  that  is  told  is 
that  from  the  embers  of  the  Christian 
past  we  are  witness  now  to  the  fire  of  a 
new  Pentecost.  ■ 
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WHATEVER 
HAPPENED 
TO  FREDDIE? 


Charles  Lagan,  SFM 

Some  months  back  we  published  an 
appeal  for  financial  assistance  for  a 
young  boy  in  the  Bahamas  named 
Freddie  to  be  able  to  attend  a Trade 
School  and  learn  masonry.  There  was 
such  a generous  response  to  that 
appeal  on  your  part  that  we  urged 
Father  Lagan  to  give  us  a follow-up 
report. 

V^hen  Freddy  came  to  me  he  had 
been  selected  to  attend  Trade 
School.  This  was  a real  opportunity  for 
Freddy  to  make  something  of  himself. 

He  had  been  scheduled  to  begin  the  | 
course  on  September  15th  but  he  did  r 
not  show  up  for  classes  because  he  had  | 
been  unable  to  find  a place  to  board. 

1 went  down  to  the  Trade  School  in  j 
October  and  told  the  head  of  the  depart-  j 
ment  there  that  Freddy  could  not  attend 
the  Trade  School  because  he  had  no  I 
place  to  live.  The  department  head  told 
me  that  if  I could  find  accommodation 
for  Freddy  he  would  let  him  into  the 
classes  even  though  he  was  late. 

After  scouting  around  I found  ac- 
commodation for  Freddy  and  the  head- 
master of  the  school  reassured  me  at 
the  time  that  I would  probably  be  able 
to  get  government  assistance  for  Freddy 
to  help  with  his  board.  But  it  wasn’t 
quite  that  easy.  When  1 told  him  the 
board  was  one  hundred  dollars  a month 
he  informed  me  that  the  government 
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1 would  not  give  a hundred  but  might 
possibly  pay  fifty. 

It  was  a case  of  plugging  one  leak  in 
the  dike  only  to  have  another  one  spring 
open  just  beyond  your  reach.  I had  just 
talked  a contractor  into  sponsoring 
Freddy  on  the  basis  that  the  boy  would 
make  a good  apprentice  after  he  finished 
his  course.  The  contractor  agreed  to 
pay  fifty  and  so  just  when  it  seemed 
that  both  sides  were  balanced  the  head- 
master informed  me  that  he  could  only 
pay  the  fifty  dollars  once  and  that  other 
means  must  be  found  to  get  Freddy 
off  the  hook. 

I had  really  put  the  contractor  on  the 
spot.  He  knew  as  well  as  I did  that 
there  is  no  apprentice  system  in  the 
Bahamas  and  that  this  inevitably  leads 
to  a fellow  mixing  mortar  one  day  and 
passing  himself  off  as  a full-fledged 
mason  the  next.  I convinced  the  con- 
tractor that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to 
sponsor  Freddy.  And  the  contractor 
gave  Freddy  work  through  the  holidays 
— at  Christmas  and  Easter  and  in  the 
summer.  After  Freddy  completed  his 
course  the  contractor  gave  him  full 
employment.  Thanks  to  the  support  of 
Canadians  I was  able  to  share  the  pay- 
ments with  the  contractor  for  the  year. 

That  same  contractor  informed  me 
at  the  time  that  any  other  children  I 
would  bring  to  Nassau  and  send  to  the 
Technical  School  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  them  jobs  when  they  were  through. 
The  Technical  School,  too,  said  that 
they  would  take  as  many  children  as 
we  could  send  in  from  Harbour  Island. 
At  present  we  have  four  other  young- 
sters in  the  Technical  School  and  hope- 
fully it  will  provide  jobs  for  many  others 
if  we  can  get  this  pattern  established 
between  the  contractor  and  the  Trade 
School. 


There  is  a very  real  problem  how- 
ever for  children  who  come  into  Nassau 
from  the  outer  islands.  They  are  unable 
to  find  suitable  accommodation.  If  they 
stay  with  relatives,  the  relatives  will 
too  often  make  them  work  long  hours 
for  them  so  that  there  is  no  time  left  for 
studies.  The  government  realizes  the 
problem  and  hopes  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  dormitories  in  Nassau  at  some  future 
date.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done. 

I recently  wrote  the  Priests’  Senate 
in  Nassau  to  see  whether  groups  like 
CFM  might  not  instigate  some  plan 
whereby  homes  might  be  opened  to 
these  youngsters.  The  senate  agreed 
that  something  should  be  done  but 
nothing  has  so  far  materialized. 

I see  possibilities  for  the  Bahamian 
people  to  do  this  on  their  own.  If  for 
example  all  the  masons,  plumbers, 
electricians  and  carpenters  from  the 
Technical  School  could  be  organized 
to  build  such  a boarding  house  for  outer 
island  youngsters,  it  would  benefit  the 
students  because  they  would  be  getting 
some  first-hand  experience  at  building 
and  installing  utilities  and  it  would 
benefit  the  outer  island  children  by 
making  the  whole  thing  possible. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
thing  in  Toronto  at  the  Provincial 
Institute  of  Trades.  The  apprentices 
who  work  at  the  school  built  their  own 
school  on  Spadina  Avenue  and  it  is  a 
real  source  of  pride  for  those  kids. 

Freddy  is  all  set  now.  He  has  a 
steady  job  and  has  some  measure  of 
security.  It  is  very  hard  for  a Bahamian 
to  say  “thanks”  but  Freddy  came  to 
me  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all 
you  people  who  helped  him.  1 think 
that  Freddy  will  always  think  of  the 
Church  as  the  organization  that  put 
him  on  his  feet.  It  is  no  small  thing.  ■ 
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a 

Mhiute... 

'^his  generation  of  young  people  is 
^ the  most  materialistic  anti-materialist 
generation  in  American  history.  Af- 
fluence to  them  is  a fat  cow,  to  be 
alternately  kicked  and  milked.  Some  of 
them  have  burned  their  draft  cards  as  a 
symbol  of  a war  they  despise.  None  has 
yet  burned  his  Mustang  as  a symbol  of 
the  capitalism  they  condemn.  So,  if  you 
are  comfortable,  prepare  yourself  to  be 
melted  by  the  laser  beam  of  their  righ- 
teousness. If  you  are  poor,  you  can  try 
to  join  the  youth  people  in  putting  down 
material  values,  but  they  will  hold  you 
in  secret  contempt  for  not  making  it.  In 
both  cases  you  lose.  Which  is,  of  course, 
the  special  genius  of  youth  who  know 
how  to  be  a pain  in  the  neck  and  loved. 
— from  So  the  Kids  are  Revolting, 

by  Albert  Vorspan. 

* * ♦ 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  on  this 
earth  is  to  describe  men  or  institutions 
without  wanting  to  change  them,  a thing 
so  hard  that  most  people  are  not  even 
aware  that  the  two  processes  are  separ- 
able. 

* * * 


The  peasant  is  extremely  conservative; 
he  is  fearful  of  change. 

* ♦ * 

History  seems  to  some  men  to  be 
written  in  vain;  and  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience seldom  outlive  the  first  gener- 
ation of  those  whom  suffering  has  made 
wise. 

— Henry  Edward  Manning. 

* * * 

The  only  thing  worse  than  telling  a 
hungry  man  you  will  pray  for  him  is  to 
give  him  bread  and  not  pray  for  him. 

— Ralph  Belting, 

Passionist  Missionary. 

♦ * * 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  teachers 
who  make  a big  hit  with  the  youngest 
children  are  the  ones  with  a natural  gift 
for  story-telling.  Kids  of  kindergarten 
age  love  any  kind  of  story,  from  Super- 
man to  the  Good  Samaritan.  One 
teacher  told  me  she  was  relating  the 
Good  Samaritan  story  to  her  class, 
making  it  as  vivid  as  possible  so  the 
children  would  realize  what  was  hap- 
pening. Then  she  asked  the  class,  “If 
you  saw  a person  lying  on  the  roadside 
all  wounded  and  bleeding,  what  would 
you  do?” 

A thoughtful  little  girl  broke  the 
hushed  silence.  “I  think  I’d  throw  up,” 
she  said. 

* * * 

Happiness  is  at  best  a by-product  of 

otherwise  motivated  activity:  One  who 
aims  at  happiness  has  no  aim  at  all. 

-G.  W.  Allport 

(Pattern  and  Growth  in  Personality) 

^ ^ ^ 

Nothing  would  be  done  at  all  if  a man 
waited  till  he  could  do  it  so  well  that 
no  one  could  find  fault  with  it. 

—John  Henry  Newman 

* * * 
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the  children  of  the  world.”  This  is  how 
a very  popular  song  puts  it.  A great 
many  hours  of  Jesus’  public  life  were 
spent  in  the  company  of  children.  He 
appreciated  their  thoughtfulness,  their 
generosity  and  their  honesty. 

Furthermore,  throughout  history  God 
has  often  used  children  to  play  extra- 
ordinary roles  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church.  David,  a mere  boy,  of  inferior 
strength,  skill  and  training,  slew  Goliath 
to  give  the  Israelites  a victory  over  the 
Philistines.  Maria  Goretti  at  the  tender 
age  of  twelve  gave  her  life  because  of 
her  great  love  for  God.  She  was 
canonized  a saint  by  Pope  Pius  12th 
in  1950.  These  are  only  two  examples. 
There  have  been  many  more. 

The  contribution  which  God  asks  of 
us  will  most  likely  never  reach  the 
headlines.  It  will  not  be  spectacular. 
Probably  it  will  be  no  more  than  an 
effort  to  perform  all  our  duties  as  best 
we  can,  because  of  our  great  love  for 
God.  ■ 


Filipino  girls  pray  the  Rosary. 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Last  night  a 10-year-old  boy  from 
Argentina  won  the  weight-lifting  cham- 
pionship of  the  world! 

Last  week  an  11 -year-old  boy  from 
Africa  set  a new  record  for  the  mile ! 

The  new  general  manager  of  one  of 
Canada’s  largest  banks  is  12-year-old 
Jimmy  Jones  of  Toronto! 

I wonder  how  many  people  would 
believe  such  a news  report.  Certainly 
no  one.  Children  lack  experience, 
education,  training  and  strength  to 
accomplish  such  feats. 

However,  there  are  other  areas  in 
which  even  children  can  make  a great 
contribution.  The  Church  here  on  earth 
is  a large  community  consisting  of  over 
500,000,000  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  A large  percentage  of  this 
number  are  children,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them  very  important  and  neces- 
sary for  its  growth. 

“Jesus  loves  the  little  children  — all 


Japanese  boys  enjoying  a bowl  of  rice. 
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pather  Ted  Morris,  SFM,  with  his 
^ guitar  shown  here  leading  a 
Martinique  folk  Mass,  has  a lot  of 
interesting  ideas  about  liturgy. 

In  the  past  few  years  he  has  man- 
aged to  assemble  the  “knights  and 
ladies  of  the  road”  into  a kind  of  a 
relaxed  study  group.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  jobs  there  are  a good  many 
men  and  women  who  go  from  one 
place  to  the  next  begging  whatever 
they  can  to  live. 

Father  Morris  took  an  interest  in 


these  poor  forgotten  souls  and  he 
began  to  invite  them  in  to  talk  a 
little  and  to  sing  a little  and  to  study 
a little.  They  were  getting  to  know 
each  other  and  they  were  beginning 
to  trust  each  other  when  he  dubbed 
them  the  Pope  John  XXIII  Group. 
They  liked  the  name  and  there  are 
about  sixty-five  regular  members. 
It’s  just  one  more  way  that  the 
Church  is  reaching  out  to  seek 
those  who  are  lonely  and  forgotten 
in  Guyana.  ■ 
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Chester  Gabriel  seen  here  receiving  his  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  Scarboro  Superior 
General,  Father  Paul  Ouellette. 


SPECIALIZATION  CAN  TAKE  MANY  FORMS 


For  the  p^ast few  years  Scarboro  Mission 
Society  has  been  assigning  seminarians 
to  our  missions  for  some  practical  field 
experience.  Last  year  this  practice  was 
continued  and  Chester  Gabriel  par- 
ticipated in  the  Departure  Ceremony 
that  would  send  him  to  Brazil.  Chester 
Gabriel  is  an  anthropologist  and  he 
will  be  approaching  Brazil  in  two 
capacities  — as  a missionary  and  as  a 
scientist.  We  quote  from  a recent  letter 
from  Chester  to  enable  him  to  clarify 
his  own  position. 

Chester  Gabriel,  Seminarian. 

T don’t  think  one  is  an  anthropologist 
^ because  he  wants  to  be  one,  or  has 
taken  a course.  I think  the  term  can  be 
applied  after  one  has  had  some  ex- 
perience at  observing  man  in  his  dif- 
ferent phases.  In  most  general  terms 
anthropology  is  the  study  of  man.  It’s 


that  general!  On  that  score,  I guess 
almost  anyone  can  be  called  an  anthro- 
pologist. Probably  what  distinguishes 
“the  anthropologist’’  in  this  general 
definition,  is  the  fact  that  the  anthro- 
pologist brings  a “method’’  to  this  mad- 
ness of  studying  the  complexity  of  man. 
On  this  score  of  method,  in  anthro- 
pology one  picks  up  a general  approach: 
observe,  note,  question,  classify  obser- 
vations, question  again,  try  to  sort  into 
classifications  and  then  interrelate. 
That’s  my  understanding  of  it.  That’s 
the  general  approach  — but  in  practice, 
well  it  seems  that  each  one  arrives  at 
his  own  particular  method  and  often 
this  is  what  marks  the  good  anthro- 
pologist—he  has  discovered  a good 
method  and  has  a good  presentation. 
On  this  score  1 don’t  even  register  yet. 

All  this  preamble  is  to  say  that  I very 
much  see  myself  as  an  anthropologist 
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New  ways  and  new  customs  challenge  an 
anthropologist. 


“in  potentia”,  but  whether  I’ll  qualify 
as  such,  time  will  tell.  On  the  other 
hand,  I’m  also  a seminarian,  which  one 
could  describe  as  a padre  “in  potentia.’’ 
This  of  course  brings  another  whole 
set'  of  responsibilities  and  realities. 
What  exactly  an  I doing  here  in  Brazil? 
Sometimes  I ask  myself  the  same 
question,  because  in  truth,  my  position 
is  rather  vague,  if  not  ambiguous.  I may 
have  already  explained  it  to  you,  but 
it  is  more  or  less  as  follows. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a student  for 
the  priesthood,  and  more  particularly, 
priest  for  a foreign  country  (I  don’t  like 
the  word  “missionary’’  because  it 
carries  too  many  unwelcome  stereo- 
types and  preconceptions),  I see  this  as 
a really  concrete  preparation.  Without 
having  to  take  classes  in  pastoral  the- 
ology or  missiology,  or  mission  pastoral 
on  a theoretical  level.  I’ve  already 
received  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
problems  which  priests  returning  home 
tried  to  explain.  Seeing  the  reality  is 
always  much  more  impressive.  So  these 
two  years  in  Brazil,  I intend  doing 
exactly  that  — observing,  discussing  and 
certainly  experiencing  the  problems 


and  successes  with  the  other  personnel, 
priests  and  sisters  in  the  area  and 
country. 

What  I’ll  be  doing  in  Itacoatiara 
itself,  at  first,  is  as  yet  undecided.  Part 
of  it  will  be  spent  in  this  type  of  “infor- 
mal study’’.  I hope  to  take  advantage 
of  Father  Ryan’s  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  missiology  and  hope  to  do  some 
reading  under  his  guidance.  Naturally, 
with  all  the  variety  of  projects  going  on 
in  the  prelazia,  I think  I may  perchance 
get  some  idea  of  a pastoral  approach 
(perhaps  even  non-pastoral  approach). 
Somehow,  through  all  of  this  I hope  to 
be  able  to  foresee  some  useful  role  for 
myself  in  the  mission  — i.e.  how  or  if  I 
have  talents  which  could  benefit  the 
team;  or,  could  what  I have  to  offer,  if 
anything,  be  better  used  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  I may  even  foresee  some  way 
to  help,  but  which  would  require  some 
additional  training.  All  the  better,  since 
this  would  give  an  additional  direction 
to  my  studies  yet  to  come.  And  this 
even  to  the  point  that  I may  perhaps  be 
able  to  undertake  theological  and  pas- 
toral studies  right  here  in  Brazil.  But 
as  you  can  imagine,  all  of  that  is  still 
very  much  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  I also  want  to  see 
about  this  “anthropologist  business’’ 
because  I recognize  that  if  I can 
acquire  the  skills  (and  one  does  have  to 
acquire  them  — courses  at  a university  do 
not  give  them)  then  I think  they  too  can 
be  of  some  help.  To  that  end.  I’m  think- 
ing seriously  of  undertaking  some  des- 
cription of  anthropological  study.  On 
that  score,  there  are  two  general  pos- 
sibilities. I’m  most  interested  in  the 
man  usually  described  as  a caboclo, 
which  in  general  terms  means  simply  — 
a man  from  the  interior,  from  the  bush. 
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As  I mentioned,  I’m  especially  inter- 
ested in  folk-religion.  Such  a study 
could  be  interesting,  especially  in  the 
light  of  today’s  pastoral  approach, 
which  more  and  more  seeks  to  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  person. 
On  this  score  there  is  a need  to  know 
what  this  man  called  caboclo  really 
thinks  about  such  things  as  family, 
marriage,  religion,  etc.,  and  even  more 
important  — how  does  his  manner  of 
life  square  with  the  expressed  ideal, 
which  as  you  know  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Another  aspect  which  also  seems 
interesting  is  the  great  migration  of 
rural  folk,  caboclos,  to  the  city.  How 
do  these  ideas  and  way  of  life  which 
he  had  back  there  in  the  forest  fare  in 
the  new  urban  situation?  What  are  the 
new  needs  which  are  created  and  how 
are  they  met,  both  by  the  caboclo  and 
the  urban  society? 

Well,  as  you  can  see,  the  possibilities 
are  vast.  So  much  so  that  at  present  I 
can’t  satisfy  you  with  a pat  answer  and 
plan  of  action.  I have  thought  of  actually 
doing  both  — start  in  a rural  community 
and  perhaps  later,  trace  families  who 
have  moved  to  the  city  and  see  what’s 
to  be  seen.  This  of  course  will  demand 
time  and  I wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be 
biting  off  much  more  than  I can  chew  — 
with  the  teeth  I have.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


Missionary  Life 
is  Sharing 

Robert  Smith,  SFM 

Cister  Lenore  Gibb  always  had  a fine 
appreciation  for  athletics.  Really 
all  the  Grey  Nuns  working  in  Consuelo 
understand  what  baseball  means  to  the 
people.  This  small  sugar-mill  town  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  produced  the 
1970  batting  champion  in  the  National 
League.  Not  in  twenty-two  years  had 
a major  leaguer  batted  more  than  Rico 
Carty’s  1970  average  of  366.  Then 
there  is  Jesus  Frias  who  should  show 
up  in  the  Expos’  infield  this  year.  There 
is  Rafael  Bautista,  looking  for  a job  at 
first  base  for  the  Houston  Astros.  Each 
year  more  young  lads  from  Consuelo 
head  north  with  the  hope  of  one  day 
playing  major  league  baseball. 

The  people  of  Consuelo  don’t  forget 
how  twenty  years  ago  Father  Joe 
Ainslie,  SFM,  from  Kingston  stirred 
things  up  there  and  gave  the  people  a 
pride  in  whatever  it  was  they  could 
accomplish.  What  they  happened  to  do 
best  was  play  baseball.  The  Canadian 
Sisters  from  Pembroke,  Ontario,  sharing 
the  life  of  this  invigorating  town  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  learned  to  respect 
a nice  sharp  breaking  curve  and  the 
tight  infield  play  of  these  boys  who 
were  not  too  many  steps  removed  from 
big  league  baseball. 

So  it  was  that  back  in  February, 
Sister  Lenore  was  sitting  along  the 
third  base  line  with  her  superior  from 
Canada,  who  was  on  an  official  visita- 
tion. A foul  ball  arching  towards  the 
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Sister  Lenore  getting  around  the 
Consuelo  school  in  her  wheel  chair, 
with  the  help  of  Hector  Bautista. 


two  sisters  brought  out  the  athletic 
instincts  in  Sister  Lenore  as  she  went 
for  the  catch.  But  the  third  baseman 
also  had  aspirations  of  catching  that 
ball.  This  young  man,  at  six  feet  and 
four  inches,  was  singularly  more  qual- 
ified for  the  task;  he  crashed  into  Sister 
Lenore,  who  had  the  bad  fortune  to 
fall  over  on  a rock  and  soon  thereafter 
was  on  her  way  to  the  Capital  in  an 
ambulance  for  surgery  on  a broken  hip. 

The  chagrin  of  the  youth  of  Consuelo 
knew  no  limits.  On  Sunday  about  five 
petitions  went  in  at  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful  for  Sister  Lenore’s  health. 
Hector  Bautista,  the  fine  young  giant 
who  ran  into  Sister  went  to  the  Capital 
the  day  after  the  operation  to  see  for 
himself  how  things  were  going.  Once 
the  effects  of  the  operation  passed, 
whole  teams  came  to  visit  Sister  in  the 
hospital.  One  who  could  especially 
feel  for  Sister  Lenore  was  Rico  Carty, 
who  himself  was  on  crutches  from 
breaking  his  leg  playing  winter  ball  and 
now  facing  his  toughest  struggle  in  a 
career  marked  by  injuries  and  sickness. 


But  Sister  Lenore’s  accident  brings  a 
home  to  us  what  missionary  life  is  all  j 
about:  a sharing  with  the  people  in  all  | 
that  makes  up  their  lives;  a presence  in  | 
the  joys  and  hopes,  the  sorrows  and  | 
anxieties.  The  missioner  may  give  j 
generously,  but  he  receives  much  more  j 
than  he  gives.  Sister  Lenore  is  now 
getting  around  the  Consuelo  school  in 
her  wheel  chair  and  giving  completely 
of  herself  for  her  students.  And  these 
young  men  and  women  march  along  to  ! 
a hopeful  future,  sure  of  themselves 
because  their  teachers  did  not  spare  | : 
themselves  from  such  things  as  getting  I > 
bounced  around  a baseball  field  but 
rather  made  themselves  present  among  I 
the  values  that  nourished  the  character  | 
of  these  youth.  ■ 


We  acknowledge  all 
mail.  If  you  do  not  re- 
ceive an  acknowledge- 
ment within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 


i 
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Father  William  McNabb,  SFM  of  St. 

Thomas,  Ontario,  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Mission  Society  in  1931.  He 
was.  sent  to  China  in  1932  where  he 
served  for  four  years.  After  a stay  in 
Canada  Father  McNabb  was  reas- 
signed to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1946  where  he  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  mission  work. 

J 

I Remember 

TDandits  roamed  all  over  the  hills  of  China  in  those  days  and  they 
^ selected  missionaries  as  prime  targets  for  robbery  and  kidnap.  Those 
bandit  gangs  were  desperate  men  and  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  killing 
their  victims. 

Since  the  bandits  had  decided  that  missionaries  must  have  money 
they  would  make  every  effort  to  lay  their  hands  on  a “live  one.”  Once 
the  missionary  had  been  kidnapped  his  superiors  would  usually  receive 
a note  demanding  cash  payment  for  the  safe  return  of  the  captive.  At 
first  those  demands  were  met  with  whatever  resources  were  on  hand  but 
since  the  bandit  only  raised  his  price  with  each  payment  and  only  rarely 
released  the  prisoner  it  was  finally  reluctantly  resolved  by  mission  orders 
and  societies  that  no  further  payments  would  be  made  for  the  return  of 
missionaries. 

As  a result  of  this  decision  a number  of  priests  remained  prisoners  and 
were  subjected  to  harsh  and  often  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
abductors.  They  were  used  principally  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  bandits 
from  one  hiding  place  to  another  as  they  moved  about  the  countryside. 
It  was  a calculated  risk  in  the  life  of  any  missionary  in  China  at  that  time. 

The  American  Passionists  lost  a number  of  their  men  to  the  bandits 
and  whenever  I think  of  those  days  and  read  about  the  political  kidnap- 
pings of  today,  I cannot  help  recalling  the  opening  lines  of  Dickens’ 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

“It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times  ...  in  short  the 
period  was  so  far  like  the  present  period  that  some  of  its  noisiest  author- 
ities insisted  on  its  being  received  for  good  or  evil  in  the  superlative 
degree  of  comparison  only.”  ■ 
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WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  SOMETHING!! 


WHO? 

We,  the  people  of  Yakusari, 
Bush  Polder,  Guyana. 


Black  I 


WHAT? 

Community  Centre  to  be  constructed 
and  made  serviceable  with  aid  of  local 
help  and  your  generosity. 


WHY? 

To  help  us  to  develop  our  minds  and 
bodies — ^Health,  Adult  Education,  Re- 
creation, Youth  Programs. 


WHEN? 


NOW! 


WHERE? 

Follow  the  arrow. 


Donations  should  be  marked: 
Guyana  Community  Centre, 
c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


“NATIONALISM  IS  DESTRUCTIVE 

OF  WORLD  PEACE” 

I LI  ere  in  Africa  the  Church  is  taking  firm  root  amongst  the  Christians, 

I n though  of  late  there  has  been  a great  crisis  amongst  the  majority  to 

I whom  Christianity  was  only  a veneer  over  deeply-rooted  paganism. 

I This  seems  to  be  the  case  all  over  East  Africa,  Uganda,  Kenya,  Tan- 

jj  sania,  Zambia,  Rhodesia,  etc.  Independence  has  also  been  a factor  in  this 
process  of  “dropping  Christianity”  and  therefore  we  turn  the  page  of 
colonialism  and  the  British  Empire  to  turn  to  a new  period  in  the  Church  — 
“The  Church  in  Independent  Africa.” 

Since  Independence  here  in  Uganda  the  government  has  tried  to  take 
away  the  schools  from  the  Christian  religion  to  make  the  schools  Into 
f “neutral  state  schools.”  The  missions  have  nothing  to  say  any  more  about 
the  schools  they  built  with  their  own  sweat  and  blood.  A pity! 

Teachers  know  that  now  they  are  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  many  have  dropped  religion  like  a hot  brick  and  gone  back  to  polyg- 
I amism.  The  moral  standard  in  the  schools  is  low  and  absenteeism  among  the 

|:  teachers  is  alarming.  Consequently  the  standard  of  most  schools  has  gone 

down.  We  are  in  a very  great  crisis.  The  Church  is  taking  firm  root  among  a 
few  and  the  majority  of  our  Christians  is  “on  the  fence”  not  able  to  go  back 
to  the  old  yet  not  so  sure  that  they  will  be  faithful  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

By  constant  meetings,  discussion  groups,  etc.,  we  are  now  trying  to 
adapt  our  methods  to  “The  Church  in  Independent  Africa,”  Not  easy,  but  we 
keep  courage. 

— Rev.  H.  V.Dyk,  Uganda,  East  Africa. 

In  recent  news  items  datelined,  Santiago,  Chile,  I was  quite  pleasantly 
surprised  to  note  that  President  Allende  of  Chile,  the  first  Marxist  to  be 
democratically  elected  to  head  a Latin  American  government  means  to  keep 
his  promises  on  religious  freedom.  His  government  recently  bought  out  the 
largest  publishing  operation  in  Chile  and  renamed  it  Camilo  Henriquez  after 
Father  Henriquez  who  founded  the  first  newspaper  in  Chile  and  worked 
diligently  for  Chile’s  independence.  I couldn’t  help  thinking  how  much  better  | 
this  honest  recognition  is  than  the  more  usual  anti-clerical  feeling  that  arises  j 
whenever  Church  and  State  are  too  closely  intertwined.  Nationalism,  by  j 
definition,  means  that  a country  must  look  to  itself  for  men  and  women  of  S 
heroic  proportions  who  will  represent  in  a very  real  sense  the  values  and 
principles  for  which  that  nation  stands.  To  this  extent  nationalism  is  a sure 
sign  of  independence.  Any  other  attitude  must,  for  this  reason,  be  suspect. 

— All  For  It,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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The  Wonder  of  it  All 


E3 

& 

I I 


Before  TV  and  telestar,  children  grew  up  with  the  secure 
feeling  that  their  parents  were  able  to  cope  with  just  about 
any  problem.  With  the  advent  of  the  electronic  age  however, 
children  are  prematurely  thrust  into  the  stresses  and  conflicts  of 
the  adult  world.  Children  are  made  to  see  that  adults  are  often 
unable  to  cope  with  their  life  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  harm  that  such  undisciplined  programming  can 
produce  on  an  immature  mind  over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  loss  of  awe  and  wonder  is  largely  unnoticed  in  our  age 
with  our  countless  other  preoccupations.  That  my  own  sense  of 
wonder  had  begun  to  erode  dawned  on  me  until  last  summer 
when  I attended  a circus  in  Manaus. 

It  was  while  I was  sitting  in  a collapsible  chair  pressed  up 
against  the  bars  and  struts  under  the  billowing  canvas  looking 
up  at  the  tight-rope  overhead  that  the  unreality  of  TV  struck  me. 
I could  recall  watching  tight-rope  walkers  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  and  being  able  to  carry  on  a conversation  as  those  fuzzy 
little  figures  performed  fantastic  feats  before  my  eyes. 

But  there  in  Manaus  I could  feel  the  whole  apparatus 
throbbing  under  the  combined  weight  of  the  real  live  per- 
formers. I had  no  difficulty  in  feeling  empathy  for  those  tight- 
rope walkers  and  the  palms  of  my  hands  were  damp  with 
perspiration  and  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  as  I discovered  that 
indeed  there  was  no  net  and  that  the  danger  of  death  was  a very 
real  one. 

From  all  this  I feel  that  two  important  facts  emerge  for  our 
consideration.  The  first  one  is  that  we  who  live  in  an  artificial 
environment  for  most  of  our  lives  must  endeavor  to  rediscover 
the  real  environment  and  re-k indie  our  awe  and  wonder  before 
the  beauties  of  God’s  creation.  Electric  lights  will  never  replace 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  any  more  than  concrete  and 
pavement  will  ever  replace  our  rivers  and  mountains  and  trees. 

Those  responsible  for  the  content  on  TV  must  be  constantly 
aware  that  those  electronic  impulses  are  shaping  the  attitudes 
and  values  of  future  generations  and  they  must  work  with  the 
parents  and  educators  and  not  against  them.  ■ 
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Two 

Letters 


Mr.  David  Wattie 


In  the  January  edition  of  Scar  boro 
Missions,  Father  Frank  Hawkshaw, 
SFM,  wrote  an  article  entitled  “The 
Prayer  of  Petition”  At  the  close  of 
his  article  Father  Hawkshaw  invited 
readers  to  write  in  concerning  their 
thoughts  on  the  priesthood.  Mr.  David 
Wattie  took  him  up  on  the  invitation 
and  what  follows  is  a dialogue  between 
Father  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Wattie.  We 
believe  that  it  has  much  food  for 
thought. 


Dear  Fr.  Hawkshaw : 

In  seeking  ideas  for  the  kind  of  per- 
son a priest  should  be  and  what  might 
be  his  life’s  objective,  it  seems  to  me 
you  need  go  no  further  than  the  ideas 
and  wording  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Here  are 
what  I consider  to  be  relevant  state- 
ments on  the  priesthood  taken  from 
these  articles.  Beside  each  quotation  I 
have  indicated  the  priestly  quality  the 
statement  reflects. 

“Witnessing  to  Christian  values  in 
the  world”  — Christian  witness. 

“To  bring  the  faith  of  the  people,  the 
music,  the  folklore  and  the  customs 
into  a truly  dynamic  liturgy”  — mean- 
ingful community  worship. 

“Men  that  will  give  the  leadership  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  goes  before 
the  flock  leading  the  way”  — Christian 
leadership. 
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“He  actually  gave  up  a certain 
amount  of  comfort  and  security  to 
identify  with  his  persecuted  brethren” 
— compassion. 

“People  had  to  be  made  aware  of 
their  own  dignity  and  given  some  in- 
ventive to  improve  their  condition 
within  their  own  traditional  culture  — 
respect. 

“Dedication  and  a sincere  desire  to 
help  people”  — commitment. 

“To  baptize  a sick  baby  ...  to  bury 
old  Ramon  ...  to  bless  some  holy 
water”  — spiritual  service. 

“Close  identification  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  people”  — understanding. 

“Through  the  efforts  of  a dedicated 
missionary  people  can  be  brought 
closer  to  God  and  made  more  aware  of 
their  own  potential”  — education. 

“To  believe,  to  hope  that  man  will 
discover  his  great  power  to  love  and 
with  it  resolve  the  crises  precipitated 
by  his  selfishness  and  greed”  — faith. 

In  my  experience  there  is  a credi- 
bility gap  between  the  above  qualities 
and  the  behaviour  of  individual  priests 
I have  met.  In  general  I would  say  that 
the  very  strength  of  the  priest’s  iden- 
tification with  his  work  and  with  the 
people  he  works  amongst,  his  total 
commitment  and  his  loyalty  produces 
an  equally  strong  defensiveness  which 
can  be  a real  barrier  between  the  priest 
and  people  outside  his  immediate  circle. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  I have  been 
unable  to  have  serious  dialogue  with 
priests  on  matters  of  church  and  faith. 
As  soon  as  I become  critical  or  ques- 
tioning in  any  way  I get  a range  of 
reactions  from  suspicion,  dogmatic  dis- 
missal and  outright  personal  hostility. 

Among  missionaries  I suspect  that 
commitment  leads  very  quickly  to  pat- 


ernalism although  I agree  that  there  is 
increasingly  strong  emphasis  among 
churchmen  in  support  of  native  self- 
help  and  self-determination.  It  is  ter- 
ribly difficult  too  to  shake  the  church 
free  in  a short  space  of  time  from  the 
last  1000  years  of  encrusted  ecclesisti- 
cism.  Commitment  and  dedication  also 
produce  a heightened  single-minded- 
ness among  priests  making  them  appear 
disinterested  and  unwilling  to  be  aware 
of  other  human  groups  and  events  and 
reluctant  to  learn  from  others. 

It  is  a possible  characteristic  of  un- 
married men,  including  priests,  to  get 
caught  up  acutely  in  developments  be- 
cause the  community  group  can  easily 
absorb  their  drive  and  energies.  In  the 
smaller,  more  closely  knit  group  of  the 
family  I think  that  dad’s  energies  have 
to  be  diffuse,  multi-purpose,  and  often 
subordinate  to  the  needs  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  full  time  com- 
munity role  of  the  priest  and  the  dual 
work  — family  role  of  a dad  will  re- 
spectively reinforce  the  active  leader- 
ship drive  of  the  former  and  the 
supportive  background  role  of  the 
latter.  These  role  differences  may  help 
to  explain  difficulties  in  priest-layman 
communication. 

There  is  no  conclusion  to  all  this  — 
a Christian  priesthood,  by  its  nature, 
must  generate  infinite  avenues  for  re- 
flection. God,  priest  and  layman  we  all 
need  each  other  and  perhaps  spiritual 
growth  and  love  is  the  beautiful  prod- 
uct emerging  from  our  increased  re- 
spect and  understanding  of  one  another. 

Sincerely, 

Dave  Wattie, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


Dear  Dave : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  re- 
sponse to  my  article  “The  Prayers  of 
Petition”.  You  gave  me  a few  things  to 
think  about. 

I agree  with  the  various  qualities  the 
priest  should  aim  at,  as  pointed  out  in 
your  letter.  The  qualities  are  the  ideal 
and  all  we  priests  can  do  is  aim  at  them 
as  we  are  sinners  with  the  people  we 
strive  to  serve. 

I am  sure  many  people  would  agree 
with  your  observations  of  priests.  You 
say  you  have  found  priests  dogmatic, 
defensive  and  excluding  a couple  of  ex- 
ceptions you  have  been  unable  to  dia- 
logue about  the  faith  with  priests.  What 
you  say  is  true  in  many  cases  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  necessarily  due  to  the 
priests  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the 
Church.  The  priest  has  been  noted  for 
his  dogmatic  character,  that  is  true. 
The  reason  the  priest  acquired  a dog- 
matic character  I believe  is  historical. 
One  of  the  major  roles  of  the  priest  was 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
against  the  errors  of  the  reformers.  The 
priest  at  least  felt  this  as  one  of  his 


major  roles.  The  doctrines  were  clearly 
defined,  there  was  no  room  for  dis- 
cussion. There  is  a need  for  definitions 
to  save  us  from  falling  into  error.  How- 
ever, today  we  realize  the  definitions 
do  not  capture  the  reality  which  is  God. 
They  point  us  in  the  direction  of  God 
and  leave  infinite  room  for  reflection 
and  wonder. 

Another  reason  for  the  dogmatic  per- 
sonality of  the  priest  was  the  authority 
structure  in  the  Church.  It  came  down 
from  the  Pope  to  the  bishops,  from  the 
bishops  to  priests,  from  priests  to 
people.  However,  nothing  went  from 
the  grass  roots  up.  Vatican  II  defined 
the  collegial ity  of  Pope  and  bishops.  It 
encouraged  priest  senates  to  dialogue 
with  the  bishop  and  parish  councils  so 
the  lay  people  could  dialogue  and  share 
responsibility  with  the  pastor.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Church 
but  you  can  well  understand  we  cannot 
change  our  personalities  at  the  writing 
of  a document.  The  modern  seminary 
however,  is  putting  great  emphasis  on 
interpersonal  relations  and  dialogue  in 
preparing  the  priest  of  the  future. 

As  you  mention,  the  missionary  can- 
not help  but  be  tempted  to  be  paternal- 
istic in  helping  people,  especially  very 
poor  people.  I think  most  missionaries 
are  aware  of  this  temptation  and  strive 
to  treat  people  as  partners  and  not  as 
children.  Otherwise,  they  would  harm 
them  and  not  help  them. 

Thank  you  once  again  Dave.  You 
have  given  me  much  food  for  thought 
and  I hope  I have  responded  to  your 
ideas. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM, 
Osaka,  Japan. 
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THE 


ROAD 


-GUYANA 


With  young  people  the  great  ice-breaker  is 
music. 


Our  journey  through  Guyana  took 
us  to  Black  Bush  Polder.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  Polder 
is  the  flat  land.  After  passing  through 
the  grass  country,  the  rolling  plain  and 
the  palm  trees  we  found  ourselves  in 
rice  country.  You  could  see  for  miles 
and  miles  on  every  side. 

Black  Bush  Polder  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  era  when  Cheddy  Jagen 
was  Prime  Minister  of  British  Guiana. 
It  is  reclaimed  land  and  it  provided  a 
fresh  opportunity  for  East  Indian 
farmers  who  came  to  the  Polder  from 
all  over  the  country. 

It  was  right  there  in  the  heart  of  the 
Polder  that  we  were  introduced  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  problems  which 
faces  the  new  cooperative  republic  of 
Guyana.  At  the  time  we  were  visiting 
Guyana  there  was  a new  government 


— the  African  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Forbes  Burnham.  Since  the  East 
Indian  and  the  Africans  have  been 
polarized  into  two  camps,  it  is  only 
natural  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  suspicion  among  the  East  Indians. 

The  price  of  rice  had  dropped  from 
$20  a sack  to  $10  while  the  costs  had 
been  continually  rising.  Where  there 
had  been  1,500  families  living  in  the 
Polder  there  were  only  800  families 
left.  The  East  Indians  were  complain- 
ing about  houses  being  torn  down  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  the  taxes.  Of 
the  three  rice  mills  built  by  the  govern- 
ment only  one  mill  was  operating  at  top 
efficiency. 

Talking  to  a young  East  Indian 
farmer  in  the  fields  we  could  sense  a 
real  fear  of  the  future.  That  young  man 
looked  on  the  knocking  down  of  houses 
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as  a real  threat  to  the  East  Indians.  He 
cited  instances  where  the  guns  had  been 
taken  away  from  East  Indians.  He  was 
just  in  the  process  of  planting  rice 
plants  in  the  paddies  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  rainy  season  was  just  over  and  the 
hot  sun  beat  down  on  the  fertile  soil. 

That  afternoon  I had  occasion  to 
speak  with  a young  African  who  took 
the  trouble  to  point  out  that  when 
Prime  Minister  Jagen  opened  up  Black 
Bush  Polder  he  obviously  had  farming 
homesteads  in  mind.  The  young  Afri- 
can went  on  to  explain  that  Africans 
because  of  the  despicable  practice  of 
slavery  were  unwilling  to  v/ork  in  the 
fields. 

“If  he  had  opened  factories,  Africans 
would  have  been  happy  to  take  part  in 
the  settling  of  the  new  land.  Farming 
harks  back  all  too  painfully  to  the  days 
of  slavery  and  surely  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter knew  that  we  Africans  would  not  be 
interested.” 

What  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
this  polarization  is  that  the  Africans  are 
urban  dwellers,  while  the  East  Indians 
continue  to  live  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  new  Cooperative  Republic  has 
one  big  problem  — a racial  problem 
to  overcome  before  any  real  progress 
can  take  place.  Black  Power  has  reared 
its  head  in  Guyana.  Unlike  other  coun- 
tries it  is  not  based  upon  the  colour  of 
skin  but  upon  a political  prejudice. 
Stokely  Carmichael  came  to  Guyana 
and  he  preached  Black  Power  but  black 
power  for  African.  When  questioned 
about  the  universality  of  black  power 
he  replied : 

“I’m  talking  about  black  power  for 
Africans.  If  East  Indians  or  others  want 
power  they  will  have  to  get  it  for 
themselves.” 


One  of  the  young  Africans  expressed 
it  in  very  concrete  terms. 

“We  Africans  like  to  enjoy  life.  We 
believe  in  living  today.  The  East  Indian 
seems  to  live  entirely  for  the  future. 
They  buy  land.  Eventually  they  will 
have  all  the  land  in  this  country.  I guess 
we  can  envy  their  prosperity.  How  did 
they  become  so  rich?” 

Old  wounds  have  been  opened  up  in 
Guyana  and  one  older  woman  regretted 
the  conflict  as  she  recalled  the  days 
when  Africans  and  East  Indians  had 
been  able  to  live  together  side  by  side 
as  neighbors  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
She  saw  the  new  road  under  construc- 
tion by  volunteers  from  all  races  in  the 
country  as  a real  break-through. 

“If  people  can  work  together  on  a 
big  job  like  that  there’s  hope  for  this 
new  republic.” 

All  along  the  coastal  region  of  Guy- 
ana the  land  is  flat.  It  used  to  be  crawl- 
ing with  snakes  of  all  kinds  but  since 
they  have  been  burned  out  the  almost 
table-top  land  is  ideal  for  growing  rice. 
After  Black  Bush  Polder  our  next  stop 
was  Port  Mourant  where  Father  Frank 
Thornley  was  pinch-hitting  for  Father 
John  Quinn,  home  on  leave  in  Canada. 
Father  Thornley  has  been  in  Guyana 
since  1954  and  he  knows  the  local 
dialect  of  Creolese  and  speaks  it  like  a 
native.  Over  twenty  years  in  Guyana 
have  made  Father  Thornley  familiar 
with  the  local  ways.  He  gets  things 
done  because  he  does  them  the  Guy- 
anese way. 

Fathers  Frank  Thornley  and  Fred 
Wong  were  making  preparations  to  go 
up  river  from  Port  Maurant  the  next 
day.  They  would  travel  by  houseboat 
to  an  Amerindian  Village  called  Sipi- 
rata.  In  that  village  there  are  100  fam- 
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ilies.  For  some  time  now  the  regular 
pastor,  Father  John  Quinn,  has  been 
working  with  the  families  in  that  area. 

He  hopes  that  one  day  they  will  not 
have  to  skid  their  own  logs  but  will 
have  the  use  of  a tractor  to  speed  up 
the  process.  He  even  has  hopes  of 
forming  a tractor  co-op  so  that  the 
local  people  can  make  some  kind  of  a 
living  in  the  timber-cutting  business. 

A group  of  young  people  were  visit- 
ing Black  Bush  Polder  at  the  same 
time  we  were.  They  were  the  Christo- 
phers and  of  the  eight  or  ten  young 
men  and  women  about  half  were 
Americans  even  though  the  organiza- 
tion originated  in  Montreal.  They  were 
still  getting  their  bearings  in  Guyana 
and  naturally  felt  somewhat  ill  at  ease. 
It  was  for  just  this  reason  that  Father 
Bob  Ling  had  arranged  for  the  young 
people  in  Black  Bush  to  meet  in  the 
church  hall  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
young  North  Americans.  With  young 
people  nothing  seems  able  to  replace 
music  and  games  as  ice-breakers  and 


by  late  Saturday  night,  after  a folk  i 
concert  the  Christophers  were  “in  like  ! 
Flynn”  in  the  Polder. 

These  youngsters  had  not  come  to 
Guyana  to  introduce  any  projects  but  j 
to  offer  their  help  to  complete  existing  | 
tasks.  It  was  all  part  of  an  experimental  I 
student  exchange  program  that  saw  I 
Guyanese  young  people  heading  for 
Canada  and  the  Christophers  coming 
to  Guyana.  In  a few  days  they  would  I 
be  heading  out  to  an  Amerindian  vil-  j 
lage  to  help  build  a school  and  a com-  ; 
munity  center.  They  were  as  enthus-  | 
iastic  as  they  were  idealistic  and  it  | 
seemed  reasonable  to  hope  that  much  j 
good  will  could  arise  from  just  such  | 
projects  as  this.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your  \ 

Will.  Our  legal  title:  j 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  j 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  [ 
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MINUTE... 


From  every  land  that  has  felt  the  curse 
of  this  war;  from  every  land  which 
escaped  this  time  but  may  not  escape 
if  another  war  takes  place;  prayers 
must  be  going  up  today  that  June  26th, 
1945  will  actually  represent  a turning 
point  in  human  history.  . . . 

— New  York  Times 

5(:  * * 

Negro  writers  and  those  of  the  other 
minorities  have  their  own  task  of  con- 
tributing to  the  total  image  of  the 
American  by  depicting  the  experience 
1 of  their  own  groups.  Certainly  theirs  is 
^ the  task  of  defining  Negro  humanity, 
as  this  can  no  more  be  accomplished 
by  others  than  freedom  which  must 
be  won  again  and  again  each  day,  can 
, be  conferred  upon  another. 

— Ralph  Ellison 

V-  * :J5 

I During  one  of  their  daily  walks  round 
I the  prison  yard  Tn  Tegel,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  was  asked  by  a fellow  pris- 
oner how,  as  a Christian  and  a thelo- 
if'  gian,  he  could  take  it  upon  himself  to 


participate  in  the  active  resistance  to 
Hitler.  In  the  brief  time  given  him 
under  the  eyes  of  the  wardens,  he  an-  i 
swered  with  a story:  If  he,  as  a pastor, 
saw  a drunken  driver  racing  at  high  | 
speed  down  Kurfurstendamm,  he  did  I 
not  consider  it  his  main  duty  to  bury  i 

the  victims  of  the  madman,  or  to  com-  | 

fort  his  relatives,  it  was  more  important  j 
to  wrench  the  wheel  out  of  the  hands  , ' 
of  the  drunkard.  | 

+ * 

The  excessive  love  of  created  beings 
on  the  social  level  becomes  humani- 
tarianism  which  will  lead  finally  to  a 
genuine  oppression  of  human  beings 
by  others  who  in  their  eagerness  to 
save  man’s  physical  life,  endanger  his  ! 
spiritual  life. 

— T.  S.  Eliot 

* * 

God’s  destruction  of  the  wicked  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  a story 
that  makes  a vivid  impression.  A 
teacher  relating  the  story  to  her  class 
was  saying,  “Lot  was  warned  to  take 
his  wife  and  flee  out  of  the  city  which 
was  about  to  be  destroyed.  Lot  got  i 
away  safely.  His  wife  looked  back  and  || 
was  turned  to  a pillar  of  salt.  Now,  i| 
children,  do  you  have  any  questions  to  ( 
ask  about  this  story?”  , 

A boy  raised  his  hand.  “Could  you 
please  tell  us  what  happened  to  the  j 
flea?” 

A first  grader  repeated  the  story  to 
his  mother  like  this: 

“There  was  this  man  and  lady,  and 
God  told  them  to  leave  this  town,  but 
don’t  look  back,  and  the  lady  looked 
back  anyhow,  and  God  turned  her  into 
a salt-and-pepper  shaker.” 
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PEELING  THE 


Don  Swenson,  SFM 


Part  III  of  the  series  by  Father  Don 
Swenson,  SFM,  of  the  Philippine  Mis- 
sion probes  the  important  question  of 
Poverty  and  its  relevance  for  today's 
world. 

Blessed  are  you  Poor  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  Yours 

All  too  often  it  has  been  said  that  as 
long  as  you  have  the  “spirit  of  pov- 
erty”, you  can  possess  all  you  want. 
How  could  one  justify  himself  by  the 
Good  News  of  Jesus  by  possessing  all 
he  wants  when  people  are  hungry? 
Jesus  presents  the  Kingdom  of  His 
Father  as  the  kingdom  of  the  poor  be- 
cause of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Christian  to  share  his  possessions  with 


the  destitute  of  the  world.  His  spirit 
must  be  a re-living  of  the  ideal  present 
in  Judaism. 

“For  the  poor  will  never  cease  to  be 
in  your  land  . . . you  must  not  close 
your  heart  against  your  needy  country- 
man, you  must  open  wide  your  hand  to 
him,  and  freely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
the  needs  that  he  has.”  (Deut.  15:11, 
7-8) 

The  cry  to  share  what  we  have  is 
central  to  the  New  Testament.  Jesus 
gives  the  supreme  law  — the  law  of 
love: 

“This  is  my  commandment,  love  one 
another,  as  I have  loved  you.”  (John 
15:12) 

And  this  law  is  not  to  be  of  mere- 
talk,  of  mere  wish,  it  must  be  real  and 
concrete: 

“My  children,  our  love  is  not  to  be 
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How  could  one  jus- 
tify himself  by  pos- 
sessing all  he  wants 
when  people  are 
hungry? 


PIFFLE 


FROM  POVERTY 


just  mere  talk,  or  just  words,  but  some- 
thing real  and  active.”  (I  John  3:18) 
“If  a man  rich  enough  in  this  world’s 
goods  saw  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
in  need  but  closed  his  heart  to  him, 
how  could  the  love  of  God  be  living 
in  him?”  (I  John  3:17) 

It  is  thus  of  supreme  importance  that 
we  allow  our  consciences  to  be  bitten 
by  the  words  of  Jesus.  In  the  last  an- 
alysis, we  will  all  be  judged  by  how 
much  we  have  had  care  for  the  real 
poor  and  the  hungry  of  our  world. 
(Matt.  25:31-46) 

The  Lord  speaks  again: 

“.  . . your  light  must  shine  in  the 
sight  of  men,  so  that,  seeing  your  good 
works,  they  may  give  the  praise  to  your 
Father  in  heaven.”  (Matt.  5:16) 

We  are  concrete  and  real  . . . not 
illusions.  We  have  bodies  that  are  vis- 


ible to  other  people.  In  this  light,  our 
actions  of  witnessing  to  Christ  must  be 
seen  by  others  so  that  they  will  praise 
God  for  what  He  has  done  for  us.  The 
first  article  in  this  series  tried  to  pre- 
sent that  it  was  completely  vital  that 
before  God  can  act  in  us  and  produce 
a changed  life,  we  must  be  poor  of  self, 
poor  of  our  own  spirit.  But  with  that, 
there  needs  to  be  a sign  to  the  world 
that  this  really  has  happened.  A sign 
to  the  world  that  my  life  is  really 
changed,  that  I depend  only  on  God 
and  not  on  myself  or  my  possessions, 
is  external  and  real  poverty.  The 
counter  sign,  rich  in  possessions,  is  a 
sign  to  the  world  that  I have  really  not 
taken  seriously  my  belief  in  Christ  and 
that  He  is  really  not  my  total  Master 
and  that  I do  have  other  masters  in  this 
world,  (cf.  Luke  16:13)  ■ 
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TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM 


He  stood  on  the  stage  in  front  of  a 
large  gathering  of  farmers.  Sud- 
denly the  carefully  prepared  talk 
seemed  so  academic  and  theoretical  in 
the  face  of  so  many  desperate  men 
living  in  a survival  economy.  When  he 
saw  their  weather-beaten  faces  staring 
up  at  him  he  knew  that  a far  more 
dramatic  and  concrete  presentation 
was  called  for  if  he  would  hope  to  in- 
spire anything  more  than  stifled  yawns 
or  uneasy  shifting  in  the  wooden  chairs. 

The  speaker  was  Father  Charlie 
Gervais,  SFM,  who  had  been  invited 
to  address  these  farmers  and  to  tell 
them  about  the  Credit  Union  experi- 
ment in  Southern  Leyte. 

Father  Gervais  adjusted  the  micro- 
phone that  would  send  his  voice  out 
over  the  radio  to  still  more  farmers  as 
he  crumpled  his  prepared  speech  and 
jammed  it  into  his  pocket. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  a farmer 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  desperate.  He 


wanted  to  borrow  money  from  me.  I 
told  him  that  I didn’t  have  the  kind  of 
money  he  needed  but  even  if  I did  it 
would  not  solve  his  problem.”  Father 
Gervais  has  a mobile  face  and  expres- 
sive hands  and  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  dialogue  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Philippine  farmers  who  like  all 
Filipinos  enjoy  ‘drama-drama’  as  they 
call  it.  “I  told  him  to  join  the  Credit 
Union  so  that  he  could  borrow  enough 
money  to  buy  back  his  land.  But  that 
farmer  was  skeptical  and  he  shook  his 
head.” 

“Padre,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
money  from  people  who  have  no 
money?” 

“Everybody  has  a few  pesos.  If 
twenty  or  thirty  people  pool  their  few 
pesos  then  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
pesos.” 

“Yes  but  what  is  that  among  so 
many?  We  all  need  help.” 

“That’s  true.  But  suppose  each  one 
were  to  put  in  a few  pesos  every  month 
and  they  did  not  lend  any  money 
until  the  end  of  the  first  year.  They 
would  then  have  enough  money  on  de- 
posit to  make  loans  that  could  really 
help.” 

“But  it  will  take  so  long  to  get 
enough  money  to  help  everybody.” 

“Well  look  at  it  this  way.  How  much 
interest  do  you  pay  for  loans  right 
now?” 

“At  least  10  per  cent  a month.  They 
can  charge  us  as  much  as  they  want  be- 
cause they  know  we  need  the  money.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I mean.  If  you 
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borrow  five  hundred  pesos  you  will 
have  to  pay  six  hundred  pesos  interest 
and  you  will  still  owe  the  five  hundred 
pesos.  You  never  get  out  of  debt  that 
way.” 

“That’s  true  Padre  but  even  so  I 
can’t  see  how  the  Credit  Union  can 
help  more  than  a few  people.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  we  all  need.  All 
the  money  would  be  gone  right  away.” 
“That’s  the  reason  we  decided  to 
make  a rule  about  waiting  a year  be- 
fore making  any  loans.” 

“How  will  you  decide  which  farmers 
are  the  most  needy?” 

“I  won’t  make  any  decisions  because 
the  members  of  the  Credit  Union  deter- 
mine how  much  can  be  borrowed  and 
even  under  what  circumstances.  How- 
ever I can  tell  you  that  there  will  be 
priorities.” 

“What  priorities?” 

“Well  first  of  all  any  emergency  will 
get  top  priority.  Medical  treatment, 
typhoon  damage  or  anything  like  that.” 
“How  about  mortgages?” 

“The  Credit  Union  membership  will 
have  to  make  a survey  on  mortgages 
and  determine  those  parcels  of  land 
that  can  be  reclaimed  with  the  least 
outlay.  Naturally  the  more  expensive 
mortgages  will  have  to  wait  until  we 
have  more  money  on  deposit.  But 
mortgages  and  fertilizer  will  be  the 
number  two  priority.  After  mortgages 
have  been  reclaimed  we  can  begin  mak- 
ing loans  to  fix  up  houses  and  even  to 
purchase  new  land.” 

It  was  an  effective  presentation  and 
Father  Gervais  was  deluged  with  ques- 
tions from  the  floor.  The  ice  had  been 
broken  and  the  idea  of  a Credit  Union 
had  been  planted  in  their  minds. 

As  the  discussion  progressed,  Father 


Gervais  was  able  to  explain  that  most 
of  the  money  in  the  Credit  Union 
would  be  out  on  loan  but  that  during 
certain  times  money  would  have  to  be 
on  hand  to  meet  special  emergencies. 
He  cited  April  as  an  example. 

“You’ll  need  harvest  help  in  April 
and  so  naturally  there  will  be  heavy 
demands  on  your  funds.  In  December 
and  January  during  the  planting  sea- 
son there  will  have  to  be  cash  in  re- 
serve for  fertilizer  and  seed.”  Father 
Gervais  talks  easily  about  farming  be- 
cause of  his  own  experience  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Ontario.  He  seemed 
to  be  able  to  understand  their  questions 
before  they  asked  them. 

The  Credit  Union  is  off  and  running 
in  the  Philippines  but  in  such  a survival 
economy  the  demands  are  heavy  and 
the  funds  are  low.  However  the  trust 
that  has  been  engendered  by  this  ex- 
periment in  community  cooperation 
has  resulted  in  a notable  increase  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 

Father  Gervais  pretty  well  summed 
it  up  when  he  thoughtfully  observed: 

“If  you  ask  me  what  a Credit  Union 
can  do  for  you  I think  I’ll  always  be 
tempted  to  tell  you  about  that  farmer 
who  came  to  me  so  depressed  in  the 
beginning.  The  last  time  I saw  him  he 
had  a big  smile  on  his  face  and  he  was 
heading  for  the  Credit  Union  office  to 
make  a deposit.  As  he  held  up  his  pass 
book  he  started  to  tell  me  about  his 
plans  for  the  future.  That  man  had  lost 
all  his  pride  and  only  wanted  to  survive 
when  I first  saw  him  and  now  he  was 
actually  looking  hopefully  into  the  fu- 
ture. He  had  confidence  in  himself  and 
he  was  holding  his  head  high  as  he  told 
me  about  his  plans.  That’s  what  a 
credit  union  can  do  for  you.”  ■ 
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Hockey  Night  in  Scarboro 


— Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

Readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  know 
that  we  have  tried  many  ways  of 
raising  money  for  our  work.  Twelve 
years  ago,  I wrote  an  article  called 
“Roll  Out  The  Barrel”  describing  how 
we  collected  old  gold  from  parishes. 
Now,  during  the  hot  summer,  you’re 
told  of  how  we  made  a few  hundred 
dollars  by  a hockey  game  in  Scarboro 
Arena.  The  tickets  read  like  this: 


HOCKEY  MIGHT 

Scarboro  Fathers  vs.  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
MARCH  31,  1971  - 8 p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Scarborough  Arena,  75  Birchmount  Rd„  Scarborough,  Ont. 

Admission  ADULTS  $1.00  Doctors  with  kits  and  oxygen  FREE 
CHILDREN  50c  Undertakers  with  embalming  fiuid  WELCOME 
COME  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  TEAM 
PROCEEDS  IN  AID  OF  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


Father  Gus  Roberts,  SFM,  wins 
the  face-off. 


Back  row  (It.  to  rt.)  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  Fr.  Pete  Valleley,  Fr.  George 
Marskell,  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  Paul  O’Toole,  Fr.  Bas  Kirby,  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Gerry  Heffernan,  Henry 
Gervais,  Mike  Stogare.  Front  row  (It.  to  rt.)  John  Garten,  Terry  O’Toole,  Fr.  Longard  McLean, 
Fr.  Bill  Scanlon,  Fr.  Gus  Roberts  and  Bob  Heppleston. 
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Father  Charlie  Gervais,  SFM, 
shoots  and  scores. 


“The  Flying  Nun”  takes  off! 


1 
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Commerce  star,  Dave  Matthews,  scores  a goal. 


It  was  a night  of  fun.  The  “Flying 
Nun”  arrived  for  a brief  appearance  of 
fancy  skating  and  stick  handling.  Pies 
were  thrown  around  and  hit  a few  of 
the  Fathers. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  had  a few  im- 
ports. Two  of  them  are  members  of  the 
famous  Flying  Fathers  — Frs.  Pete 
Vallely  and  Bill  Scanlon.  Fr.  Scanlon 
scored  three  goals.  Randy  King  was  a 
three-goal  scorer  for  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce team.  The  final  score  was  7 to  5 
for  the  Scarboro  Fathers  team. 

After  the  game,  the  players  of  both 
teams,  along  with  families  and  friends. 


congregated  at  Scarboro’s  Seminary  for 
a pizza  party.  The  bankers  and  their 
families  met  the  Fathers  and  a good 
time  was  had  by  all. 

One  of  the  corny  comments  (of 
many)  made  by  the  announcers  (two 
SFM  priests  who  remain  anonymous) 
was:  “Old  bankers  never  die;  they  just 
lose  their  interest.”  But,  soon  after  the 
game,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  were  chal- 
lenged to  a rematch.  The  coach.  Father 
Basil  Kirby,  may  answer  that.  He’s  the 
Seminary  bursar  and  could  roll  out  an- 
other barrel  of  fun  with  hockey  night  in 
Scarboro.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FATHER  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE 
Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

It  was  a beautiful  sight  — it  stood 
tall  and  straight  and  its  golden  stalks 
swayed  gracefully  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

Last  Fall,  Mr.  Brown  had  worked 
hard  to  prepare  the  ground  for  his  crop 
of  wheat.  With  his  three-furrow  plough 
he  turned  the  sod.  The  bigger  stones 
were  removed  and  then  he  cultivated 
the  soil  three  or  four  times  to  make  it 
nice  and  loose  to  receive  the  seed. 
Finally,  everything  was  prepared  and 
the  tiny  wheat  seeds  were  sewn  beneath 
the  surface.  Small  green  sprouts  began 
to  shoot  up  all  over  the  field  within  a 
few  weeks.  It  wasn’t  long  however  be- 
fore the  growth  was  stifled.  The  cold, 
snowy  winter  had  set  in  and  the  tiny 
sprouts  remained  hidden  and  lifeless 
under  a covering  of  snow. 

At  last  Spring,  with  its  glorious  sun- 
sine  and  rain  arrived.  The  wheat  grew 
and  grew.  Now  it  was  ready  to  cut. 

As  the  farmer  worked  hard  to  pre- 
pare his  field  for  the  grains  of  wheat, 
we,  too,  must  work  hard  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  receive  graces  from  God. 
At  our  baptism  we  received  this  won- 
derful seed  (life  of  God).  It  must  grow. 
Just  as  the  farmer  rooted  up  the  weeds 
and  stones  which  might  impede  the 


growth  of  the  wheat  seed,  we  too  must 
root  up  trends  of  selfishness,  unchar- 
itableness and  unkindness.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  doing  this,  then  just  as  the 
snow,  frost  and  cold  did  not  crush  the 
wheat  seed,  no  external  influence  will 
hurt  our  love  for  God.  The  sunshine 
of  God’s  grace  will  allow  us  to  make 
great  strides  towards  holiness  and  our 
lives  will  bear  abundant  fruit  and  be 
very  pleasing  to  God. 

Father  Jim. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 


“I  remember  the 
poor  children  in 
mission  countries 
in  my  prayers.” 


May  Ann  Verhoeven,  Sussex,  N.B. 


“I  am  seven  years 
old  and  am  in 
Grade  2.  I am 
very  interested  in 
missionary  work 
and  am  sending 
one  dollar  to  help.” 


Betty  Coady,  Dunnville,  Nfld. 
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SEARCH 


CHRISTIANITY 


There’s  so  much  to  be  done  in  every  community. 


Today  Latin  America  is  trying  des- 
perately to  work  its  way  out  of  an 
unpleasant  situation.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America  “have  not”  in 
terms  of  lands  and  possessions  while  a 
few  — very  very  few  “have  too  much.” 
During  the  fifties  it  was  customary 
for  nearly  everyone  to  think  of  Latin 
American  peoples  as  being  under  de- 
veloped. This  implied  of  course  that 
Latin  Americans  were  struggling  to  be- 
come developed  like  the  affluent  west- 
ern countries  in  both  Europe  and  North 
America.  And  it  was  true  that  during 
the  fifties  people  in  Latin  America 
were  working  to  become  like  other 
nations.  As  a result  of  this  great  masses 
of  people  were  left  out  of  consideration 
with  regard  to  their  present  needs 
which  amounted  to  basic  human  needs 
in  nearly  every  case.  The  nations  of 
Latin  America,  from  a government 
standpoint,  had  fixed  their  gaze  on 
something  that  ultimately  proved  to  be 
completely  out  of  reach  for  a number 
of  reasons. 

During  the  decade  of  the  ’sixties  the 


Joseph  McGuckin,  SFM 

Latin  American  countries  turned  to  a 
new  way  of  bettering  their  lot  and  this 
was  called  development.  But  it  was  de- 
velopment only  in  the  economic  sphere. 
People  who  were  directly  involved  in 
those  movements  were  given  hope  but 
for  the  general  masses  who  were  not 
involved  the  problem  still  remained. 

Poor  people  were  struggling  just  to 
survive.  Their  numbers  were  growing 
at  an  alarming  rate  while  their  means 
of  support  were  actively  decreasing. 
Development  Agencies  were  talking  in 
terms  of  “having  more  in  order  to  be 
more”  but  it  was  out  of  reach  for  most 
people  who  because  of  geographical  lo- 
cation or  apathy  were  cut  off  from  the 
benefits  of  such  a plan. 

In  Azua  we  are  attempting  to  intro- 
duce an  education  and  community  de- 
velopment program  to  help  the  people 
first  see  and  recognize  the  causes  of 
their  present  destitution.  We  feel  that 
once  the  people  can  understand  the 
root  causes  of  their  poverty  and  by 
means  of  study  groups  discover  who 
they  are  and  what  they  must  do,  they 
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will  no  longer  be  solely  dependent  on 
outside  help  for  survival.  Human  dig- 
nity demands  that  these  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  role  as 
mature  adults  and  thus  become  active 
in  their  own  local  communities. 

People  do  not  become  mature  and 
responsible  citizens  overnight.  It  takes 
a lot  of  time  and  patience  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way. 
One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  of  course 
is  that  there  are  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial concerns  that  want  things  to  stay 
just  the  way  they  are  in  underdeveloped 
countries  so  that  they  can  make  exorbi- 
tant profits  at  the  expense  of  cheap 
labour. 

We  have  begun  the  task  here  in  the 
Azua  area.  We  have,  begun  the  long 
hard  uphill  struggle  to  instill  trust  in 
the  community.  It  is  a large  area  that 
encompasses  some  eighty  communities. 
It  takes  money  to  get  these  programs 
underway  and  to  provide  running  ex- 
penses for  the  day.  We  don’t  intend  to 
spoon-feed  communities  when  they  are 
able  to  go  on  their  own  with  a mini- 
mum of  outside  help.  It  is  only  now 
during  these  initial  stages  that  we  must 
provide  support  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

All  of  the  communities  are  not  the 
same.  As  in  any  country  there  are  some 
communities  that  show  a good  deal  of 
brotherly  love  from  the  outset  and 
work  with  such  people  progresses 
quickly;  in  other  communities  the  peo- 
ple are  apathetic  and  look  upon  it  for 
the  benefits  that  accrue  and  avoid  any 
involvement. 

We  have  found  that  in  most  places 
we  were  not  able  to  begin  with  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  but  rather  with  an  appeal 
to  the  heart.  It  requires  a lot  of  visiting 


Education  is  a big  part  of  the  problem. 


They  have  to  learn  who  they  are  and  what 
they  can  do. 
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and  a lot  of  patience.  It  would  be  hard 
to  describe  the  thrill  that  comes  when 
such  people  begin  to  realize  their  own 
worth  and  potential  as  human  beings. 
It  is  like  the  thrill  a mother  and  father 
have  when  their  child  first  speaks.  This 
is  the  real  beginning  for  these  people 
when  they  can  plot  their  own  destiny 
rather  than  looking  to  someone  else  to 
tell  them  what  to  do.  In  this  process  of 
course  they  become  more  aware  of 
those  around  them.  They  learn  to  re- 
spect each  other,  to  trust  each  other 
and  to  rely  on  each  other. 

Our  method  of  operation  is  to  work 
in  pairs  in  different  communities.  We 
look  for  natural  leaders  and  then 
through  discussion  and  the  exchange 
' of  ideas  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
community  a certain  amount  of  con- 
fidence is  engendered.  We  don’t  talk 
very  much  in  those  first  meetings;  we 
listen  to  the  people  and  provide  a 
sounding  board.  After  about  six  months 
we  pick  those  who  seem  most  likely 
to  participate  in  community  concerns 
and  we  get  them  together  for  a three- 
day  seminar.  It  is  intensive  study  dur- 
ing those  three  days  and  the  central 
theme  is  “What  A Human  Being  Is.” 
During  the  three  days  they  begin  to 
see  their  role  in  the  world.  They  grad- 
ually recognize  responsibility  to  their 
respective  communities. 

The  course  does  not  end  when  they 
return  to  their  own  communities.  There 
are  follow-up  courses  to  explain  in 
greater  detail  the  new  vision  that  has 
been  opened  up  before  them.  The 
follow-up  is  the  most  important  step 
of  all  or  the  leaders  would  all  too  soon 
forget  and  drop  out. 

The  follow-up  program  considers 
such  topics  as  these  to  broaden  their 


concept  of  man  in  the  world: 

a)  Man  and  the  world 

d)  The  work  of  man 

c)  The  capacity  of  choosing 

d)  True  and  false  culture 

e)  Man  in  times  of  change 

f ) Conditions  of  Latin  America 

g)  Social  struggles 

This  movement  is  based  on  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  It  makes  the  same 
demands  of  its  members  as  Jesus  made 
of  his  followers.  It  may  sound  radical 
and  demanding  but  the  most  radical 
and  demanding  document  that  has  ever 
been  written  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  deeds  and  sayings  of  Jesus. 

The  Vatican  Council  stated  its  posi- 
tion in  this  regard  when  it  recorded 
that  with  the  passing  of  each  day  more 
and  more  men  and  women  in  all  na- 
tions and  groups  are  becoming  aware 
that  they  are  the  real  authors  and 
promoters  of  culture  in  their  own 
communities. 

As  sense  of  the  need  for  true  auton- 
omy is  growing  in  every  sector  of  the 
globe  and  at  the  same  time  a sense  of 
responsibility  which  is  so  important  for 
the  spiritual  and  material  progress  of 
the  human  race,  our  task  as  Christians 
is  to  help  build  a better  world  based  on 
truth  and  justice.  In  this  we  are  har- 
bingers of  a new  civilization  that  will 
be  characterized  by  man’s  responsi- 
bility to  his  brothers  before  the  judg- 
ment of  history  and  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  ■ 


We  acknowledge  all 
mail.  If  you  do  not  re- 
ceive an  acknowledge- 
ment within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 
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PRIEST 

AS 

TEACHER 


know,  love  and  serve  God”  is  the  catechism  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
X must  we  do  to  reach  heaven?” 

Cardinal  Suenens  during  a speaking  tour  in  Canada  earlier  this  year  pointed 
out  that  that  was  only  half  of  it.  As  Christians  we  must  add,  “to  make  God  known, 
to  be  loved  and  to  be  served.”  The  first  answer  is  an  individual  effort.  The  latter 
half  involves  us  with  the  community  around  us.  Though  this  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  Christian,  it  concerns  us,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  a special  way. 

As  missionaries  and  priests  we  turn  to  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries, 
St.  Paul  and  we  find  that  St.  Paul  uses  three  words  to  describe  his  missionary  role.” 
He  (Jesus)  abolished  death  and  he  has  proclaimed  life  and  immortality  through 
Good  News;  and  I have  been  named  its  herald,  its  apostle  and  its  teacher”  (2  Tim. 
1:11)  We  too  must  be  teachers. 

Whenever  we  use  the  word  ‘teacher’  we  tend  to  associate  it  with  intellectual 
life.  This  is  not  Paul’s  understanding  of  his  role  as  a teacher  nor  should  it  be  ours. 
Paul  was  a Hebrew  and  according  to  their  mentality  teaching  had  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  life  as  a totality.  Life  is  the  central  concern  of  teaching.  This  implies 
not  only  rules  on  how  to  live  but  transmission  of  the  Word  of  God  which  teaches 
not  simply  by  changing  a man’s  mind  but  by  changing  his  heart. 

As  priests,  teachers,  we  are  to  bring  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  other  nations 
assured  that  the  Teacher  Himself  will  be  present  with  us  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  primary  characteristics  of  St.  Paul  as  teacher  is  his  fidelity  to  the  Word 
of  God  given  to  him  and  witness  in  his  personal  life  to  the  word  that  he  preaches. 
This  is  our  responsibility,  yours  and  ours.  Sent  by  the  Church  in  Canada  to  assist 
in  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  realize  that  we  become 
the  teaching  presence  of  Christ  to  the  world  for  these  people. 

Please  continue  to  pray  for  us  and  our  work,  for  speaking  of  the  priest  Karl 
Rahner  has  said,  “So  my  dear  friends,  pray  for  him.  Carry  him  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  sustain  others  by  bringing  to  them  the  mystery  of  God’s  love  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  ■ 

Jack  Lynch,  SFM;  Gus  Roberts,  SFM.  — Vocation  Department. 
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Sister  Michael  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Hattie  and  Marion. 

Like  a Grain  of  Mustard  Seed 

Gerard  Stock,  SFM 


“Give  me  one  Catholic  with  enthus- 
iasm, and  I will  build  a parish  around 
him” 

(A  quotation  from  Father  Bonaventure, 
O.S.B.) 

The  story  of  the  Harbour  Island  Mis- 
sion begins  with  the  conversion 
of  a sixteen-year-old  girl,  Carrie  Al- 
bury,  whose  mother  was  a leading 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Carrie  was  invited  by  an  aunt  who  lived 
in  Key  West,  Florida,  to  spend  a year 
with  her  in  order  to  take  a business 


course  at  an  academy  run  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Name  in  that  city.  On 
a First  Friday  the  other  students  at- 
tended Benediction  in  the  convent 
chapel.  Since  Carrie  would  not  join 
them,  her  teacher  assigned  her  home- 
work in  typing.  When  she  heard  the 
singing  from  the  chapel,  in  spite  of  her 
inborn  prejudice,  she  sneaked  off  to 
the  chapel  door  to  peek  in.  She  was 
suddenly  overcome  by  a sense  of  the 
presence  of  God,  received  the  gift  of 
Faith  and  became  a daily  visitor  to  the 
chapel. 

Carrie  was  called  home  by  her  in- 
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dignant  mother,  but  remained  true  to 
her  convictions  during  the  next  four 
years  in  which  she  had  no  contact  with 
a Catholic.  Her  fidelity  won  the  con- 
version of  her  brother  Carl,  who  later 
entered  the  priesthood  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Victoria,  B.C.  in  Canada. 

The  Albury  family  then  moved  to 
Nassau  where  Carrie  and  her  brother 
Carl  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  Later  Carrie  entered  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  in  Canada,  where  she  is 
to  this  day.  The  Albury’s  did  not  return 
to  Harbour  Island  but  God  raised  up 
two  other  apostles  on  Harbour  Island 
in  return  for  the  two  He  had  received. 

Marian  Johnson,  a devout  High 
Church  Anglican,  was  moved  by  the 
heroic  courage  of  her  ex-methodist 
acquaintance,  Carrie  Albury.  In  Nas- 
sau, December  1919,  on  one  of  her 
visits,  she  was  invited  by  Carl  Albury 


to  go  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  to  join  in  novena  services  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady.  The  very  next  day 
she  visited  Father  Chrysostom  at  the 
Priory  and  began  instructions.  Before 
her  return  to  Harbour  Island,  Marion 
was  received  into  the  Church. 

On  her  return  to  Harbour  Island  she 
faced  open  contempt,  rejection  by  her 
own  family  and  coldness  from  every 
friend  but  one,  Hattie  Thompson. 
Whenever  possible  Marion  and  Hattie 
went  all  the  way  to  Nassau  to  attend 
Mass.  Hattie  was  received  into  the 
Church  a year  later.  Her  father  yielded 
to  the  suspicions  and  prejudices  of  his 
friends  and  turned  Hattie  out  of  the 
house.  The  two  converts  moved  into  a 
little  frame  cottage  on  Murray  and 
Bay  Streets,  now  known  as  the  “Little 
Boarding  House.” 

Marion  Johnson  spoke  to  Father 


Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Harbour  Island. 
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Chrysostom  about  her  desire  to  enter 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  wary  old 
Missioner  already  had  two  vocations 
from  Harbour  Island  (Carrie  and  Carl) 
but  not  a single  parishioner.  So  he  said 
to  Marion  “your  vocation  is  to  spread 
the  faith  on  your  own  island.”  On 
February  17,  1921,  Mass  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  on  Harbour  Island  in 
the  “Little  Boarding  House.”  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  property  was  pur- 
chased for  a church,  rectory,  convent 
and  school. 

Three  Sisters  of  Charity  arrived  in 
January  28,  1922.  Because  the  con- 
vent was  under  extensive  renovation 
the  Sisters  moved  in  with  Marion  and 
Hattie.  Mass  was  offered  in  their  parlor 
every  day  with  curious  eyes  peeking 
through  the  open  windows  at  the  un- 
familiar ritual.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  the  Sisters  moved  in  to 
St.  Vincent's  Convent.  The  parish  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, the  channel  of  grace  for  the  first 
Harbour  Island  converts,  Carrie  and 
Carl  Albury,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  had  brought  about 
their  conversion. 

Father  Bonaventure  Hansen  was  the 
first  pastor.  A zealous  fisher  of  souls 
who,  as  Marion  described  it  “never 
took  no  for  an  answer.”  When  he  was 
appointed  pro-prefect  apostolic  under 
Bishop  Bernard,  a Father  Hyacinth  be- 
came pastor,  who  remained  on  Har- 
bour Island  until  he  became  ill  in  1931, 
and  was  replaced  by  Father  Leander 
Roerig. 

Father  Leander  spent  twenty-three 
years  on  Harbour  Island.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  days  of  the  year  he 
spent  on  the  nearby  Island  of  Eleu- 
thera,  opening  and  serving  four  mis- 


sions there.  When  he  was  absent  from  ' 
Harbour  Island  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
took  care  of  the  Mission,  held  services 
“raised  the  hymns”  as  the  Bahamians 
say  and  even  read  sermons  from  a book  \ 
of  homiletics. 

In  1954  Harbour  Island  and  Eleu- 
thera  were  put  under  the  care  of  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  with 
Father  John  McGoey  on  Harbour  ? 
Island  and  Father  Craig  Strang  on  v 
Eleuthera.  Father  Leander  Roerig  went 
to  Bimini  Island  at  the  age  of  seventy  ^ 
and  unfortunately  was  drowned  the 
following  year. 

Father  McGoey  won  the  hearts  of 
his  parishoners  and  made  the  Church 
respected  by  the  many  non-Catholics, 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  sermons, 
sometimes  from  a safe  vantage  point 
outside  the  open  windows.  Father  Mc- 
Goey was  pastor  four  fourteen  years 
until  1968  when  he  left  because  of  ; 
poor  health  and  need  for  a change.  ^ 

Father  Gerard  Stock,  the  present 
pastor,  is  the  one  to  benefit  from  the 
fifty  years  of  missionary  activity  which 
resulted  in  more  than  three  hundred 
Catholics  on  Harbour  Island  alone. 
There  are  hundreds  more  in  the  now 
established  missions  of  Eleuthera.  St. 
Benedict’s  School  on  Harbour  Island 
now  has  225  pupils,  65  per  cent  of 
them  Catholic. 

Hattie  Thompson  died  in  September, 
1963  and  Marion  Johnson  in  Novem- 
ber, 1964.  Now  the  forty-nine  years  of 
work  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  called 
for  a ‘big’  celebration.  Friday  morning, 
February  26,  almost  fifty  years  to  the 
day  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  priest 
on  the  Island,  Bishop  Paul  Leonard 
Hagarty,  Bishop  Kenneth  Turner, 
SFM,  Monsignor  Troutner,  Father  Mc- 
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St.  Benedict’s  School,  Harbour  Island. 


Kernan,  SFM  superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  Bahamas,  and  Father  Carl 
Albury  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  arrived  and 
were  welcomed  at  the  airport.  The 
parish  to  a man  turned  out  for  the 
occasion. 

The  people  lined  the  street  and  the 
Bishop,  with  the  other  visitors  walked 
along  greeting  the  Sisters,  teachers  and 
grown-ups  as  they  passed. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  clear  and 
beautiful.  At  ten  o’clock  the  large  pro- 
cession of  clergy,  altar  boys  and  people 
started  into  the  church.  There  was  a 
large  contingent  of  Catholics  from 
Gregorytown  and  Alice  Town  on 
Eleuthera,  over  to  take  part  in  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  Mother  Church. 
The  Gregorytown  choir,  which  is  re- 
nowned in  these  parts,  added  their 
vocal  strength  to  our  own  Harbour 
Island  choir.  The  church  already  filled 


beyond  capacity  almost  collapsed  with 
“joyful  noises  to  the  Lord.”  The  crowds 
outside  joined  in  the  singing  and 
watched  through  the  open  windows. 

Father  Carl  Albury  gave  the  history 
of  the  parish  — and  how  well  he  could! 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  actually 
there  was  not  a dry  eye  in  the  church 
as  he  reminisced  about  the  humble  be- 
ginnings. As  he  looked  over  the  crowd, 
he  said  he  felt  ten  feet  tall,  that  God 
had  used  he  and  his  sister,  Carrie,  as 
the  inspiration  to  bring  the  faith  first 
to  the  Islands.  Hattie  and  Marion  must 
have  been  justly  proud  and  no  doubt 
were  smiling  down  from  their  place  in 
heaven.  The  older  parishioners,  rising 
to  the  occasion  sang  some  of  Father 
Albury’s  favorite  old  hymns,  the  very 
ones  that  used  to  be  sung  around  the 
table  in  the  early  days  when  Mass  was 
said  at  the  “Little  Boarding  Houses.” 
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When  Jubilee  Mass  was  over,  every- 
one proceeded  to  the  grounds.  A pleas- 
ant surprise  awaited  them.  Words  can- 
not describe  the  scene  nor  the  feelings 
as  the  Gregory  town  Choir,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Four  Thompson 
Brothers,  burst  into  a simple,  beautiful 
prayer  of  the  faithful,  coming  from 
loving  hearts.  These  are  some  of  the 
words. 

This  is  a day  of  Jubilee 

Fifty  years  ago  we  see 

For  the  Golden  Jubilee  to  appear 

Let  us  all  sing,  AMEN  AMEN. 

For  Father  Bonaventure  was  a great 
man 

Let  us  all  give  him  a big  hand 
James  Roberts  joined  the  band 
(James  Roberts  was  a catechist). 

Sister  Giovanni  came  from  New  York, 
with  the  others 

To  teach  people  of  the  Living  God. 

Miss  Marion  and  Miss  Hattie  often 
bend 

Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Mr.  Pettie  was  there  many  a time 
When  the  priest  changed  bread  and 
wine. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  rain  and 
(snow) 

Father  Leander  was  ready  to  go. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  long  time  friend; 
Father  McGoey  who  works  hard  as 
he  can. 

Of  all  the  people  big  and  small 
Father  Carl  Albury  was  first  of  all. 
Father  Stock  is  also  a great  man 
Let  us  give  him  a big  hand. 

Fifty  years  has  gon  past 

Praise  God  and  give  eternal  rest  at  last. 

For  many  months  to  come  and  even 
years,  we  will  remember  “This  is  a 
great  day,  a day  of  Jubilee.”  ■ 


DARE  I LOVE? 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM,  has  just 
published  his  latest  book  — Dare 
I Love?  The  author  of  six  other  books 
— three  of  them  best-sellers  with 
European  editions.  Father  McGoey  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  write  this  book 
which  deeply  probes  man’s  almost  un- 
explored power  to  love. 

Father  Jack  McGoey  has  worked  for 
years,  in  depth,  with  poor  and  rich, 
humble  and  famous  people  of  three  cul- 
tures and  races  in  China,  the  Caribbean 
and  North  America.  His  graphically 
expressed  ideas  open  new  avenues  to 
real  human  values  and  to  what  he  calls 
the  highest  human  achievement — love. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Dare  I Love 
to: 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM, 

c/ o Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

($2.25  per  copy) 


j 
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ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 


LOUIS  RIEL 

On  July  15th,  1870,  the  Territory 
became  a part  of  Canada.  Riel  and 
his  provisional  government  adminis- 
tered the  land. Two  months  later  Bishop 
Tache  looked  grave  as  he  greeted  Louis 
at  his  door. 


“The  amnesty?”  Louis  asked  com- 
ing inside.  The  Bishop  shook  his  head. 
“Pressure  from  Ontario  was  too  great.. 
Macdonald  dared  not  give  me  anything 
in  writing.  The  rendezvous  with  Archi- 
bald was  our  last  hope.” 

As  he  stood  there,  an  emotion  of 
strange  bitter-sweetness  swept  over 
Riel,  and  he  felt  very  tired.  “It  does 
not  matter  what  happens  now,”  he  said 
quietly.  “The  rights  of  the  Metis  are 
assured  by  the  Manitoba  Act;  it  is  what 
I wanted;  my  mission  is  finished.”  And 
looking  around  the  familiar  room  — at 
the  books  and  the  desk  and  the  Bishop’s 
big  chair,  at  all  the  solid  things  to  which 
he  had  been  introduced  when  he  came 
here  first  to  study  as  a boy  — he 
thought;  “Everything  is  slipping  away. 
This  is  the  emptiness  an  old  man  must 
feel  when  he  is  about  to  die.” 

Tache  moved  close,  put  his  hand  on 
Louis’  shoulder.  “Courage,  my  son.  A 
Christian  must  always  have  courage.” 
Then;  “The  Canadian  Army  is  ap- 
proaching; it  must  be  very  near  by  now. 
But  Colonel  Wolesley,  the  British  Com- 
manding Officer  is  under  strict  orders 
from  London  to  treat  you  all  gently.” 

Louis  smiled.  “That  is  more  than 
one  has  a right  to  expect.  Your 
Excellency. 

Wolesley  may  be  an  English  gentle- 
man. Many  of  his  soldiers  are  Cana- 
dian, though;  and  Canada  is  too  young 
a nation  to  be  reasonable  I fear.”  He 
straightened  himself  and  bowed  stiffly. 
“Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts.  No 
one  could  have  done  more.  And  now  I 
must  return  to  the  fort.”  Within  hours 
Riel  was  fleeing  the  country.  . . . 

In  1884,  fourteen  years  later,  Gab- 
riel Dumont  and  a delegation  from  the 
Northwest  visited  Riel  in  Montana. 
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Louis  Riel 


They  informed  him  that  he  was  once 
more  needed  to  lead  his  people.  But 
Louis  Riel  had  been  sorely  tried  since 
escaping  from  Canada.  He  had  been 
like  a fish  out  of  water.  Unable  to  find 
a job  and  restless  and  frustrated,  Riel 
was  close  to  a nervous  breakdown.  Had 
he  been  thinking  clearly  he  might  never 
have  agreed  to  lead  the  insurrection  in 
Saskatchewan.  After  all  Riel  had  been 
acting  within  the  law  in  the  Manitoba 
incident  but  this  new  situation  could 
easily  be  viewed  as  treason. 

However  loyalty  to  his  own  people 
won  out  over  any  misgivings  that  Riel 
might  have  had  and  he  returned  to  the 
Northwest  and  the  ill-fated  Saskatche- 


wan rebellion  was  squashed  almost  as 
soon  as  it  broke  out. 

In  the  courtroom  after  he  had  given 
himself  up  voluntarily  Riel  refused  to 
settle  for  a plea  of  insanity  and  rising 
to  his  feet  he  waived  counsel  and 
proved  to  all  present  that  he  was  as 
sane  as  anyone  in  the  courtroom  and 
that  what  he  had  done  he  had  done  to 
liberate  his  people.  Louis  David  Riel 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  that  Re- 
gina courtroom  on  August  1st,  1885.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 
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Gerry  Heffcrnan  of  Doiiro,  Ontario 
after  completing  third  year  theology 
went  to  Guyana.  He  worked  in  Guyana 
from  June  1967  to  June  1970.  In  1970 
Gerry  returned  to  Scarboro  headquar- 
ters to  work  in  the  Public  Relations 
Department. 


I Remember 

Old  George,  our  handyman  at  the  Central  House  at  Providence, 
Guyana,  always  enjoyed  a good  story.  His  own  were  quite  often 
far-fetched,  but  most  interesting.  He  could  captivate  any  gathering. 
Everyone,  adults  as  well  as  children,  enjoyed  the  many  stories  he  related 
to  them  and  would  look  forward  tomeeting  George  in  order  to  hear  the 
latest  story  he  had  put  together,  or  exaggeration  of  an  actual  event. 
So  many  times  I,  too,  would  have  liked  to  tell  a “George”  story  but  I just 
didn’t  seem  to  have  it.  Even  my  best  tended  to  be  flat. 

One  morning,  I could  hardly  wait  for  George  to  appear  for  work. 
I had  had  a dream  the  night  before  and  even  though  it  was  absolutely 
ridiculous,  I knew  this  one  would  interest  him.  At  last  he  arrived.  The 
dogs  as  usual  rushed  to  greet  him.  He  locked  the  gate  behind  him  and 
grabbed  the  morning  paper  from  the  box.  He  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
time  coming  up  the  path,  reading  the  paper  as  he  walked.  I took  the 
initiative  and  hustled  down  to  meet  him.  George  looked  up.  With  one 
hand  he  raised  the  brim  of  his  worn  hat  and  with  the  other  clutched  the 
paper  and  his  cane.  Clicking  his  false  teeth,  he  began  to  speak.  I broke  in 
quickly  to  relate  my  dream. 

“It  was  absolutely  terrifying,  George,  the  dream  I had  last  night.” 
George  shifted  his  weight  to  his  right  foot,  and  remained  silent. 

“My  bed  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  even  the  beams  seemed  to 
give,  the  windows  rattled  so  much  that  I was  sure  they  would  pop  out. 
Now  wasn’t  that  something,  George?” 

George  never  changed  the  expression  on  his  face  — not  even  a smile. 
He  gave  the  dog  a pat  on  the  head  and  took  a deep  puff  on  his  pipe. 
Calmly  he  unfolded  the  newspaper  and  flashed  the  headlines  for  my 
viewing.  “Earthquake  Hits  Guyana,” it  read.  It  had  all  really  happened!  ■ 
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Father  Bob  Ling,  SFM, 
formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  parishes  of  Ver- 
milion and  Wetaskwin  in 
the  Edmonton  Archdio- 
cese is  now  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  area  in 
and  around  Black  Bush 
Polder  in  Guyana.  Robert  Ling,  SFM 

Father  Ling,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Yakusari,  Black  Bush  Polder  in 
Guyana  is  asking  for  your  help  in  the 
construction  of  a much  needed  com- 
munity centre  for  the  region. 

“We  really  need  a centre  here  in  Yaku- 
sari to  help  the  young  people  in  the  area 
to  develop  their  minds  and  bodies.  Our 
aim  is  to  provide  health,  adult  education, 
recreation  and  youth  programs.” 

Donations  for  the  Guyana  Community 
Centre  should  be  sent  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 


COST  ESTIMATE 

CEMENT  (250  sacks)  $250 


White  sand $ 90 

Crushed  stone $ 250 

HOLLOW  RECTANGULAR 

BLOCKS  (820)  $125  I 

Hollow  decorative  tiles $ 175 

Rods  for  stirrups $ 125 

Greenhart  sills $ 40 

Rafters  and  apex $ 75 

Greenhart  ties $ 40 

Gable  end  boarding $ 100 

Boor  boarding $ 110 

Plain  galvanized  sheets  $ 25 

CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED 
SHEETS  (ROOFING)— 186  sheets  $750 

Roofing  nails $ 3 

Heavy  door  hinges $ 5 

Door  locks $ 5 

Door  heavy  tower  bolts $ 5 

ROOFING  PAINT  (DOUBLE  COAT) 

— 26  gallons  $160 

Masonry  paint  $180 

Guttering  and  drain  pipe $ 50 

Sill  bolts $ 8 

Burnt  earth $ 9 

Scantling  bolts $ 8 

Binding  wire $ 3 

Wire  nails $ 3 

Boards  for  inside  room $ 60 

Transportation  of  materials $ 800 


LABOUR  (INCLUDING  SELF-HELP) 

$1000 


Value  of  land  (V2  acre) 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP 


Letters 


“NATIONALISM  IS  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  WORLD  PEACE” 

On  the  theme  of  nationalism,  I would  like  to  say  that  extreme  nationalism  is,  of 
course,  evil  but  there  are  signs  that  praise-worthy  love  of  country  is  gradually 
disappearing. 

In  the  future  I hope  that  the  themes  will  touch  more  on  the  agonizing  difficulties 
within  our  beloved  Church.  — John  J.  Mascotto,  Geraldton,  Ont. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  enthusiastic  reception  that  President  Kennedy’s  Alliance 
for  Progress  met  in  the  Latin  American  countries  to  realize  just  how  important 
the  right  of  self-determination  is  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  President  Kennedy  did  not  demand  political  alli- 
ance as  a condition  for  aid  to  developing  nations.  In  fact  President  Kennedy  insisted 
that  every  nation  has  a right  by  open  and  free  election  to  determine  their  own  style 
of  government.  What  he  was  most  concerned  about  was  that  people  in  under- 
developed countries  should  make  the  decision  on  a full  stomach.  He  knew  only 
too  well  that  hunger  and  frustration  can  warp  the  judgment  of  desperate  men. 

Nationalism  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  steps  towards  true  freedom  and 
independence.  It  is  often  in  the  chauvenistic  utterances  and  claims  of  newly  inde- 
pendent peoples  that  we  are  able  to  discover  new  insights  Into  the  meaning  of  man 
in  relation  to  his  God. 

Through  the  agonizing  struggle  of  emerging  nations  we  can  hear  faint  echoes 
of  the  Creation  story.  Every  time  a new  nation  stands  proudly  before  the  world  and 
proclaims  its  own  unique  brand  of  independence  and  freedom  It  should  make  us 
review  our  own  understanding  of  these  fundamental  concepts. 

Look  Up  — Edmonton,  Alta. 

When  a child  comes  of  age  or  often  even  before  that  he  strikes  out  on  his  own 
to  establish  his  own  home.  By  wanting  to  leave  the  nest  he  is  not  turning  his 
back  on  his  parents  or  showing  contempt  for  all  the  love  they  have  showered  on  him 
over  the  years.  Quite  the  contrary  he  is  actually  paying  his  mother  and  father  the 
highest  compliment  by  enthusiastically  seeking  the  same  kind  of  family  for  himself. 

The  growing  nationalism  among  emerging  nations  and  former  colonies  has 
caused  considerable  consternation  among  the  big  powers.  The  strong  feelings  of 
independence  and  the  overtures  to  the  left  can  be  viewed  as  the  strivings  and  hopes 
of  a new  people  wanting  to  share  in  the  ongoing  progress  of  the  have  nations. 

Parents  who  watch  their  children  setting  out  on  their  own  have  only  one  real 
fear  and  that  is  that  they  have  not  sufficiently  prepared  their  children  to  face  the 
problems  of  life. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  one  great  fear  of  the  former  Colonial  powers  is 
that  they  have  not  sufficiently  prepared  their  colonies  for  independence.  Exploitation 
of  resources  and  manpower  rather  than  development  of  people  has  been  the  watch- 
word. For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  if  not  downright  impossible  for  the  “have”  nations 
to  convince  the  “have  not”  nations  that  they  (the  have  nations)  have  the  true  interests 
of  the  latter  at  heart.  Hopeful  — Sarnia,  Ont. 
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Those  who  have  ears  to  hear 

T T ow  can  missionaries  possibly  know  where  they  are  going 
Jrj-when  even  the  mission-sending  Churches  are  in  a crisis?” 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  formulate  any 
concrete  answers  to  this  problem  or  to  pass  it  off  as  unworthy  of 
attention.  It  is  a key  question  and  demands  considerable  study. 

However,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  posing  this  question  we  are 
presuming  that  missionary  activity  is  a one-way  street.  We  think 
of  the  missionary  as  one  who  carries  the  good  news  to  the 
unbeliever  and  forget  that  the  unbeliever  has  spoken  to  the 
missionary  and  influenced  his  thinking  as  well. 

It  is  true  that  if  missionary  work  was  simply  preaching  the 
gospel  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  hear  it  and  act  upon  it  and 
eventually  baptizing  them  while  ignoring  the  others,  a crisis  at 
home  would  mean  the  cessation  of  all  missionary  activity.  But 
as  the  Document  on  Missions  of  Vatican  II  has  clearly  empha- 
sized . . . “circumstances  are  sometimes  such  that  for  the  time 
being  there  is  no  possibility  of  expounding  the  gospel  directly 
and  immediately.  Then  missionaries  can  and  must  at  least  bear 
witness  to  Christ  by  charity  and  by  .works  of  mercy  with  all 
patience,  prudence  and  great  confidence.  Thus  they  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Lord  and  make  Him  present  in  some  manner.” 

Here  the  implication  is  that  the  missionary  has  entered  into 
dialogue  with  the  people  he  has  come  to  serve.  He  will  be 
watching  and  listening  to  what  these  people  have  to  say.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  missionary  does  not  lose  himself  in  his 
new  situation.  He  must  rather  be  a bridge  between  his  own 
cultural  heritage  and  his  adopted  culture.  In  this  way  insights 
in  his  adopted  country  could  very  well  enrich  and  even  enlighten 
the  culture  and  values  of  his  homeland  while  those  of  his  own 
country  might  aid  the  people  of  his  adopted  land. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  viewed  in  this  light  missionary  activity 
could  very  well  be  a kind  of  a guide  to  understand  the  crisis  in 
the  Church  at  home. 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine  men  and  women 
who  are  honestly  searching  for  the  unvarnished  truth  of  the 
gospel,  exclaiming  with  Peter: 

“Now  I really  understand  that  God  shows  no  partiality  but 
welcomes  the  man  of  any  nation  who  reveres  him  and  does  what 
is  right.  He  has  sent  his  message  to  Israel’s  descendants  and 
made  the  good  news  of  peace  known  to  them  through  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  Lord  of  us  all.”  Acts  10:34-37.  ■ 
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Social  justice  is  equality. 


To  give  of  your  abundance  does  not 
necessarily  mean  to  distribute  your 
goods  to  the  poor,  it  also  means  to 
make  what  you  have  productive  and 
fruitful  for  others.  Ifs  not  a question  of 
wanting  to  see  all  men  reduced  to 
equality,  but  of  fighting  against  an 
excessive  inequality  of  ''converting’’ 
those  who  lay  up  treasure  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  brothers. 
We  were  made  to  give  of  our  abund- 
ance to  one  another  out  of  love.  If  you 
see  a drowning  man  in  front  of  you, 
don’t  waste  your  breath  saying:  "It  is 
his  fault,  he  should  have  learned  how 
to  swim.”  Drag  him  out  of  the  water 
first  and  then  teach  him  how  to  swim. 
If  he  doesn’t  want  to  learn,  you’re  still 
not  quit  of  all  responsibility;  you  have 


to  persuade  him  and  help  him  to  want 
to  learn. 

The  Meaning  of  Success,  Michel  Quoist 

Recently  Father  John  Cheng,  SFM, 
interviewed  some  young  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  he  asked 
them  their  views  of  society  and  social 
change. 

Rafael  is  20  years  old  and  in  his 
second  year  of  agronomy  in  a technical 
high  school. 

Eddy  (nearly  everyone  calls  him  ^^the 
kid”  is  18  years  old  and  in  his  third 
year  of  high  school. 

What  is  your  idea  of  a Christian  in 
the  20th  Century? 

Rafael:  A Christian  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  a person  who  believes  in  a 
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What  the  young 
people  in  this 
country  need  is  to 
learn  new  skills. 


Superior  Being.  A Christian  believes  in 
the  equality  of  men  even  though  he 
may  not  be  fulfilling  his  religious  duties. 

Eddy:  I would  agree  with  that.  I 
don’t  consider  myself  a real  Christian 
but  I was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
tradition  and  so  I guess  I’m  still  a 
Catholic. 

Do  you  think  Christians  can  he  in- 
strumental in  changing  their  own 
society? 

Rafael:  I really  believe  that  Chris- 
tians are  the  only  ones  who  can  trans- 
form the  world.  I mean  if  you  read  the 
Bible  you  can  see  that  Christ  was  the 
first  one  to  bring  about  a change  in  his 
world.  Christians  should  be  working 
within  the  political  systems  because 
politics  influences  everything.  It  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  asserting  your 
influence  and  Christians  should  be 
where  the  action  is. 

Eddy:  I don’t  really  think  that  re- 
ligion has  anything  directly  to  do  with 
socio-economic  problems.  However  in- 
dividual Christians  may  very  well  bring 


about  social  change. 

What  do  you  feel  is  the  real  meaning 
of  social  Justice? 

Rafael:  To  me  social  justice  is  equal- 
ity. I know  that  perfect  equality  is  an  ! 
impossible  dream  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  everyone  should  not  have  basic  ^ 
rights  to  education,  housing  and  food.  .i 
In  our  country  the  wealth  is  not  equally  ■ 
distributed  and  it  never  will  be  as  long  ■ 
as  the  government  represents  only  the  5. 
ruling  class.  It  seems  to  be  too  much  to  ’ 
expect  the  governing  class  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  land  to  bring  about 
true  land  reform  on  their  own  initiative. 
Nobody  ever  acts  against  his  own  in- 
terests. That’s  a fact  of  life.  As  to  the 
best  means  of  distributing  the  wealth  I 
think  that  is  a question  that  must  be 
answered  by  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce it. 

Eddy:  I would  agree  that  social  jus- 
tice is  equality  for  all  men.  The  Bible 
states  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
by  God  and  that  they  enjoy  the  same 
dignity  and  have  the  same  rights.  It 
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To  me,  social  justice  is  equality  for  all  men. 


seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  would  find  more  justice  in  religion 
than  anywhere  else.  In  this  country  a 
small  group  controls  all  the  wealth. 
The  farmers  do  all  the  work  yet  this 
small  group  receives  all  the  benefits. 
The  farmers  should  be  the  owners  of 
their  own  labour. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  foreign 
aid? 

Eddy:  I think  foreign  aid  is  useful 
if  used  to  help  develop  our  people. 
Technical  assistance  is  always  welcome 
but  when  it  comes  to  monetary  aid  the 
terms  under  which  it  is  offered  must  be 
carefully  examined.  Our  country  is  rich 
in  land  and  minerals.  We  just  need  the 
money  and  technology  to  develop  them. 

Rafael:  I agree  that  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  aid  is  given  is  a very 
important  consideration.  The  best  for- 
eign aid  is  in  the  form  of  education. 
Modern  agricultural  methods  and  skills 
are  much  more  valuable  to  our  farmers 
than  any  handout.  Handouts  have  no 
regard  for  human  dignity  and  basic 


rights.  This  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
in  our  country.  We  have  always  been 
taught  that  some  political  big-shot  will 
give  us  a handout.  People  have  forgot- 
ten that  they  even  have  human  rights. 
I am  against  this  kind  of  assistance. 

What  about  aid  in  the  form  of  road 
construction  and  basic  industries? 

Rafael:  That’s  important  all  right 
provided  there  are  no  ulterior  motives. 
Sometimes  foreign  countries  offer  as- 
sistance but  end  up  taking  out  far  more 
than  they  put  into  our  country. 

Who  should  administer  the  money? 

Rafael:  The  people  of  course.  Other- 
wise it  will  wind  up  in  some  big-shot’s 
pocket  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  world  peace? 

Eddy:  In  my  opinion  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  peace  is  the  self-interest  of 
the  two  big  imperialistic  powers.  The 
peoples  of  the  3rd  World  are  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  this  domina- 
tion. That  is  the  cause  of  so  many  con- 
flicts throughout  the  world. 

Rafael:  I agree  with  Eddy  that  the 
major  obstacle  to  world  peace  is  the 
dominance  of  the  two  major  powers. 
It  seems  to  be  in  their  interests  that 
there  should  be  wars  in  order  for  them 
to  sell  arms.  If  a country  is  producing 
military  weapons  how  is  it  possible  for 
that  country  to  sincerely  desire  peace. 
It  seems  necessary  that  the  small  coun- 
tries of  the  world  should  unite  to  op- 
pose the  menace  of  the  super  powers. 

What  do  you  think  that  you  can  do 
personally  to  remove  these  obstacles  to 
peace? 
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I’ll  build  factories  and  they  will  be  owned  by 
the  workers. 


Eddy:  With  some  help  from  experts 
I could  teach  the  workers  and  the 
farmers  to  be  aware  of  their  rights  and 
essential  human  dignity. 

Rafael:  I don’t  think  I can  do  too 
much  personally  but  I can  tell  the 
farmers  about  the  facts.  If  I can  only 
perservere  something  will  be  accom- 
plished. As  a future  agronomist  I see 
my  job  not  only  to  help  the  farmers 


develop  economically  but  also  socially 
and  politically.  After  all  what  is  the  use 
of  having  all  the  comforts  of  life  such 
as  they  have  in  Sweden  where  every- 
thing is  prefabricated.  Such  people  no 
longer  have  any  challenge  in  their  lives. 

Try  to  imagine  that  you  are  Presi- 
dent of  your  country  for  one  year. 
What  would  you  do? 

Eddy:  If  I were  President  for  a year 
I would  first  of  all  introduce  a real  land 
reform.  This  would  not  be  the  sham  of 
setting  aside  a few  acres  of  land  and 
making  it  a show  case.  I mean  real  land 
reform.  I would  also  build  factories  so 
that  our  people  would  have  work.  The 
big  difference  with  these  factories  is 
simply  that  the  people  themselves 
would  be  the  owners.  Every  office 
worker  and  every  labourer  would  own 
shares. 

Rafael:  I would  agree  that  land  re- 
form is  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
undertaken. 


Father  Tom 

Morrissey,  SFM  ■ 

Pastor  of  I 

Scarboro’s 
Mission  in 
Osaka,  Japan. 
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We  need  teachers  who  will  have  a personal  relationship  with  students. 


Do  you  think  the  people  would  sup- 
port your  program. 

Rafael:  I don’t  think  so.  Men  are 
selfish.  It’s  true  that  everyone  talks 
about  land  reform  but  what  they  would 
actually  do  about  it  is  another  thing. 

Eddy:  I think  the  people  would  sup- 
port me  because  the  exploited  people 
in  this  country  are  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  population.  How  is  it  possible  that 
they  would  not  support  a program  that 
will  benefit  them? 

Rafael:  I don’t  know  about  that.  Stu- 
dents are  always  talking  about  social 
changes  but  too  often  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 
Maybe  the  students  really  meant  what 
they  said  in  the  beginning  but  as  gradu- 
ation draws  nearer  and  nearer  and  they 
are  looking  for  a good  job  they  begin 
to  see  things  differently.  I really  believe 
that  the  youth  who  are  revolutionaries 
today  will  be  reactionaries  tomorrow. 
My  father,  for  example,  is  a retired 
army  sergeant.  To  me  he’s  a real  re- 


actionary but  maybe  one  day  my  own 
children  will  accuse  me  of  the  same 
thing.  ■ 

Many  thousands  of  miles  removed 
from  where  Father  Cheng  talked 
with  Dominican  youth,  Father  Tom 
Morrissey,  SFM,  asked  similar  ques- 
tions of  Japanese  young  people  con- 
cerning society  and  its  problems. 

Maki  Kozi  is  a sophomore  in  a 
Chrisian  university.  He  is  a baptized 
Catholic  from  his  early  childhood  and 
is  faithful  to  his  religious  convictions. 

Yano  Yoshihisa  is  also  a sophomore 
but  in  a non-Christian  university.  He 
is  the  oldest  in  a non-Christian  family, 
but  was  baptized  by  Monsignor  Fraser 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

Iwahashi  Beniko  is  a sophomore  at  a 
non-Christian  university  and  is  herself 
a non-Christian. 

What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace 
in  the  world? 

I 
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Maki:  International  misunderstand- 
ing is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  in 
the  world.  Until  man  learns  to  respect 
others  and  to  accept  their  faults  along 
with  their  virtues,  world  peace  cannot 
become  a reality. 

Yano:  The  biggest  obstacle  to  peace 
in  the  world  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
bigger  and  more  powerful  nations 
especially  the  U.S.A.  and  Russia. 

Iwahashi:  War  is  the  big  obstacle  to 
peace.  There  are  so  many  problems 
that  cause  war  such  as  racial  strife  and 
religious  disagreement. 

Can  you  do  anything  about  it  as 
individuals? 

Iwahashi:  About  the  only  thing  that 
I can  do  is  discuss  those  problems  with 
my  friends. 

Maki:  No,  Td  have  to  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  I can  do  as  a lone 
individual. 

Yano:  I think  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
join  a group  and  engage  in  demonstra- 
tions for  peace.  I’m  really  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  peace  is  advanced  by 
demonstrations  for  that  purpose. 

Is  material  assistance  enough  in  an 
underdeveloped  country? 

Maki:  No,  I think  spiritual  aid  is 
also  very  necessary.  Man  knows  from 
his  own  experience  in  life  that  material 
things  alone  can  never  satisfy  him.  He 
has  a natural  craving  for  spiritual 
things. 

Yano:  Material  help  is  insufficient. 
Eventually  the  lack  of  spiritual  aid  will 
become  all  too  evident.  It  happened 
here  in  Japan.  Where  there  was  phe- 
nomenal material  progress  spiritually 
we  haven’t  advanced  since  the  end  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

Iwahashi:  I think  education  is  a big 
factor  in  development.  All  children 


should  be  educated  so  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  their 
country. 

Do  you  think  that  the  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  the  youth  of  the  country? 

Maki:  Very  definitely.  It’s  a question 
of  education  and  educators.  Too  many 
teachers  today  are  professionals  with- 
out any  personal  interest  in  their  stu- 
dents. Maybe  because  students  can 
sense  this  present  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  they  will  when 
their  turn  comes  strive  to  become 
friendly  with  their  students  and  show 
interest  in  them  as  people.  I feel  that 
my  own  generation  will  produce 
teachers  with  a warmer  and  more  per- 
sonal relationship  with  their  students. 

Iwahashi:  Yes,  I agree  that  the  hope 
of  the  future  is  in  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. Any  country,  and  Japan  is  no  ex- 
ception, needs  young  power,  new  ideas 
and  improvements.  Since  World  War 
II  we  have  been  given  a new  type  of 
education  and  I repeat  youth  has  the 
power  to  change  the  country. 

Yano:  The  present  older  generation 
made  the  mistake  of  allowing  a military 
government  to  come  to  power  which 
ultimately  brought  us  to  our  knees.  My 
own  generation  is  frightened  at  such  a 
possibility.  Present  education  opposes 
militarism  which  in  pre-war  days 
caused  the  people  to  follow  the  orders 
of  “strong  men”  blindly.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Little  Johnny  arrived  home  from 
school.  Tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks  from  his  big  blue  eyes.  His 
mother  dropped  her  dish  towel  and  ap- 
proached him.  With  her  apron  she 
quickly  dried  his  face  and  eyes. 

Just  this  afternoon  the  little  fellow 
had  been  cut  from  the  football  line-up. 
Perhaps  the  coach  felt  he  was  too  light 
— maybe  he  wasn’t  tall  enough  — pos- 
sibly he  lacked  speed.  Maybe  he  just 
wasn’t  cut  out  to  be  a football  player. 

We  can  well  appreciate  Johnny’s 
great  disappointment  at  not  making  the 
team.  Imagine  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
the  halfback  tearing  across  the  line  for 
a touchdown  or  the  quarterback  rifling 
passes  to  his  receivers.  However  hard 
as  it  may  be  at  times,  we  must  all  face 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  been  given 
different  talents  by  God.  Maybe  Johnny 
would  do  better  at  golf. 

Napoleon  of  France  and  Julius 
Caesar  of  Rome  were  both  around  five 
feet  tall.  They  were  tremendous  em- 
perors but  just  think  of  how  useless 
they  would  have  been  on  a basketball 
team.  Einstein  was  a good  mathema- 
tician but  not  so  good  at  poetry. 

God  has  made  each  one  of  us  differ- 
ent, with  very  special  talents.  We  must 
not  be  jealous  of  the  talents  which 
others  have  but  rather  we  must  dis- 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 

cover  and  develop  our  own  special  tal- 
ents so  as  to  fulfill  the  plan  which  God 
has  for  us  in  this  world.  ■ 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

Maureen  Roy,  for  Mrs.  Seguin’s 
Class,  Room  4,  Atikokan,  Ont.  “We 
had  a white  elephant  sale  last  month  to 
assist  the  poor  in  foreign  countries.  As 
you  are  working  with  these  people  we 
decided  to  send  the  money  to  you  for 
their  use.”' 

Carlene  MacEachern,  Moncton, 
N.B.  “Michael  and  Gary  deliver  papers 
and  Janice  does  baby-sitting  to  earn 
money.  Paul,  Gerrard,  Maureen,  Greg, 
Denise  and  I are  too  young  to  work 
but  we  have  contributed  part  of  our 
allowance  to  help  the  poor.” 


Dominican  boy  practices  his  swing,  and 
Guyanese  boy  scouts  master  the  rope. 
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The  Sisters  view  their  role  not  only  as  nurses  but  as  educators  as  well. 


FRONTIER 

In  the  town  of  Itacoatiara  there  is  a 
fifteen-bed  hospital  that  is  operated 
and  staffed  by  the  Canadian  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Peterborough.  There  are 
four  sisters  in  residence  who  are  fully 
qualified  nurses  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  certain  fields  to  provide  a wide 
range  of  service  to  the  patients  who  are 
brought  into  Itacoatiara  from  the  re- 
mote villages  in  the  interior  of  North- 
ern Brazil. 

Most  of  the  patients  that  the  sisters 
treat  are  emergency  cases  already  well 
advanced  in  their  illnesses!  Since  rela- 
tives and  friends  must  bring  the  sick 
people  to  Itacoatiara  by  boat  or  even 
on  foot,  much  valuable  time  has  al- 
ready elapsed  by  the  time  the  sisters  are 
able  to  diagnose  the  trouble  and  ad- 
minister emergency  treatment. 

There  is  a state  hospital  in  Manaus 
but  such  a long  journey  from  the  in- 
terior is  usually  out  of  the  question.  In 
more  serious  cases  the  sisters  contact 
Manaus  in  advance  and  then  take  the 
patient  to  the  State  Hospital. 


HOSPITAL 

Sisters  Theresa,  Francesca,  Tomasia 
and  Imelda  have  become  accustomed 
to  working  at  all  hours  and  are  pre-  | 
pared  to  meet  almost  any  sickness.  Il 
They  would  prefer  to  have  a doctor 
working  with  them  at  all  times  but  it  is  ; 
such  a remote  area  that  they  must  settle  | 
for  only  volunteer  doctors  who  give  j 
two  weeks  or  three  weeks  of  their  time  I 
to  travel  by  houseboat  to  the  remote 
areas  and  who  perform  tirelessly  in  the  j 
operating  room.  j 

Because  of  a general  condition  of  | 
malnutrition  some  of  the  more  com-  | 
mon  diseases  that  the  sisters  face  are  j 
T.B.,  worms,  difficult  pregnancies  that  5 
the  mid  wives  are  unable  to  cope  with,  s 
protein  deficiency  and  gangrene.  ^ 

Over  the  years  the  sisters  have  en-  i 
listed  help  from  friends  in  Canada  to 
improve  the  facilities  in  their  hospital. 

It  was  pretty  crude  in  the  beginning  { 
but  the  sisters  worked  with  whatever  j 
they  could  get  and  today  one  of  their  j 
major  advances  is  an  air  conditioned 
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operating  room  with  up  to  date  equip- 
ment. 

Naturally  four  sisters  are  not  equal 
to  all  the  demands  for  treatment.  With 
people  living  in  widely  separated  com- 
munities and  transportation  very  slow 
and  uncertain,  the  sisters  have  begun 
an  ambitious  training  program  for  pro- 
viding much  needed  assistance  in  the 
remote  areas.  The  sisters  are  presently 
training  young  girls  to  become  nurses 
aids,  while  always  on  the  look-out  for 
one  or  two  who  might  possibly  go  on 
to  become  full  fledged  nurses.  These 
nurses  aids  can  go  into  the  villages  and 
teach  proper  health  measures  to  the 
mothers  of  families.  Once  these  girls 
have  become  familiar  with  a balanced 
diet  and  basic  sanitary  conditions  they 
can  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disease  by 
teaching  the  different  kinds  of  food 
necessary  for  proper  nutrition  and  by 
outlining  ways  of  making  the  facilities 
in  the  home  more  sanitary. 

Basic  first  aid  will  help  the  nurses’ 
aids  to  treat  snakebite  and  minor  in- 
fections as  well  as  broken  limbs.  How- 
ever much  of  their  work  will  be  con- 
fined to  assisting  at  maternity  cases.  It’s 
a long-range  program  but  it  has  already 
begun  to  show  promising  results  for  the 
future. 

The  sisters  view  their  role  in  Itacoa- 
tiara  not  only  as  nurses  but  as  educa- 
tors as  well.  They  know  that  there  are 
just  so  many  hours  in  the  day  and  that 
local  people  must  be  educated  in  health 
and  hygiene.  They  spend  many  hours 
teaching  public  health  outside  of  their 
regular  shifts  in  the  hospital.  It  is  an 
important  task  but  a demanding  one  as 
well.  The  sisters  have  agreed  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  the  results  will  be 
evident  as  time  goes  by.  ■ 


Yes,  you  CAN  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 

Learn  about  our  ANNUITY  PLAN, 
whereby  you  can  (1)  help  the  mis- 
sions with  that  bond  or  stock  or 
bank  account  and  (2)  still  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  from  6.5%  to 
12%  depending  on  your  age. 


Please  send  me  your  Annuity  leaflet, 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name 

Address  
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MINUTE... 


The  process  of  sport  is  more  important 
than  the  product.  The  beauty  is  in  the 
classic  struggle  of  man  against  man, 
man  against  nature  and  man  against 
himself.  The  index  of  how  well  you  do 
is  how  well  you  struggle.  If  you  don’t 
struggle  well,  you  should  feel  badly. 
But  you  shouldn’t  feel  badly  just  be- 
cause you  lose.  The  final  score  should 
be  almost  incidental. 

— Jack  Scott, 

Director  of  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Sport  and  Society 

He  * * 

Do  not  worry  about  what  others  are 
doing.  Each  of  us  should  turn  the 
searchlight  inward  and  purify  his  or 
her  heart  as  much  as  possible.  I am 
convinced  that  if  you  purify  yourselves 
sufficiently  you  will  help  India  and 
shorten  the  period  of  my  fast. 

— Gandhi  — (His  last  fast 
January,  1948) 

He  * * 

Folk  humour  is  misery  taken  entirely 
for  granted  and  then  discarded. 

He  He  He 

If  a great  man  could  make  us  under- 
stand him,  we  should  surely  hang  him. 


We  admit  that  when  the  divinity  we 
worshipped  made  itself  visible  and 
comprehensible,  we  crucified  it. 

— George  Bernard  Shaw 

He  He  He 

Propaganda  seeks  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  his  country,  his  army  and  his 
group.  For  the  man  who  feels  guilty 
loses  his  effectiveness  and  his  desire  to 
fight. 

^ 

All  men  are  equal  in  His  sight,  the 
bond,  the  free,  the  black,  the  white; 
God  made  them  all  — then  freedom 
gave.  God  made  man;  man  made  the 
slave. 

— Chartist  Hymn  (1836) 

H=  * * 

But  we  can  perhaps  remember  — even 

if  only  for  a time  — that  those  who 

live  with  us  are  our  brothers,  that  they 
share  with  us  the  same  short  moment 
of  life;  that  they  seek,  as  we  do,  nothing 
but  the  chance  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  purpose  and  happiness,  winning 
what  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  they 
can. 

— Edward  Kennedy’s  Eulogy 
for  brother,  Robert. 

H:  Hs  H= 

The  crowded  cafeteria  sported  a large 
sign  reading: 

“Watch  your  hat  and  overcoat.” 
Meyer  did.  He  kept  turning  every 
minute,  almost  choking  over  his  food. 
His  pal,  Barney,  kept  on  eating  without 
thought  of  his  own  coat  on  the  hook. 
Finally  Barney  said: 

“You  dope  — stop  watching  our 

overcoats.” 

“I’m  only  watching  mine,”  replied 
Meyer,  “Yours  has  been  gone  for  over 
half  an  hour.” 
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DARE  I LOVE? 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM,  has  just 
published  his  latest  book  — Dare 
I Love?  The  author  of  six  other  books 
— three  of  them  best-sellers  with 
European  editions.  Father  McGoey  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  write  this  book 
which  deeply  probes  man’s  almost  un- 
explored power  to  love. 

Father  Jack  McGoey  has  worked  for 
years,  in  depth,  with  poor  and  rich, 
humble  and  famous  people  of  three  cul- 
tures and  races  in  China,  the  Caribbean 
and  North  America.  His  graphically 
expressed  ideas  open  new  avenues  to 
real  human  values  and  to  what  he  calls 
the  highest  human  achievement — love. 
For  your  copy  of  Dare  I Love  write 
to: 

JohnH.  McGoey,  SFM, 

c/ o Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

($2.25  per  copy) 


THE  MOUNTAIN 


Whenever  the  Church,  more  rightly 
than  wrongly,  pleads  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  its  preaching  and  active  assist- 
ance, it  brings  together  rich  and  poor, 
men  and  women,  high  and  low,  black 
and  white,  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, uniting  them  in  the  solidarity 
of  love.  — Hans  Kiing 

On  July  31st  of  this  year,  Terrence 
McGrath,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  McGrath  of  Lindsay,  Ontario 
was  ordained  for  Scarboro  Mission 
Society  by  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Francis  A.  Marrocco,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
boro,  in  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lindsay. 

Before  ordination  Father  McGrath 
worked  for  two  years  as  a deacon  with 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  returned  in  1970  to  com- 
plete his  seminary  course. 

We  urge  all  our  friends  and  benefac- 
tors to  join  with  us  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Father  Terry  and  his  family 
as  well  as  to  remember  him  in  our 
prayers  that  he  may  enjoy  a long  and 
fruitful  life  of  service.  ■ 
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Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,  and  do  not 
stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  belongs.  I tell  you  solemnly, 
anyone  who  does  not  welcome  the  Kingdom  of 
God  like  a little  child  will  never  enter  it. 

Luke  18: 16-17 


Happy  th 
They: 
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Age-old  traditions  emphasize  responsibilities 
of  marriage. 

IS  IT 
WITCHCRAFT 
OR  IS  IT 
WISDOM? 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM 

Over  a year  ago  Father  Charles  Ger- 
vais, SFM,  wrote  an  article  in  Scarboro 
Missions  about  superstition.  Father 
Gervais  points  to  an  underlying  mean- 


ing in  some  practices  which  appear  | 
superstitious  to  the  uninitiated. 

I had  just  finished  officiating  at  the  I 
wedding  of  a young  couple  in  the  | 
Philippines.  They  had  travelled  a long  if 
distance  to  be  married  in  the  Church  IL 
and  I offered  to  give  them  a lift  in  the 
jeep.  They  were  delighted  to  ride  in  the  | 
“Padre’s”  jeep  and  the  bride  and  groom  ■! 
climbed  into  the  back  and  the  parents  !| 
of  the  bride  rode  up  front  with  me.  ; 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  where  i 
the  young  couple  were  going  to  be  liv-  ' 
ing  they  were  met  out  in  front  by  the  i: 
grandmother  and  some  other  older 
people.  ! 

I could  see  that  both  the  bride  and  | 
groom  were  uneasy.  They  seemed  to  be  j 
embarrassed.  And  so  I asked  them  what 
the  problem  was. 

“Oh  Padre,”  the  young  man  con- 
fessed, “we  are  ashamed  that  you  have  i 
to  see  this  ceremony.  It’s  kind  of  an  \ 
old  tradition  but  maybe  you’ll  think  it  | 
superstitious.” 

I was  determined  that  this  couple 
would  not  be  made  to  feel  uncomfort- 
able in  my  presence  and  so  I urged  ' 
them  to  carry  on.  They  seemed  reluc-  | 
tant  to  proceed  but  I insisted  and  so 
at  last  the  bride  approached  the  old  j 
grandmother  and  was  presented  with  a 
handful  of  rice.  The  girl  took  the  dry  ; 
rice  and  began  to  sprinkle  it  as  she 
circled  the  house.  When  the  bride  re-  , 
turned  to  her  husband’s  side  it  was  then  || 
his  turn  to  approach  the  old  matriarch  | 
and  he  was  given  a bag  filled  with 
scraps  of  food.  He  took  the  bag  and 
walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house 
where  he  placed  the  food  scraps  in  the 
place  where  the  pigs  usually  come  to 
feed.  When  the  groom  returned  both  , 
he  and  his  new  bride  were  presented 
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with  two  glasses  of  some  kind  of  a 
chocolate  coloured  beverage.  Their 
right  arms  became  interlocked  and  they 
proceeded  to  gulp  it  down  together.  All 
this  had  been  done  in  a very  natural 
way  but  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  a 
ritual  that  had  been  handed  down  for 
generations.  And  it  wasn’t  over  yet. 

The  old  lady  took  up  some  herbs  and 
she  rubbed  the  forehead,  the  cheeks 
and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  both  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  ceremony  and,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  I asked  one  of  the 
members  of  the  wedding  party  what  it 
all  meant. 

“Well  Padre,”  he  began  “the  woman 
is  given  rice  to  sprinkle  around  the 
house  to  help  her  remember  that  she 
will  be  expected  to  look  after  the  do- 
mestic duties  of  the  household.  She  will 
keep  chickens  and  pigs  and  even  a 
small  garden.  The  man  will  be  expected 
to  support  his  family  and  so  he  feeds 
a few  scraps  to  the  pigs. 

“When  the  couple  drink  together  of 
course  it  signifies  that  they  will  share 
a life.” 

Since  the  man  seemed  about  to  leave 
it  at  that  I persisted: 

“What  about  that  annointing  with 
herbs  at  the  end?” 

“Oh  Padre  that  is  to  remind  the 
young  couple  that  things  will  not  al- 
ways go  as  they  would  like.  By  rubbing 
herbs  around  the  face  and  neck  the 
young  couple  are  urged  to  keep  a cool 
head  in  times  of  stress.” 

It  was  a beautiful  custom.  It  bothered 
me  to  think  that  the  young  couple 
should  have  been  fearful  that  I would 
even  see  it  and  possibly  condemn  it  as 
superstitious.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  such  a significant  ritual  could 


Fr.  Gervais  with  children  in  Philippines. 


Before  judging  anything  we  should  know 
what  it  means. 


not  be  incorporated  into  the  religious 
ceremony. 

It  certainly  proved  one  thing  to  me, 
however,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  we 
must  bring  these  traditions  and  customs 
out  into  the  open  and  give  them  careful 
consideration.  What  looks,  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  superstition  might  prove 
invaluable  in  making  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  a truly  living  liturgy,  springing 
from  the  people  themselves  and  from 
their  aspirations  and  hopes.  Such  a liv- 
ing liturgy  could  not  help  but  influence 
their  daily  lives.  ■ 
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Different 

rummer 

If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears 
a different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or  far  away.  — Henry  David  Thoreau 

Revolutionary  in  Rags 


From  his  birth  in  1182  until  the  time 
he  became  a swaggering  young 
dandy  in  fine  clothes,  plainly  looking 
for  a good  time,  he  showed  no  indica- 
tion that  he  would  be  any  different  from 
the  other  rich  young  men  of  his  town. 
But  Francis  Bernardone  looked  around 
and  he  saw  poverty  and  he  saw  human 
misery.  His  fine  clothes  no  longer 
pleased  him  and  he  decided  that  he 
would  seek  no  other  lover  than  Lady 
Poverty. 


The  day  he  stood  out  in  the  street 
and  took  off  every  stitch  of  clothing  he 
renounced  riches  and  wealth  and  deter- 
mined to  become  God’s  beggar. 

“The  clothes  are  not  mine.  They 
were  given  to  me.  Now  I tell  you  all 
that  I have  a Father  in  heaven  and  none 
other.”  His  own  father  had  denounced 
him  and  nearly  everyone  called  him  a 
fool.  But  Francis  was  no  fool.  He  was 
a man  of  God.  He  went  away  and  he 
prayed  and  he  fasted  before  making  a 
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decision  about  his  future. 

In  time  Francis  became  a source  of 
light  and  a legend  in  Umbria  and  even 
beyond.  The  mocking  cry  “II  Pazzo.  II 
Pazzo!”  had  all  but  vanished  from  peo- 
ple’s memories.  If  remembered  at  all,  it 
brought  burning  shame  into  the  heart. 
Francis’  simplicity,  his  kindness  and, 
above  all,  the  sense  of  his  nearness  to 
the  Lord  he  served,  all  these  unlocked 
many  hidden  rooms  and  swept  the  dust 
out  of  the  darkest,  most  neglected 
corners. 

However  inarticulate  were  the  com- 
mon folk,  they  grasped  that  Francis 
considered  them  as  men  and  women 
and  clothed  them  with  an  identity  the 
rich  and  the  mighty  never  permitted 
them  to  wear.  To  the  latter  they  were 
so  many  pairs  of  hands  to  labour  and 
so  many  pairs  of  feet  to  hurry  to  do  the 
bidding  of  their  masters.  To  Francis 
they  were  brothers  and  sisters  all  of 
them  together,  members  of  God’s 
household.  Their  bitter  lot  stirred  his 
compassion  which  had  nothing  to  say 
to  shallow  pity,  still  less  sympathy. 

To  the  medieval  man  “compassion” 
carried  the  meaning  of  its  Latin  root 
and  meant  a share  in  the  other’s 
suffering. 

Compassionate  as  he  was,  Francis 
never  urged  the  poor  to  rebel  against 
their  lot,  not  only  because  he  saw  that 
violence  would  end  by  increasing  their 
misery  but  because  unceasingly  speak- 
ing about  peace,  he  lived  within  its 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


climate.  His  words  released  the  best 
in  many. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when 
he  stood  before  the  Pope  and  declared 
his  dedication  to  the  Lady  Poverty  and 
that  the  rule  for  his  Third  Order  had 
come  to  him  from  Jesus  himself: 

“The  least  important  priory,  my 
Lord,  is  cumbered  with  possessions, 
yes,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  — 
as  I understand.  Now  the  very  tunics 
we  wear  do  not  belong  to  us,  the  roof 
over  our  heads  is  not  ours  and  I do 
not  wish  my  brothers  to  own  a square 
inch  of  land.  Jesus  is  my  master  and  I 
serve  Him  and  the  Lady  Poverty.” 

And  this  revolutionary  in  rags  is  the 
man  known  to  nearly  everyone  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  ■ 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


T, 


MISSIONARY  IMAGE  SHATTERED 

he  missioner  is  a witness  not  a conquerer,  a giver,  not  in  any  sense  a taker, 
though  he  is  a receiver  too 

— C.  J.  McNaspy,  America,  April  ’70. 


I guess  many  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian  homes,  at  some  time 
or  another  became  thoroughly  enchanted  with  the  popular  image  of  a 
missionary  as  one  who  has  left  his  family,  friends  and  country  for  a heroic  life- 
time of  preaching  the  gospel  to  people  in  distant,  uncivilized  lands.  We  imagined 
him  guiding  his  horse,  coaxing  a stubborn  mule,  or  just  tramping  feverishly 
through  hot  jungles  to  face  unforeseen  dangers  with  perhaps  even  martyrdom 
looming  over  his  head.  Our  dream  envisioned  throngs  of  people  making  undue 
demands  upon  his  time,  energies  and  certainly  his  patience.  Seem  familiar  to  you? 

Surprisingly  often  in  the  past,  remnants  of  our  childhood  fantasy  accom 
panied  many  of  us  who  eventually  went  to  “mission  lands”  but  shortly  after  our 
arrival  these  illusions  were  fast  shattered.  We  discovered  people  who  truly 
impressed  us  with  their  warmth  and  affection.  Various  parties  back  home  had 
portrayed  these  people  as  lazy  carefree  and  unconcerned  but  we  soon  realized 
that  they  too  had  to  work  hard  to  live,  and  that  they,  like  ourselves,  sustained 
hopes,  dreams  and  unfulfilled  aspirations.  As  for  the  risks  we  were  supposed  to 
encounter,  none  are  more  hazardous  than  those  taken  every  time  we  drive 
through  rush-hour  traffic  on  our  modern  expressways  (or  similar  danger  situa- 
tions which  are  step-children  of  our  fast-moving  sophisticated  society.)  Most 
striking  of  all  was  the  realization  that  the  challenges  facing  the  missionary  in  his 
parish  among  his  people,  programs,  or  ideas,  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
his  counterparts  at  home  in  Canada. 

The  missionary  today  is  a man  called  to  serve  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
lands,  but  people  are  not  always  eagerly  waiting  for  us  to  step  down  from  some 
gangplank  on  our  arrival.  Each  of  us  is  called  to  muster  every  ounce  of  his 
ingenuity,  insight  and  talent  in  order  to  guide  others  to  stand  well  before  God 
and  their  fellow  man.  It  calls  for  continual  understanding,  endless  respect  and 
most  often  unbounded  faith  in  what  can  be.  ■ 
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GIRLS 


HAVE  THE 


FLOOR 


Fr.  Robert  Ling,  SFM,  in  discussion  with  girls  of  St. 
Mary’s  Academy. 


As  in  all  the  Churches  of  God’s  peo- 
ple, women  are  to  keep  quiet  in 
church,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
speak.  They  are  to  take  a subordinate 
place.  Just  as  the  Law  says.  If  they  want 
to  find  out  about  anything,  they  should 
ask  their  husbands  at  home  for  it  is 

disgraceful  for  a woman  to  speak  in 
church. 

I — Paul’s  First  Letter  to  Corinthians. 

[ (He’s  not  the  Patron  Saint  of  Women’s 
[ Lib.). 

For  anyone  who  has  not  been  living 
in  a bomb  shelter  for  the  past  four 
I or  five  years  it  will  come  as  no  shock 

I to  realize  that  women  have  begun  to 

assert  their  basic  human  rights  to  equal 
I opportunity  with  men  in  all  facets  of 
life.  From  the  cigarette  ad  that  says, 
j “You’ve  come  a long  way,  baby”  to  the 
\ militant  wing  of  the  Women’s  Libera- 
! tion  Movement  all  the  signs  point  to  the 
' undeniable  fact  that  male  or  female 
I all  of  us  are  members  of  the  human 
' race  and  thus  have  a right  to  help  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  race. 
ii  High  school  girls  in  Winnipeg  ex- 
! pressed  their  opinions  to  Scarboro 

Fathers  Jack  Lynch,  Bob  Ling  and  Gus 


Roberts  when  the  latter  were  on  cam- 
paign to  discuss  the  meaning  of  mission 
in  the  Province. 

“I’m  not  sure  where  a woman  should 
stand  — beside,  behind  or  in  front  of 
men.  I know  for  myself  that  I don’t 
want  to  be  placed  in  his  shoes  — they 
just  won’t  fit. 

As  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned 
(that  includes  more  than  an  hour  a 
week  and  choir  and  the  CWL)  I don’t 
want  women  priests.  I don’t  mind  her 
reading  the  Epistle  and  such  but  I don’t 
feel  it’s  really  her  business  to  be  hand- 
ing out  everything  else.” 

>i=  * * 

“Actually  a woman  has  a lot  to  do 
as  a wife  — even  as  a woman.  She  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  others  greatly  and 
yet  can  do  so  in  a quiet  way. 

It’s  hard  to  explain  but  I think 
women  should  be  what  they  are  — 
women.  Men  don’t  want  to  be  rivals. 
Maybe  I still  like  having  a door  opened 
for  me.” 

* * * 

“The  Church  today  is  very  discrim- 
inating toward  its  female  members. 
Classed  as  second-rate  people,  they  are 
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Fr.  Gus  Roberts,  SFM,  talking  to  some  girls 
from  the  mission  group. 


denied  many  of  their  rightful  privileges. 
Today  with  higher  education,  women 
are  fighting  against  these  underlying 
prejudices  and  are  overcoming  many  of 
them.  Because  of  their  sex  women  are 
denied  the  right  to  be  priests  and  must 
settle  for  a nunnery  where  they  are  not 
able  to  develop  their  full  potential. 

With  women  in  the  Vatican,  birth 
control  and  abortion  laws  would  be 
viewed  from  all  angles  not  just  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  impersonal 
male  who  will  never  have  cause  to  ap- 
peal this  law.  Women  in  the  Churches 
now  sing  in  the  choir,  bake  cakes  and 
wash  altar  linens.  It  is  humiliating  for 
this  generation  of  women  to  admit  the 
lowly  role  of  their  mothers  but  they  are 
determined  to  remedy  the  situation  if 
given  half  a chance. 

All  we  want  is  a fair  chance;  we 
don’t  expect  any  extra  consideration. 

Let  the  New  Women  of  the  Church 
pull  it  into  the  twentieth  century.” 

Jf:  * 

“The  laws  on  which  the  Church  op- 
erates were  made  centuries  ago  when 
women  were  given  little,  if  any,  free- 


dom either  socially  or  religiously.  These 
laws  were  geared  to  give  men  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  and  to  keep  women  occupied  with 
things  material  in  the  home.  Women’s  I 
social  status  has  risen  considerably  in  ! 
the  past  fifty  years  so  there  is  great  | 
need  to  modify  these  laws.  For  ex-  j 
ample,  women  have  not  been  allowed 
inside  the  altar  rail  of  the  Church.  This  | 
law  discriminates  against  women  by 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  come  into  close  range  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  It  also  goes  against  I 
the  Bible  teaching  that  all  men  are  I 
created  equal.”  j 

* * * If 

“I  believe  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  1 

Church  women  do  not  rate  at  all. 

When  a man  gives  up  his  ordinary 
life  for  a religious  life  he  is  considered 
to  be  a representative  of  God  and  has 
certain  powers.  When  a woman  gives  | 
up  her  life  she  gains  no  power  except 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  God’s  will.” 

* ♦ * 

“You  can  say  that  women  are  sup-  # 

posed  to  have  babies  and  take  care  of 
them.  Whoever  says  that  should  look 
at  statistics.  In  Canada  where  land  I 
seems  to  be  going  to  waste  an  ecologist  | 
has  said  that  we  have  enough  people  | 
and  should  maintain  a population  bal-  | 
ance  of  twenty  million.  Because  people  | 
can  survive  fifteen  years  longer  through 
the  conquering  of  disease  the  death  rate 
is  lower  and  the  only  way  to  compen-  ; 
sate  for  this  is  to  have  fewer  births.  : 
When  I talk  about  birth  control  I feel 
no  pangs  of  guilt  and  I seriously  doubt 
whether  I ever  will  because  an  un- 
wanted child  is  one  of  the  big  problems  5 
of  society.”  I 
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“I  believe  that  in  the  Church  today 
people  are  becoming  too  money  con- 
[ scious.  Instead  of  being  a spiritual  or- 
i ganization  it  appears  to  me  as  a fund 
j raising  organization.  The  only  role  I 
[ see  women  presently  performing  in  the 
j Church  is  to  show  off  their  fur  coats  at 
; the  annual  tea  or  bazaar.  People  just 
don’t  realize  what  a church  once  meant. 
Now  it  appears  to  be  a way  of  build- 
ing social  status.  It  is  true  however 
■ that  there  are  some  dedicated  people 
i who  don’t  use  the  Church  for  these 
purposes.” 

“I  think  the  position  of  becoming  a 
priest  is  out  for  a woman.  It  should  be 
left  as  a man’s  work.  If  women  were  to 
be  priests  they  would  have  started  back 
I in  the  time  of  Christ.  Why  all  of  a 
I sudden  in  1970?  I believe  that  it  is  just 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  in  our 
lives  women  are  looking  for  equal 
rights  in  everything  and  this  is  just  an- 
other one  of  those  many  ways  in  which 
j they  are  trying  to  receive  it.” 

I * * * 

[ “Today  women  do  have  roles  in  the 
[ Church  outside  of  the  social  gatherings 
I held  twice  a year.  She  helps  distribute 
I communion;  she  reads  the  Epistle;  she 
has  a seat  on  church  committees  that 
I decide  what  is  to  happen  in  the  Church, 
f And  she  can  gather  up  her  family  and 
I walk  proudly  down  the  aisle  in  the 
Offertory  procession.  Girls  are  even 
j starting  to  replace  altar  boys.  Women 
^ are  getting  up  and  discussing  finances 
j:  of  the  church  — something  only  a man 

[ did  a few  years  back.” 

* * * 

“People  don’t  realize  that  behind  a 
I good  strong  man  is  a woman.  I think 
i the  Pope  saying  the  pill  was  wrong 
^ proves  it.  Why  does  the  Pope  say  that 


if  you  are  married  and  have  three  kids 
and  can’t  afford  any  more  you  have  to 
stop  having  sex?  This  could  ruin  your 
marriage.  I think  that  the  Pope  should 
leave  it  up  to  the  person’s  own  moral 
judgment.” 

* * * 

“I  cannot  stand  women  whose  life 
revolves  around  the  Church.  In  their 
tightly-knit  little  group  they  wield 
power.  They  are  generally  interested  in 
their  own  personal  glory  and  better- 
ment, not  the  noble  cause  of  liberating 
women  from  a second-class  role  in  the 
Church.  I think  that  when  women  have 
a justifiable  complaint  and  can  really 
perform  a service  they  should  be  able 
to  do  it.  But  at  our  church  we  have  a 
woman  who  stands  up  at  the  front  and 
sings  (I  use  the  word  loosely).  She  can- 
not perform  the  service  well  yet  week 
after  week  she  is  there.  Our  pastor 
must  feel  that  this  is  his  contribution  to 
women’s  liberation.  Talk  about  lack  of 
communication.” 

* * * 

“If  a woman  or  a young  girl  dresses 
in  an  extreme  mini-skirt  with  a blouse 
which  is  either  sheer  or  low  necked 
and  then  walks  down  Portage  she  will 
naturally  get  attention  from  male  on- 
lookers. Fine,  but  maybe  she  has  trig- 
gered the  emotion  of  one  male  which 
will  cause  him  to  rape  an  innocent  girl. 
You  might  think  that  this  can’t  happen. 
But  it  can.  And  I’m  sure  that  if  these 
people  who  dress  like  that  would  hon- 
estly think  about  it  they  would  stop 
dressing  that  way.  So  I guess  in  a 
round-about-way  I’m  saying  that 
woman’s  first  role  is  respect  for  herself 
and  not  to  tempt  others.  Women  really 
aid  in  building  a sick  society  or  a 
healthy  society.”  ■ 
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DOM  HELDER  CAMARA 

SHEPHERD  OF  RECIFE 

Terrence  McKenna,  Toronto  Seminarian 


It  is  as  ‘a  man  of  the  Church’  that 
Archbishop  Camara  dialogues  with 
the  strict  humanists,  pure  socialists, 
confident  democrats  and  zealous  com- 
munists. He  feels  all  the  needs  that  they 
desire  for  society,  plus  the  Christian 
hope.  But  it  is  because  of  the  former 
that  he  can  visualize  the  many  hands 
working  together.  Furthermore,  we 
would  be  a decisive  step  closer  to  uni- 
versal solidarity  if  there  could  be  more 
than  mutual  respect,  sympathy  and 
goodwill  between  all  religions. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  unite 
brothers  in  Christ.  We 
must  arrive  at  a similar 
alliance  with  the  non- 
Christian  religions,  begin- 
ning with  those  which  are 
essential  not  only  to  endur- 
ing or  averting  war  but 
also  to  conquering  under- 
development in  Asia  and 
in  Africa — in  other  words, 
Judaism,  Islam,  Buddhism, 
Hinduism.” 

— Church  and  Colonialism 
Indeed,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  contribution  of  the  Marxists  who 
see  religion  as  the  ‘great  alienated  and 
alienating  force.’  We  must  be  honest 
with  them  and  admit  our  occasional 
retreats  to  the  rewards  of  eternal  life 
in  a way  which  denies  our  terrestial 
situation. 

Yes,  all  men  everywhere  are  called 


upon  to  ensure  that  justice  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  peoples.  I remember  all  too 
well  how  this  was  made  clear  to  me 
when  I attended  a conference  where 
the  Apostle  of  the  Third  World  gave 
the  key  note  address.  In  his  talk  Arch- 
bishop Camara  claimed  that  his  plea 
is  characteristic  of  what  the  Church  has 
always  said:  The  Good  Shepherd  bears 
on  His  shoulders  the  underdeveloped 
World.  Let  us  then,  tame  capitalism, 
force  the  rich  to  look  at  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  solve  the  impasse  of  the 
Third  World  by  starting  the  revolution 
on  Bay  Street  and  on  Wall  Street  and 
throughout  the  developed  countries. 
What  struck  me  most  was  this  bishop’s 
reply  to  a housewife  who  asked : 
“What  can  I do  as  a 
middle-class  citizen  of  little 
influence  to  better  the  sit- 
uation of  your  people’s 
misery?” 

“My  dear  woman,  perhaps 
you  are  not  of  so  little  in- 
fluence as  you  think.  If 
you  live  the  Christian  life 
of  generosity  and  simplic- 
ity as  well  as  you  can  the 
whole  global  community 
of  men  will  feel  the  rip- 
ples of  your  grace,  and 
the  people  of  the  north- 
east will  reap  the  fruits 
eventually.” 

Later  on  the  tour,  Dom  Helder 
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motioned  that  Canada’s  relationship 
or  that  of  any  developed  country,  with 
the  Third  World  must  be  based  on 
“trade,  not  aid.”  How  true  this  is,  I 
thought,  for  we  must  nourish  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  in  the 
helpless  countries.  Short-range  aid  is 
dehydrating  for  the  one  and  enslaving 
for  the  other.  This  is  the  Good  News 
which  Dom  Helder  proclaims:  Justice 
for  all  does  not  involve  dead-end  sac- 
rifices for  the  haves,  but  an  investment 
by  those  with  resourcefulness  to  unlock 
the  resources  of  the  Third  World  which 
inevitably  mean  brotherly  profit  for  all. 

In  addition,  without  a structural 
revolution  in  all  the  industrialized 
countries,  whether  liberal  or  Marxist, 
there  can  be  no  betterment  of  the  Third 
World,  no  justice  in  international  rela- 
tions, no  peace  in  either  the  developed 
or  the  underdeveloped  worlds.  To 
Canadian  trade  unionists  he  suggested 
that  which  they  could  do  of  most  value 
to  the  underemployed  of  the  Third 
World.  Rather  than  send  aid,  they  must 
try  to  integrate  a fourth  of  our  own 
population  that  exists  on  the  margin 
of  the  national  life.  He  was  aware,  or 
at  least  estimated,  that  there  are  five 
million  underemployed  right  here  in 
Canada.  A Marxist,  at  this  point,  re- 
marked that  these  marginal  people  are 
not  interested  in  being  integrated  into 
what  he  described  as  our  unjust  society. 
Dom  Helder  had  foreseen  this  senti- 
ment, indeed,  he  was  burdened  with  it: 
“If  I demand  the  integration 
of  those  five  million  mar- 
ginals, it  is  because  I em- 
phatically hope  they  will 
explode  the  old  structures! 

Five  million  people  cannot 
be  injected  into  the  general 


Dom  Helder  hears  the  poverty  bomb  begin- 
ning to  tick. 


society  without  bringing 
some  change!  I too  want 
some  change!  I too  want  to 
see  the  social  structures  of 
Canada  changed  ! ! ” 

— The  Violence  of  a Peacemaker  ’70. 
Having  quoted  the  Shepherd  of 
Recife  using  such  a turbulent  term  as 
‘explode’,  I must  acknowledge  his  non- 
violent creed.  As  a leader  within  a 
pre-revolutionary  climate  Dom  Helder 
hears  the  poverty  bomb  beginning  to 
tick.  To  my  surprise,  the  memory  of 
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THE 

TALE 

OF  A 

MOUSE! 

Sr.  O’Connor,  S.C.I.C.  « 


Camilo  Torres  and  of  Che  Guevara 
merits  as  much  respect  as  that  of  his 
hero,  Martin  Luther  King.  He  does 
however  accuse  those  whom  he  judges 
to  be  the  real  authors  of  violence;  all 
those  who,  whether  on  the  right  or  left, 
weaken  justice  and  prevent  peace.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Paul  VI  he  feels 
called  to  be  a pilgrim  in  peace.  The 
Gospel  for  him  is  revolutionary  insofar 
as  it  demands  the  conversion  of  each 
of  us.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  weakness 
or  passivity  in  our  Christian  mission, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Poorer  Peoples  de- 
fines his  notion  of  non-violence:  it 
means  believing  more  passionately  in 
the  force  of  truth,  justic  and  love  than 
in  the  force  of  wars,  murder  and  hatred. 
This  conception  also  indicates  Dom 
Helder’s  scheme  whereby  all  men  must 
nationally  and  internationally  promote 
true  justice.  Latin  America  will  not 
overcome  its  deficiencies  unless  the  rest 
of  the  countries  cease  to  bolster  the 
forces  which  continue  to  crush  ‘struc- 
tural revolution’  in  this  member  of  the 
Third  World.  Thus,  youth  of  developed 
countries,  both  capitalist  and  socialist, 
receive  the  following  proposals:  as 
Helder  Camara  stated  it  in  Paris  in 
1968. 

“Instead  of  planning  to  go 
to  the  Third  World  to  try 
and  arouse  violence  there, 
stay  at  home  in  order  to 
help  your  rich  countries  to 
discover  that  they  too  are 
in  need  of  cultural  revolu- 
tion which  will  produce  a 
new  hierarchy  of  values,  a 
new  world  vision,  a global 
strategy  of  development, 
the  revolution  of  man- 
kind.” ■ 


This  all  happened  here  in  Canada 
back  in  the  days  before  Vatican  II 
when  the  main  altar  was  approached 
by  three  steps  and  the  sanctuary  was 
enclosed  by  a communion  rail.  Mass, 
as  you  will  recall,  was  offered  by  the 
priest  who,  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation, turned  only  to  greet  them 
with  “Dominus  Vobiscum.” 

On  the  morning  in  question  as  the 
priest  emerged  from  behind  the  altar 
it  seemed  that  something  was  amiss. 
Usually  his  carriage  was  so  dignified 
and  his  step  so  solemn.  That  morning 
there  was  a certain  caution  that  was 
almost  fear.  His  eyes  which  were 
usually  cast  down,  darted  about  the 
floor  and  carpet  as  though  searching 
for  some  object  in  his  path. 

As  the  Mass  progressed  the  priest 
became  absorbed  in  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  act  and  all  else  was  forgotten. 

At  the  Offertory,  Sister  John’s  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a ball  of  thread  or  a lump 
of  dust  rolling  along  the  step  in  front 
of  the  Communion  rail.  In  the  interests 
of  promoting  the  old  saw,  “a  place  for 
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everything  and  everything  in  its  place,” 
Sister  John  was  about  to  remove  the 
unsightly  blob  when  she  discovered 
that  it  was  a mouse  poised  for  action, 
snout  low  and  tail  fully  extended.  No 
one  stirred  and  the  mouse  surmising 
quite  naturally  that  the  nuns  were  just 
part  of  the  furnishings  paused  in  front 
of  them,  hopped  up  to  an  opening  in 
the  railing  and  proceeded  to  survey  the 
situation. 

Beady  little  eyes  sparkled  between 
cup-like  ears  to  give  the  little  visitor  a 
look  of  intelligence  seldom  seen  in  so 
small  a creature. 

Now  most  sisters  have  been  trained 
to  keep  their  cool  in  any  emergency  — 
house  on  fire,  bomb  hidden  in  the  com- 
munity room,  or  any  such  situation. 
But  ...  a mouse!  Well  that’s  different. 


I might  mention  here  that  that 
priest’s  one  weakness  was  an  honest 
straightforward  fear  of  mice.  Sister 
Ada,  the  sacristan,  was  similarly  af- 
flicted. In  fact  it  would  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  she  had  a mortal  dread 
of  all  creatures  that  swam,  slithered  or 
crawled. 

The  Mass  was  nearing  the  Conse- 
cration when  Sister  Ada  looked  up  and 
beheld  the  intruder.  Like  a rocket 
blasting  off  a ramp.  Sister  Ada  was  on 
her  feet  and,  with  her  right  arm  fully 
extended  and  her  finger  pointing  at  the 
furry  fiend,  she  let  out  a prolonged 
squeal.  The  mouse  panicked  and  some- 
body jerked  Sister  Ada  to  her  knees 
and  the  two  “main  eventers”  were  gone 
from  sight. 

Sister  Ada  on  her  knees  was  trying 
to  forgef  the  awful  sight, 

“Where  is  that  mouse?  Will  he  come 
back?  What  will  happen  when  the  priest 
distributes  communion?”  There  were 
no  answers  to  these  puzzling  questions 
and  it  would  only  be  fair  to  concede 
that  the  mouse  was  trying  to  answer 
some  questions  as  well. 

At  the  Pater  Noster  the  mouse  had 
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apparently  regained  his  composure  and 
was  back  sniffing  his  way  along  the 
second  step.  Would  there  be  a confron- 
tation of  man  and  beast?  The  mouse 
sensing  that  he  had  an  audience  — and 
we  were  spellbound  — began  to  cavort 
about  the  step  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared behind  the  altar. 

At  this  point  the  priest  had  received 
communion  and  discovered  that  the 
tabernacle  key  was  not  on  the  altar. 
He  turned  and  motioned  to  Sister  Ada. 
This  was  surely  the  supreme  test.  She 
half  staggered  out  to  the  sacristy  and 
returned  almost  in  the  same  instant,  her 
face  pale  and  gripping  the  key  so  that 
her  fingers  were  white. 

After  Mass  the  priest,  carrying  the 
veiled  chalice,  returned  to  the  sacristy 
and  the  nuns  filed  out.  All  except  Sister 
Ada  who  remained  behind  to  ask  about 
her  duties  for  the  day. 

Sister  John  was  waiting  for  Sister 
Ada  and  when  she  didn’t  come  out  of 
the  sacristy  Sister  John  stepped  in  the 
door.  It  was  quite  a sight.  The  priest, 
still  partially  vested,  was  clutching  his 
trouser  legs  up  to  the  knees  and  Sister 
Ada,  standing  on  a chair  was  holding 
onto  his  shoulders  and  watching  the 
little  mouse  scamper  about  the  room 
seeking  escape.  Calling  on  all  her  re- 
serves and  with  grim  determination 
Sister  John  took  up  a broom  and 
charged  after  the  fleeing  ferret. 

But  the  mouse  had  gone  under- 
ground. It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  morning  that  Sister  Ada  came  face 
to  face  with  her  foe.  Armed  with  a roll 
of  fresh  linen  she  was  in  the  act  of 
genuflecting  when  she  spied  the  ram- 
bling rodent  fast  asleep  between  the 
candlesticks.  Trying  to  maintain  her 
dignity,  with  one  hand  on  her  billowing 


skirts,  she  lunged  at  the  all  too  relaxed 
mouse  with  the  roll  of  linen.  She  struck 
a blow  that  had  it  hit  the  target  would 
have  hurried  the  wee  beastie  to  his  an- 
cestors. Aside  from  clearing  the  candle- 
sticks and  nearly  toppling  Sister  Ada 
the  blow  was  harmless. 

The  priest,  hearing  that  the  mouse 
was  alive  and  well  and  living  with  him, 
had  great  misgivings  about  the  hours 
to  be  spent  in  the  confessional  that 
afternoon.  Never  one  to  shirk  his  duty. 
Father  faced  the  impending  danger 
with  all  the  courage  of  a soldier  going 
over  the  top.  There  was  something  al- 
most heroic  in  that  uneasy  figure,  with 
trousers  rolled  to  the  knee,  keeping 
sentinel  over  the  crack  under  the  door 
while  listening  to  the  tales  of  woe  being 
whispered  through  the  grill. 

As  he  followed  the  last  penitent  to 
the  door  Father  once  again  breathed 
easier  but  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
mouse  had  taken  over  in  his  absence. 

A lady  approached  the  good  priest 
and  asked  if  she  might  go  to  confession. 

“There’s  a mouse  in  there,”  he  stated 
emphatically.  That  was  enough  for  the 
woman  and  she  prepared  to  flee  the 
premises.  Having  second  thoughts  the 
priest  sat  down  in  one  of  the  benches 
and  heard  her  confession  on  the  spot. 
The  woman  never  questioned  it.  These 
were  difficult  times.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 
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Father  Russell  Sampson,  SFM,  of 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained 
for  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
in  1970.  Since  his  ordination, 

Father  Sampson  has  been  working  in 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 


I Remember 

I remember  the  harvest  festival  in  Gomea.  The  tropical  climate  of 
St.  Vincent  with  the  super-abundance  of  bananas,  coconuts,  man- 
goes and  guava  was  still  pretty  exotic  to  me.  I had  watched  Father  Hugh 
MacDougall  perform  some  minor  miracles  at  the  Mesopotamia  Harvest 
Festival  and  I felt  that  I was  almost  ready  to  launch  out  on  my  own  to 
help  the  people  of  Gomea  with  their  annual  affair. 

On  the  day  of  the  festival  the  ladies  arrived  with  cakes,  fruit,  sugar- 
cane and  other  delicacies.  Everyone  was  dressed  up  in  his  or  her  finest. 
And  the  day  progressed  rather  smoothly  until  the  moment  of  the  big 
draw  arrived.  This  was  the  ‘piece  de  resistance’.  The  tickets  were  all 
placed  in  a big  basket  and  tossed  about  until  a young  man  proudly  drew 
two  tickets.  The  first  prize  was  twenty-five  dollars  and  the  second  prize 
was  a goat.  After  we  had  congratulated  the  winners  someone  leaned  over 
and  asked  me  how  big  the  goat  was.  Then  it  dawned  on  me.  We  had  been 
so  busy  with  all  the  details  of  the  festival  that  I forgot  to  buy  the  goat. 

The  very  next  morning  we  set  out  to  find  a goat.  But  everywhere  we 
went  we  got  the  same  story.  Most  people  were  saving  their  goats  for 
Christmas.  Just  when  we  had  about  given  up  on  getting  a goat  we  met 
an  old  lady  who  had  one  for  sale  but  it  was  too  small.  Tears  streamed 
down  her  face  because  she  couldn’t  oblige  us.  We  finally  found  the  ideal 
goat  and  loaded  him  in  the  back  of  the  Volkswagen  and  delivered  him 
to  the  proud  winner. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  there  was  really  only  one  goat  of  the 
Gomea  festival  and  that  was  yours  truly.  ■ 

Russell  Sampson,  SFM 
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Father  Bob  Ling,  SFM, 
formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  parishes  of  Ver- 
milion and  Wetaskwin  in 
the  Edmonton  Archdio- 
cese is  now  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  area  in 
and  around  Black  Bush 
Polder  in  Guyana.  Robert  Ling,  SFM 

Father  Ling,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Yakusari,  Black  Bush  Polder  in 
Guyana  is  asking  for  your  help  in  the 
construction  of  a much  needed  com- 
munity centre  for  the  region. 

“We  really  need  a centre  here  in  Yaku- 
sari to  help  the  young  people  in  the  area 
to  develop  their  minds  and  bodies.  Our 
aim  is  to  provide  health,  adult  education, 
recreation  and  youth  programs.” 

Donations  for  the  Guyana  Community 
Centre  should  be  sent  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 


COST  ESTIMATE 

Cement  (250  sacks)  $ 250 

White  sand $ 90 

CRUSHED  STONE  $250 

Hollow  Rectangular  Blocks  (820)  $ 125 

Hollow  decorative  tiles $ 175 

Rods  for  stirrups $ 125 

Greenhart  sills $ 40 

RAFTERS  AND  APEX  $75 

Greenhart  ties $ 40 

Gable  and  boarding $ 100 

Boor  boarding $ 110 

Plain  galvanized  sheets $ 25 

Corrugated  Galvanized  Sheets  (Roofing)  — 

186  sheets  $ 750 

Roofing  nails $ 3 

Heavy  door  hinges $ 5 

Door  locks $ 5 

Door  heavy  tower  bolts $ 5 

Roofing  Paint  (Double  Coat)  — 26  gallons. .$  160 

MASONRY  PAINT  $180 

Guttering  and  drain  pipe $ 50 

Sill  bolts $ 8 

Burnt  earth $ 9 

Scantling  bolts $ 8 

Binding  wire $ 3 

Wire  nails $ 3 

Boards  for  inside  room $ 60 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
MATERIALS  $800 

Labour  (including  self-help)  $1000 

VALUE  OF  LAND  (V2  ACRE)  $250 


Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Letters 


“NATIONALISM  IS  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  WORLD  PEACE" 

There  Is  still  another  kind  of  nationalism  which  is  necessarily  unconcerned 
with  independence  and  freedom  because  those  goals  have  been  won  in 
another  age.  What  this  new  nationalism  Is  concerned  with  is  making  the 
words  on  the  declaration  of  Independence  mean  what  they  say  they  do.  For 
too  long  lofty  words  have  been  tossed  around  in  the  constitutions  of  nations 
and  yet  in  practice  they  have  never  been  realized.  Words  are  cheap  and  we 
have  seen  In  the  recent  youth  culture  which  has  opted  out  of  the  over-thirty 
society  that  the  price  of  taking  the  meaning  of  constitutions  literally  is  high. 
Those  kids  did  not  reject  our  values;  they  did  a much  more  dastardly  thing 
and  took  our  principles  at  face  value.  Call  them  idealistic;  they  wanted  to 
live  them. 

They  dared  to  question  adults  holding  a martini  or  scotch  and  soda 
when  they  admonished  them  about  the  evils  of  drugs.  They  found  them- 
selves speechless  when  they  were  urged  to  go  to  Church  on  Sunday  by 
people  who  padded  their  expense  accounts  and  quite  openly  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  their  fellow  man  in  business  dealings.  They  shook  their 
heads  when  adults  talked  about  spiritual  values  and  the  equality  of  men 
because  they  could  not  get  used  to  the  idea  that  adults  acquiring  more  and 
more  material  goods  and  forgetting  their  own  humble  origins  was  somehow 
spiritual  and  not  what  it  really  appeared  to  be  selfish  and  dehumanizing. 

And  the  truly  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  because  the  kids  are  human  while 
they  turn  their  backs  on  the  “hypocritical  straights”  they  fall  Into  the  same 
inconsistencies  as  those  over  thirty.  — University  Student,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  history  of  Empires  is  such  that  invariably  even  the  most  powerful 
empire  must  crumble  because  it  is  Impossible  to  keep  far-flung  territories 
in  subservience.  With  each  new  generation  comes  new  vitality,  new  insights, 
and  totally  new  ideas.  The  Empire  has  nothing  but  Its  outdated  laws  and  an 
appeal  for  order  to  maintain  its  wobbly  position.  When  faced  with  fresh  new 
Insights  into  the  human  condition  and  the  youthful  deiermlnation  of  the 
“now”  people  to  persevere,  no  Empire  can  survive. 

Angela  Davis  is  willing  to  give  her  life  for  her  principles.  The  Berrigan 
brothers  have  said  that  unless  we  are  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  our  ideas  they 
are  not  worth  having.  This  is  no  feet-up-on-the-table,  pipe-in-the-mouth 
complacency;  this  Is  the  stuff  of  freedom.  Because  nationalism  has  many 
forms;  because  it  demands  sacrifice  and  Integrity  from  all  who  would  walk 
that  road,  it  will  mean  strife  and  conflict  before  It  ever  leads  to  peace.  But 
the  peace  it  brings  will  be  a better  peace  than  that  which  exists  where  the 
weak  are  unable  to  challenge  the  strong  and  so  must  endure  In  bitter 
silence.  — Teacher,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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from  Toronto  Postal  Terminal  “A”.  Published  monthly  September  to  June,  bi-monthly 
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A Christian  must  opt  for  tension 
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Jesus  promised  his  followers  that  far  from  a “peace  at  any  ^ 
cost”  attitude  he  was  demanding  courageous  and  even  heroic  ^ 
stands  based  on  their  beliefs  and  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  He 
made  his  position  clear  in  the  difficult  saying  that  follows: 

“Do  not  suppose  that  I have  come  to  bring  peace  to  the 
earth:  it  is  not  peace  I have  come  to  bring  but  a sword.  For  I 
have  come  to  set  a man  against  his  father,  a daughter  against 
her  mother,  a daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  A 
man’s  enemies  will  be  those  of  his  own  household.” 

Christians  should  not  be  the  ones  who  go  about  seeking 
compromise  with  other  sects  for  the  sheer  sake  of  agreement. 

If  they  persist  in  treating  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  arbitrary 
and  conditional  to  the  times,  eventually  the  good  news 
preached  in  words  and  deed  by  Jesus  during  his  public  life  will 
be  watered  down  to  a kind  of  enlightened  humanism.  On  the 
contrary  Christians  must  be  prepared  for  tension.  While  they  : 
love  their  fellow  man  and  work  for  his  good  they  also  love  the  ; 
gospel  and  believe  in  it.  This  stress  will  always  be  felt  by  con-  I 
cerned  Christians.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  tension  has  1 
disappeared  from  the  life  of  a Christian  and  he  is  cheerfully 
accepted  by  the  community  at  large  he  can  be  sure  that  his  • 
value  as  a witness  is  at  an  end. 

Bishop  Walsh  of  Maryknoll  comes  quite  naturally  to  mind 
in  this  regard.  Even  though  he  loved  the  Chinese  people  and  . 
had  given  his  young  life  willingly  that  they  might  come  to  know 
Jesus,  he  could  not  compromise  his  firm  belief  in  the  gospel. 
For  this  reason  he  found  himself  in  prison  despised  by  his  ^ 
captors  and  seemingly  forgotten  by  his  friends.  On  his  release 
he  was  quick  to  assert  that  he  did  not  hold  anything  against  = 
those  who  had  kept  him  in  prison. 

Pope  Paul  too  has  shown  that  as  much  as  he  loves  people 
and  is  concerned  for  their  welfare  he  will  not  compromise  on 
what  he  believes  to  be  true.  Surely  as  a man  he  must  have  been 
tempted  to  appease  his  detractors  on  many  occasions.  But  Pope 
Paul  is  all  too  well  aware  that  he  has  a responsibility  before 
God  to  defend  the  moral  law  no  matter  how  unpopular  he  may 
become  in  the  process.  This  is  the  tension  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  Christian’s  life.  ■ 
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Christian  service  springs  from  and  is 
nourished  by  God's  costly  love  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  As  Christ  took  the  form  ■ 
of  a servant  and  gave  himself  for  the 
redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
man  and  the  whole  world,  Christians  are 
called  to  take  their  part  in  his  suffering  and 
victorious  ministry  as  servants  for  service 
is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  uses  the 
Church  as  his  instrument  in  manifesting  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  Lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  all  human  relations  and  all  social 
structures.  Service  thus  is  part  of  adoration 
of  God  and  witnesses  to  his  love  for  us. 

— The  New  Delhi  Report. 
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The  river  people  in  Guyana  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They’re  strong 
and  fiercely  independent.  I guess  it’s 
because  they  live  so  far  from  civiliza- 
tion but  they’ve  got  thick  skin  and 
muscle  tone  like  you  wouldn’t  believe. 
I’ve  been  with  them  in  the  bush  and 
whenever  they  detect  some  fresh  game 
in  the  vicinity  they  actually  run  through 
that  thick  underbrush  without  once 
being  knocked  senseless  by  the  over- 
hanging limbs  but  at  the  same  time  all 
but  oblivious  to  the  scrapes  and  cuts 
from  the  brambles  and  whip-like 
branches  on  all  sides.  It’s  not  until  they 
make  camp  or  stop  for  a short  breather 
that  they  even  condescend  to  notice 
that  a foot  or  an  arm  has  been  sliced 
open  and  blood  is  spurting  out  like  a 
newly  drilled  well. 

The  river  people  are  a happy  people. 
Their  wants  are  simple  and  they  seem 
to  be  in  love  with  life. 

Sand  Hills  is  about  65  miles  up  river 
from  New  Amsterdam  and  it  takes 
about  three  hours  in  my  outboard. 

I used  to  wonder  what  I could  do  to 


Stanley  DesRoches,  SFM 
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help  those  people  in  Sand  Hills.  They 
were  getting  very  small  yield  from  all 
their  efforts  in  the  fields.  Ants  and 
other  insects  were  making  costly  raids 
on  the  sweet  potato  crops  and  the  final 
product  was  pretty  wizened  up. 

I talked  it  over  with  an  American 
agronomist  and  together  we  visited  the 
District  Agricultural  Officer.  He  was 
interested  in  what  we  had  to  say  and 
obtained  the  use  of  a government  plane 
to  fly  us  into  the  village. 

The  river  people  welcomed  us  with 
open  arms.  They  had  no  doubts  that 
with  such  skill  and  know-how  in  the 
area  they  were  in  for  rich  returns.  I 
had  half  expected  that  they  might  be 
suspicious  of  the  experts  and  I was 
slightly  bewildered  by  this  eagerness  to 
adopt  new  ways. 

The  experiment  got  under  way. 
Using  two  plots  of  land,  the  local 
farmers  planted  regular  sweet  potatoes 
and  the  experts  planted  the  new  im- 
proved variety.  The  locals  used  their 
own  types  of  fertilizer  and  no  insecti- 
cide, while  the  experts  used  chemical 
fertilizer  and  blanketed  the  tender 
shoots  with  wheaticide.  Obviously  the 
plot  supervised  by  the  experts  was  ex- 
pected to  outstrip  the  traditional  plot 
in  every  way.  You  can  imagine  the  sur- 
prise then  when  the  two  plots  were 
visited  several  weeks  later  and  it  was 
found  that  the  plot  that  was  seeded  in 
the  old  traditional  way  was  thick  with 
green  lush  growth  and  the  new  “im- 
proved” plot  was  brown  and  sparse.  It 
was  the  kind  of  nightmare  that  every 
agronomist  must  have  when  he  begins 
a new  experiment  only  to  discover  that 
he  has  somehow  planted  the  seeds 
upside  down. 

The  local  people  were  naturally 


amused  and  possibly  even  gratified  to 
find  that  the  experts  can  “blow  it”  just 
as  easily  as  the  locals.  Once  the  wheati- 
cide overkill  had  been  corrected  the 
new  improved  sweet  potatoes  flourished 
and  the  first  step  had  been  taken  in 
convincing  the  river  people  in  Sand 
Hills  that  the  sandy  soil  of  their  savan- 
nas was  ideal  for  growing  vegetables 
and  that  there  was  no  need  to  move 
away  in  search  of  rich  black  loam  or 
thick  red  clay.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  growing  tomatoes,  onions  and 
other  vegetables. 

One  happy  result  of  all  that  experi- 
mentation is  that  farmers  who  were 
once  highly  individualistic  are  now 
working  together  on  a common  plot  of 
land  and  sharing  their  resources. 

The  District  Agricultural  Officer  and 
the  other  experts  might  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  initial  fumble  in  the 
demonstration  but  I had  learned  from 
my  association  with  the  river  people  to 
expect  the  unexpected. 

One  night  I was  packing  my  gear 
into  the  boat  when  old  man  Travis 
walked  over  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

“Father  Stan,  you’ve  got  a lot  of 
faith!” 

“Thanks  Mr.  Travis,  I’m  glad  you 
think  so.” 

I had  been  staying  with  Mr.  Travis 
and  his  family  ever  since  I first  started 
going  up  river.  He  had  helped  me  in 
countless  ways  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  local  ways.  It  wasn’t  like 
him  to  offer  praise  without  some 
reason. 

“Yeah,  Father  Stan  you’ve  got  a lot 
of  faith  but  if  you’re  gonna  run  this 
boat  down  river  in  the  dark  you  ain’t 
got  much  common  sense.” 
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Father  DesRoches  travels  by  boat 


works  with  the  river  people 


My  own  experience  with  the  govern- 
ment representatives  here  in  Guyana 
has  been  a satisfying  and  rewarding 
one.  Once  they  have  become  convinced 
that  you  are  really  trying  to  help  the 
people  they  can’t  do  enough  for  you. 

Mr.  Blair,  for  example,  is  the  local 
member  of  parliament  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Guyana  Marketing 
Board.  He  has  made  many  trips  up 
river  to  explain  which  crops  would  be 
in  the  greatest  demand  in  the  cities. 
With  this  kind  of  cooperation  hustlers 
who  work  the  river  for  quick  profit  are 
being  squeezed  out  and  the  river  people 
no  longer  have  to  sell  their  crops  below 
the  market  price.  Before  it  was  a case 
of  a buyer’s  market  where  a “smart 
hustler”  claimed  that  he  could  not  han- 
dle it  all  unless  the  people  agreed  to 
take  a considerable  cut.  Naturally  the 
people  were  at  a distinct  disadvantage 
and  would  agree  to  any  price. 

Progress  is  slow  in  such  a remote 
area  but  when  all  the  forces  for  good  in 
a community  can  be  harnessed  and 
when  technical  assistance  is  translated 
into  local  needs  and  values  life  for 
these  rugged  river  people  is  bound  to 
improve.  ■ 


. . in  the  interior  of  Guyana 

. . . and  he  likes  what  he’s  doing. 


Typical  of  the  many  religious  festi- 
vals held  annually  in  every  town  in 
the  country  is  the  Angeles  town  fiesta, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  October  every  year  to  render 
homage  to  the  Lady  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  Its  main  features  are  an  im- 
pressive High  Mass  in  the  morning  and 
a brilliant  religious  procession  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  day,  rockets 
and  bombs  (similar  to  a 4th  of  July 
celebration)  explode,  and  brass  bands 
parade  around  the  town.  A religious 
procession  is  held,  with  multitudes  of 
people  carrying  lighted  candles.  Be- 
tween the  long  lines  of  candle  bearers, 
precious  images  of  saints  dressed  in 
satin  and  gold  are  borne  on  floats  with 
silver  plates.  The  image  representing 
the  Virgin  of  the  Holy  Rosary  is  in  a 
magnificent  cream  robe  embroidered 


FIESTA 


IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

with  gold,  and  of  course  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  procession.  To  the  sound 
of  bombs  and  religious  marches  played 
by  musicians  that  follow  the  floats,  the 
procession  wends  its  way  through  the 
decorated  streets. 

When  the  procession  is  over,  fire- 
works and  band  concerts  at  the  church- 
yard furnish  entertainment  — the  latter 
are  actually  contests  between  rival 
bands. 

Every  town  has  a patron  saint  in 
whose  honor  once  each  year  a fiesta  is 
held.  Since  the  feast  days  of  saints  are 
celebrated  on  different  dates,  there  is  a 
succession  of  fiestas  in  the  Philippines 
the  year  around.  ■ 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
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OF  STONES  AND  MEN 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


Rock  is  so  permanent  while  man  faces  the  possibility  of  death  at  every  moment. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  January  and  the 
feast  of  “El  Santo  Cristo  de  Baya- 
guana.”  For  days,  thousands  of  pil- 
grims had  been  making  their  way  by 
bus,  horse,  mule,  donkey  or  on  foot  to 
the  ancient  village  of  Bayaguana  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Yes,  the  Domini- 
can people,  during  centuries,  had  been 
visiting  this  sanctuary  where  they  ven- 
erated a crudely-carved  image  of  the 
Crucified  Christ. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  one  of 
the  pilgrims  attracted  special  attention. 
He  had  made  his  way  along  footpaths 
shaded  by  tropical  trees  and  vegetation, 
then  along  the  gravel  road  which  led 
to  the  object  of  his  devotion,  the 
“Santo  Cristo  de  Bayaguana.^’  Although 
he  wore  no  shoes,  he  had  made  his  way, 
unflinchingly,  for  miles  over  the  dusty. 


sharp  pebbles,  under  the  merciless  eye 
of  the  tropical  sun.  He  was  dressed  in 
tattered  shirt  and  trousers  made  of 
coarse  sackcloth.  However,  this  de- 
scription of  a pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of 
“El  Santo  Cristo”  is  in  no  way  excep- 
tional. What  really  drew  attention  to 
this  particular  devotee  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  carrying  a large  stone  on  his 
head.  In  order  to  balance  the  heavy 
burden,  he  held  his  body  rigidly 
straight,  giving  his  pathetic  figure  the 
air  of  lost  majesty. 

After  a long,  arduous  journey,  he 
found  himself  at  the  main  doors  of  the 
beloved  sanctuary.  He  did  not  dare 
enter  until  the  priest  had  removed  the 
stone  from  his  weary  head.  Like  the 
Publican,  he  experienced  himself  as 
being  a sinful  man.  He  felt  too  un- 


worthy  to  boldly  enter  into  the  “pres- 
ence” of  Christ  as  symbolized  by  the 
primitive  figure  of  his  loving  Saviour 
on  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  First,  God, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
priest,  must  free  him  from  his  sin  and 
guilt  by  relieving  him  of  the  “guilt- 
stone.”  Then,  and  only  then,  would  he 
dare  to  enter  the  house  of  God.  This 
man  had  had  little  or  no  religious  in- 
instruction. Somehow,  in  his  simple 
faith,  he  was  convinced  that  his  guilt 
had  entered  into  the  stone;  that  it  was  a 
type  of  scapegoat.  But  he  was  equally 
convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  priest 
removed  this  hard,  rigid  and  ill-shaped 
crown  from  his  head  he  would  be  free 
of  his  burden  of  sin  and  guilt  and 
worthy  to  enter  with  gratitude  and  love 
into  the  “presence”  of  his  suffering 
Lord.  He  recognized  his  guilt  and  con- 
fidently placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
God’s  free  pardon. 

Only  one  who  realizes  that  he  can- 
not attain  salvation  by  his  own  efforts 
will  be  saved  through  “El  Santo 
Cristo.”  Is  this  not  what  St.  Luke  meant 
when  he  wrote:  “.  . . this  was  the  way 
God  carried  out  what  he  had  foretold, 
when  he  said  through  all  his  prophets 
that  his  Christ  would  suffer.  Now  you 
must  repent  and  turn  to  God,  so  that 
your  sins  may  be  wiped  out,  and  so 
that  the  Lord  may  send  the  time  of 
comfort.  Then  he  will  send  you  the 
Christ  he  has  predestined,  that  is 
Jesus ” (Acts  3,  18-21). 

Since  time  immemorial,  stones  have 
played  a significant  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  man.  But,  why  should  stone 
attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
man?  Could  it  be  because  it  possesses 
certain  qualities  which  “homo  sapiens” 
does  not  have  but  would  like  to  find  in 


his  own  being?  Rock  is  so  solid,  strong 
and  enduring  while  man  is  so  unstable, 
weak  and  short-lived.  Rock  is  so  per- 
manent while  man  faces  the  possibility 
of  death  at  every  moment.  Even  if  he 
does  live  out  the  ever-desired  four 
score  and  ten,  the  rock  which  witnessed 
his  birth  will  witness  his  burial  without 
any  discernible  change.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  this  that  a majestic  rock, 
standing  so  boldly,  solitary  and  self- 
sufficient  against  the  elements,  inspires 
such  awe  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  great 
stone  exists  beside  the  human  being  in 
mocking  contrast.  It  possesses  qualities 
which  primitive  man  so  deeply  envied. 
It  seemed  to  belong  to  some  other 
world  than  that  of  man. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  a chapel 
and  residence  in  the  little  town  of 
Layou,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  Here,  a clear, 
mountain-fed  stream  flows  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  bears  the  very  unro- 
mantic name  of  Rutland.  If  one  follows 
this  stream  inland  for  something  less 
than  a mile,  he  will  come  to  a spot  of 
unspoiled  beauty  which  is  open  to  the 
clear,  blue  sky  and  surrounded  by 
many  types  of  tropical  vegetation.  Na- 
ture, like  a skilled  jeweller,  has  placed 
in  this  attractive  setting  a large,  pre- 
cious stone  — precious,  that  is,  to  the 
dedicated  archaeologist  or  to  anyone 
who  is  intrigued  by  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  The  Vincentians  call  it  a 
“Carib-stone”  because  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  sacred  to  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  Island,  the  Carib 
Indians.  It  is  approximately  ten  feet 
high,  with  a circumference  of  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet.  The  face  is  etched 
with  some  sort  of  characters  or  orna- 
mentation. I was  never  able  to  find 
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The  Carib  stone  of 
Vincent. 


Gravestones  mark 
resting  place. 


anyone  capable  of  discerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  markings  which  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a human  being.  Its 
archaeological  value  has  been  recog- 
nized and  the  stone  is  depicted  on  one 
of  St.  Vincent’s  postage  stamps.  Little 
remains  on  this  Windward  Island  of  the 
Antilles  to  remind  us  of  the  Caribs  who 
lived  here  for  centuries  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  the  Island  on  January 
22,  1498.  Except  for  some  stone  axes, 
knives,  etc.,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Kingstown  Library  and  a 
few  other  large  stones  like  the  one 
found  in  Layou,  little  remains  of  this 
early  cannibal  culture.  Europeans  once 
called  the  waters  which  surround  St. 
Vincent,  the  Cannibal  Sea. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  what  the 
Layou  Stone  meant  to  the  Carib 
Indians.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
was  an  altar  but,  I think,  this  is  un- 
likely. True,  the  Christian  Church  has 
made  use  of  altar  stones  down  through 
the  centuries  but  primitive  man  gave 
various  meanings  to  the  stones  which 
he  looked  upon  as  sacred.  In  discussing 
the  significance  of  stones  which  men 
have  held  in  veneration,  it  is  well  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus: “You  must  make  no  idols;  you 
must  set  up  neither  carved  image  nor 
standing-stone,  set  up  no  sculptured 
stone  in  your  land,  to  prostrate  your- 


selves in  front  of  it;  for  it  is  I,  Yahweh, 
who  am  your  God.”  (Leviticus,  26,  1-2). 

From  this,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
men  worshipped  certain  stones  in  early 
Biblical  times.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
turn  the  attention  of  primitive  man 
away  from  his  visible  gods,  to  adore  the 
invisible  Creator  of  all  things,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  One  of 
our  most  serious  problems  in  Theology 
today  is  to  work  out  an  adequate  God- 
language.  The  phrase,  “God  is  dead,” 
frequently  means  nothing  more  than 
that  our  ways  of  speaking  about  Him 
are  most  incorrect;  that  the  ideas  which 
we  form  of  Him  give  nothing  but  a 
false  notion.  The  God  thus  imagined 
simply  does  not  exist.  The  famous  Pro- 
testant theologian,  Paul  Tillich,  goes  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  the  “God  above  God.” 
Apparently,  he  means  that  the  true  God 
is  above  and  beyond  our  crude  ideas  of 
what  He  is  like. 

Among  some  people,  the  custom  has 
existed  whereby  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
deceased  man  was  expected  to  place, 
within  four  days,  a large  stone  near  the 
tomb  of  his  father.  Like  the  Carib-stone 
of  Layou,  this  stone  might  be  nine  or 
ten  feet  high.  In  this  way,  it  was  be- 
lieved, the  dead  man’s  spirit  could  be 
weighed  down  to  one  spot.  Also,  such  a 
stone  could  serve  as  a dwelling  place 
for  his  soul.  They  thought  that  in  this 


I 
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Present  day  cairns  (pile  of  stones)  date  from 
custom  of  tossing  stones  on  a heap  to  mark 
an  important  event. 


way  the  spirit  of  the  dead  one  would  be 
prevented  from  roaming  and  becoming 
dangerous.  It  also  served  to  keep  the  de- 
parted person  near  the  homes  of  living 
relatives  so  that  his  newly  acquired 
spiritual  powers  could  be  drawn  upon 
as  a good  influence  on  the  fertility  of 
their  fields.  Some  were  convinced  that 
the  placing  of  such  a stone  near  the 
tomb  of  the  departed  would  give  rest  to 
his  spirit. 

Another  aspect  is  a special  fear  of 
those  who  have  suffered  a violent  death. 
In  such  cases,  a large  rock  would  be 
placed  at  the  very  spot  on  which  vio- 
lence had  overtaken  the  victim.  It  was 
believed  that  due  to  the  terrible  circum- 
stances of  death,  the  victim’s  spirit 
became  extremely  troubled  and  moti- 
vated by  resentment  and  hostility.  Sur- 
vivors feared  that  the  anxiety-filled 
ghost  would  strive  to  carry  out  what 
remained  of  his  normal  life  span  which 
had  been  aborted  by  such  a horrible  and 


untimely  departure.  There  are  places, 
even  today,  where  people  pile  up  stones 
on  the  sight  of  a violent  demise.  Prac- 
tically everyone  who  passes  by  will  toss 
another  stone  upon  the  heap,  convinced 
that  he  is  making  a contribution  toward 
the  eternal  repose  of  the  one  whose  life 
had  been  so  suddenly  wrenched  from 
his  grasp.  Thus,  the  tomb  stone  (or 
stones)  became  a means  of  protecting 
the  living  from  the  ill-intentions  of  the 
dead. 

Another  prevalent  concept  was  that 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  upon  aban- 
doning the  decaying  body,  took  up 
residence  in  the  stone.  Hence,  such 
stones  began  to  be  known  as  the  homes 
of  the  dead.  Eventually,  this  led  some 
tribes  to  the  belief  that  their  ancestors 
inhabited  certain  stones  and  that  these 
dwellings  of  departed  forbears  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  richly  fertilize  the 
earth  and  even  to  make  fertile  women 
who  suffered  from  sterility.  These  were 
called  “rain-stones”  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  ancestral  magic  was 
such  that  it  could  produce  rain  at  will. 
There  are  still  areas  where  young 
couples  pray  before  the  huge  boulders 
of  some  prehistoric  monument  in  order 
to  obtain  the  gift  of  children.  Fre- 
quently, where  such  customs  exist,  it  is 
held  that  a sterile  woman  need  only 
touch  these  sacred  boulders  to  become 
fertile.  Likewise,  children,  by  a simple 
touch,  acquire  the  strength  to  walk  as 
well  as  an  assurance  of  good  health. 
Could  it  be  that  imperturbable,  awe- 
inspiring, magic  stones  were  not  only 
gods  to  primitive  man  but  also  hypno- 
tic, emotion-soothing  and  anxiety-heal- 
ing psychiatrists?  Reassuring  sugges- 
tion can  work  wonders  in  a timid  and 
fearful  person.  ■ 
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MrNUTE . . . 


Conservatism  makes  no  poetry, 
breathes  no  prayer,  has  no  invention, 
it  is  all  memory. 

Reform  has  no  gratitude,  no  pru- 
dence, no  husbandry.  We  are  reformers 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  in  autumn 
and  winter  we  stand  by  the  old, 
reformers  in  the  morning,  conservers 
at  night.  Reform  is  affirmative,  con- 
servatism negative. 

Conservatism  goes  for  comfort,  re- 
form for  truth. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

* * * 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  ideas  safe 
for  students  but  students  safe  for  ideas. 

— President  Kerr  of  Berkeley 

* 5f=  * 

What  is  given  in  faith  and  love  is  used 

for  the  goals  and  purposes  of  faith  and 
love.  The  charism  of  celibacy  is  con- 
cerned with  just  such  a personal  good 
and  value.  It  is  a way  of  life  undertaken 
with  a simple  Christian  “yes”  to  the 
Spirit  and  His  grace.  It  is  meant  to  be 
linked  with  and  ordered  to  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  to  intensity  and  manifest 
one’s  complete  dedication  to  the  wor- 
ship service  of  God  and  the  Church  in 
faith  and  love. 


There  was  a young  man  from  Japan, 
Whose  poetry  never  would  scan; 

When  asked  why  ’twas  so 
He  replied  ‘T  don’t  know, 

Unless  it’s  because  I always  try  to  get 
as  many  words  into  the  last  line  as  I 

possibly  can.” 

* * * 

The  amount  of  power  purchasable  with 
a given  supply  of  money  decreases  as  a 
society  acquires  a larger  supply  of 
goods  and  service. 

4:  * 

A man  usually  falls  in  love  with  the  girl 
who  asks  the  kind  of  questions  he  is 
able  to  answer. 

* * * 

A lie  is  a crime  against  the  nature  of 
man,  against  his  dignity  as  a man.  All 
sins  could  ultimately  be  reduced  to  lies. 
Christ  did  not  say  “I  am  chastity.”  He 
said  “I  am  the  Truth.”  We  have  seen 
the  lie  become  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
We  call  it  public  relations,  projecting 
an  image,  life  adjustment,  advertising, 
diplomacy  and,  when  we  want  to  ap- 
pear really  righteous,  a credibility  gap. 
The  hippies  call  it  a lie. 

— Simon  Scanlon,  ofm. 

* * 5)= 

“What  happened  to  your  finger?” 

“I  was  down  town  yesterday  getting 
some  cigarettes  and  someone  stepped 
on  my  hand.” 

* * 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood 
but  a hot  temper  heaps  o’er  a cold 
decree.  I can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 

— Merchant  of  Venice 

* * 

Self-seeking  according  to  Jesus  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  happiness. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

To  achieve  anything  worthwhile  re- 
quires the  dedicated  cooperation  of 
many  people.  The  ideal  family  doesn’t 
just  happen.  It  demands  constant  hard 
work,  cooperation  and  understanding 
from  each  member.  Even  Junior  has 
his  contribution  to  make. 

Winning  the  Stanley  Cup,  hockey’s 
most  cherished  trophy,  entails  a real 
team  effort.  Every  member  from  the 
stick-boy  to  the  sharp-shooting  forward 
must  work  and  pull  together. 

No  one  understands  better  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  to  accomplish 
something  than  the  missionary.  The 
end  result  of  all  missionary  efforts  of 
course  is  to  establish  communities  of 
sincere  Christians  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  quite  a big  task  and  requires  the 
assistance  of  many  people.  Vatican  II 
clearly  states  that  “since  the  whole 
Church  is  missionary  ...  all  the  faithful 
are  duty  bound  to  cooperate  in  the 
expansion  and  spreading  out  of  the 
Church.”  In  other  words  we  are  all  like 
the  members  of  a hockey  team,  obli- 
gated to  contribute  in  our  own  way  to 
its  success.  We  are  all  missionaries  by 
our  baptism  and  must  use  our  talents, 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  God,  to 


Scarboro^s  I 

JUNIOR  I 
MISSIONARIES  j 

I 

I 

enable  the  Church  to  grow  and  spread.  : 
Only  this  morning  I had  a very  nice 
letter  from  St.  Teresa’s  School,  Beard-  | 
more,  Ont.  I would  like  to  include  their  | 
letter  to  show  how  they  are  helping  the 
missions.  The  title  of  their  project  is  i 
called  “M.A.N.”  meaning  “Many  Are 
Needy.”  Their  letter  heads  as  follows:  j 

“This  Club  is  formed  by  grades  4,  5 
and  6,  to  help  poor  people  in  other 
countries  that  are  not  as  fortunate  as  ! 
we  here  in  Canada. 

We  will  collect  money  to  purchase 
food,  clothing,  health  needs  and  educa- 
tion for  the  poor  in  these  countries.  i 
The  money  collected  will  be  sent  to : 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  j 

Scarborough,  Ont.  i 

This  society  wlil  administer  the  funds  ^ 
in  their  missions  to  help  the  poor  in  the  | 
ways  mentioned  above.  i 

Reports  will  be  given  to  the  Club  ! 
members  every  Friday,  giving  a finan-  | 
cial  statement  and  bringing  up  any  | 
recent  development  along  the  lines  of  | 
our  purpose.  Please  take  part  and  give  | 
to  M.A.N.”  I 

Congratulations  on  , your  wonderful  I 
project  children  and  on  your  fine  con-  I 
tribution  to  the  great  missionary  work  u 
of  the  Church.  | 

Father  Jim.  I 
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Father  Chafe  gets  a laugh  as  he  is  fitted  for  beads. 


Scarboro's  Bargain  Basement 


There  were  a lot  of  cars  parked  out 
in  front  of  2685  Kingston  Road  one 
night  last  June.  If  you  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood  that  night  you  rhight 
have  discovered  that  down  in  the  base- 
ment of  Scarboro  Headquarters,  where 
the  Public  Relations  Department  is  situ- 
ated in  the  daylight  hours,  a jewelery 
sale  was  in  full  swing. 

Crowds  of  people  milled  around  the 
tables  and  enjoyed  the  informal  atmos- 
phere that  was  generated  by  the  bright 
colourful  decorations  on  the  walls  and 


the  attractive  display  of  jewelry  and 
other  odds  and  ends  that  Mrs.  Emma 
Gauthier  and  her  team  of  workers  had 
set  up  especially  for  that  one  night. 

It  was  number  ten  in  a series  of 
jewelry  sales  which  have  been  success- 
fully conducted  by  the  lay  staff  in  the 
Scarboro  Public  Relations  Department 
over  the  past  five  years. 

A lot  of  work  goes  into  resetting  old 
necklaces  and  rings  and  brooches  which 
have  been  sent  into  Scarboro  Head- 
quarters over  a span  of  six  months. 
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You  might  find  just  the  bracelet  or 
pocket  watch,  needlepoint  or  antique 
item  that  you  have  been  looking  for 
while  browsing  around  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
and  the  staff.  It’s  real  fun  night  when 
the  lights  go  on  downstairs  about  six- 
thirty  or  seven  and  the  following  three 
or  four  hours  are  replete  with  informal 
mixing,  some  interesting  draws  featur- 
ing valuable  prizes  obtained  through 
Dominion  Store  tapes  and  a lot  of 
bargains  in  the  jewelry  department. 

People  don’t  just  rush  in  and  buy 
something  only  to  rush  right  out  again. 
They  stay  on  and  sit  around  in  groups 
sipping  tea  and  coffee  and  exchanging 
ideas.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  an  old 
world  bazaar  or  the  old  fashioned 
market  place. 

On  a good  night  as  much  as  a thou- 
sand dollars  is  realized  for  the  missions. 
Since  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  donated 
by  friends  of  Scarboro  what  would 
ordinarily  be  just  a lot  of  junk  to  clut- 
ter up  the  basement  or  a bureau  drawer 
is  converted  by  the  magic  of  Mrs. 
Gauthier  and  her  helpers  into  attrac- 
tive ornaments  and  beautiful  costume 
jewelry. 

K you  have  old  gold  in  any  form, 
broken  necklaces  and  watches,  or  even 
dental  plates,  we  can  find  a use  for  them 
here  at  Scarboro,  Our  jewelry  sales, 
which  are  held  in  June  and  December, 
are  becoming  well  known  and  regularly 
draw  large  crowds.  If  you’re  in  the 
neighborhood  drop  in  and  meet  the 
gang.  But  if  you  live  too  far  away  to 
drop  in  take  some  time  to  look  around 
your  house  for  old  jewelry  and  other 
items  that  you  are  no  longer  using. 
Such  windfalls  as  we  have  received 
over  the  years  can  help  to  support  our 


work  in  eight  different  countries  around 
the  world.  Do  your  bit  for  the  missions 
and  pack  up  that  box  today  and  mail 
it  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 


Faustina  MacKenzie,  long-time  Scarboro  mainf 
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Informal  groups  gather  for 
coffee  and  a chat. 


waits  on  “customers.” 


Getting  a last  minute  ticket  on  the  prizes. 


Some  even  brought  lunch 
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A 

RIVER 

HAS 

MANY 

MOODS 


Generally  current  is  measured  in 
milliamperes,  or  mils  for  short. 
But  out  in  the  parishes  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  current  is  always  meas- 
ured in  height  over  the  bridge. 

I remember  in  Monte  Plata  seeing 
debris  caught  in  a fence  at  high  water 
— 22  feet  over  the  concrete  bridge. 

In  our  own  territory,  of  the  many 
streams  and  rivers  the  Ozama  is  one  to 
be  reckoned  with,  as  it  rises  rapidly  and 
spreads  over  a wide  area,  inundating 
immense  sections  of  its  banks,  deposit- 
ing many  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  and 
carrying  trees  along  like  matchwood  in 
flood  time.  And  flood  time  comes  with 
just  about  any  real  heavy  rain. 

At  the  entrance  to  La  Cuava,  there  is 
a new  concrete  bridge  over  the  Ozama. 
The  bridge  is  quite  long,  maybe  six 
spans,  and  has  been  under  water  a half 
a dozen  times  since  it  was  erected  just 
this  year.  When  it  floods,  the  road  to 
the  bridge  goes  under  water  for  maybe 
200  feet  on  each  side,  leaving  a deposit 
of  porridge-like  mud,  which  stays  that 
way  for  days  after  the  river  has 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

dropped. 

One  Sunday  morning  I was  standing 
outside  the  church  after  hearing  a few 
dozen  confessions  when  the  altarboys 
rang  the  bell.  I was  astounded  to  note 
that  the  roaring  of  the  river  near  a mile 
away,  was  audible  above  the  din  of  the 
bells. 

It  happened  that  I was  going  to 
Yamasa  that  Sunday,  so  I enquired  of 
people  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  bridge,  how  was  the  current.  They 
replied  that  it  was  to  a man’s  shoulder 
over  the  bridge.  After  Mass  and  bap- 
tisms and  a marriage,  I went  down  to 
look  at  the  river  and  the  bridge  was 
now  in  use  — a horse  and  rider  were 
crossing,  but  you  couldn’t  see  much  of 
the  horse  so  there  were  several  feet  of 
water  over  the  bridge.  Since  the  rain 
had  stopped  during  the  night  and  the 
river  was  steadily  dropping,  by  2:00 
p.m.  I was  able  to  cross,  with  only 
about  eight  inches  or  so  of  water  over 
the  bridge. 

The  church  here  is  in  a very  rustic 
area  and  people  from  the  next  village 
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have  farmland  near  it.  One  of  these  was 
Patricio  de  la  Cruz,  a fine  old  fellow, 
on  the  executive  of  the  biggest  of  the 
men’s  organizations  in  the  parish,  a 
man  one  speaks  of  as  ‘'the  best  of  the 
best,”  a man  of  integrity  — responsible, 
obliging,  dependable  and  very  quiet. 

Recently  Patricio  was  returning  to 
Esperalville  after  a day’s  work  at  his 
farm  here  and  was  overtaken  by  rain. 
He  waited  in  a house  alongside  the 
bridge  and  when  it  was  very  dark, 
deciding  that  the  rain  had  let  up  about 
all  it  was  going  to,  set  out  to  cross  the 
bridge  which  by  now  was  under  water 
but  not  real  deep. 

No  one  knows  what  happened  as  no 
one  else  was  crossing.  It  was  dark  and 
he  was  alone  on  foot,  not  mounted,  as 
was  his  custom.  The  bridge  has  low 
concrete  walls  with  sluices  through 
them  every  few  feet,  so  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  walk  off  the  bridge 
by  mistake,  even  though  one  could  lose 
one’s  sense  of  direction  away  out  in  the 
middle  of  that  lake  in  the  dark.  Maybe 
a tree  coming  down  fifty  or  seventy 
feet  from  land  carried  him  off  the 
bridge  and  into  the  torrent.  We  don’t 
know. 

The  whole  community  was  roused  to 
start  a search  when  he  did  not  return 
home  and  his  body  was  found,  caught 
in  a waterfall,  a few  miles  down  river 
near  noon  of  the  next  day. 

We  all  have  our  moments  of  terror 
with  the  current  and  have  been  impa- 
tient with  the  delays  due  to  high  rivers 
and  dangerous  fords;  particularly  with 
the  Ozama,  which  must  be  crossed  and 
recrossed  at  so  many  different  places  in 
this  territory.  But  when  one  loses  a 
friend  in  a river,  it  never  looks  peace- 
ful and  friendly  again,  but  even  in  its 


meekest  moods  bears  the  resemblance 
of  a wily  serpent  winding  along,  peace- 
ful on  the  surface  but  with  death  in  its 
heart  — a thing  not  to  be  trusted.  ■ 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

CALENDAR  ENVELOPE 

We  acknowledge  ALL  mail. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  ack- 
nowledgement within  two  weeks 
please  contact  us. 
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Gas,  tires  and  vehicle  repair  are  regular 
expenses. 


PROJECTS 
HAVE  MORE 
APPEAL  BUT... 

Lawyers  shake  their  heads,  chartered 
accountants  gasp  in  disbelief  and 
bankers  throw  up  their  hands.  What 
brings  such  normally  strong-minded 
men  to  their  knees?  It’s  mostly  when- 
ever they  think  about  the  manner  in 
which  Scarboro  Mission  Society  meets 
financial  demands  from  its  eight  dif- 
ferent missions. 

Budgets  are  approved  in  January  on 
the  basis  of  gifts  and  contributions 
which  Scarboro  hopes  to  receive  from 
benefactors  and  friends  over  the  next 
twelve  months.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  investing  the  money  received 
and  using  the  interest  for  operational 
expenses.  The  demands  are  so  imme- 
diate and  pressing  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  money  to  sit  idle  in  a 
bank  vault  collecting  dust.  Somehow 


without  money  in  the  bank  the  needs 
are  met. 

Since  those  first  days  when  Father 
John  Fraser  founded  this  Canadian 
Mission  Society  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  trust  in  the  Providence  of  God  and 
the  generosity  of  our  friends  to  supply 


Churches,  chapels,  catechetical  centers  and 
rectories  must  be  kept  in  good  repair. 


free-will  offerings  and  thereby  guaran- 
tee the  continuance  of  our  work.  Our 
generous  benefactors  who  are  neither 
rich  nor  influential  have  given  us  every 
reason  over  fifty  years  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

It  would  be  wonderful  but  at  the 
same  time  highly  impractical  if  all  of 
the  money  received  could  be  directed 
to  alleviating  the  misery  and  poverty  of 
oppressed  people.  As  much  money  as 
possible  is  naturally  put  into  projects 
which  hopefully  will  bring  about  a 
more  truly  human  condition  so  that 
such  people  eventually  will  be  disposed 
to  live  the  gospel.  However  as  everyone 
knows  there  are  many  demands  made 
on  the  limited  resources  of  a Society 
like  Scarboro. 
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Horses  have  to  be  fed.  Jeeps  and  cars 
require  gas  and  tire  changes.  Rough 
roads  mean  extra  wear  and  tear  on 
vehicles  and  breakdowns  are  frequent 
and  repairs  are  an  ever  present  reality. 

Churches,  chapels,  catechetical  cen- 
ters and  rectories  must  be  kept  in  good 
repair  to  offset  the  relentless  siege  of 
termites  and  the  ravages  of  wind  and 
rain  and  the  unrelenting  rays  of  the 
scorching  sun. 

Motorcycles,  outboard  motor  boats 
and  houseboats  are  needed  for  travel- 
ling to  remote  areas.  Whether  they  run 
on  gas  or  diesel  fuel  they  can  all  break 
down  and  must  be  repaired  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Food  and  clothing  for  a hundred 


Travel  to  and  from  the  missions  costs  money. 


and  sixty  priests  at  home  and  on  the 
missions  costs  money  as  does  necessary 
travel  by  plane  or  ship  to  and  from  the 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  periodical 
leaves  in  Canada. 

Missionaries  like  other  men  get  sick 
and  old  age  has  a way  of  sneaking  up 
on  the  best  of  us.  Hospital  expenses, 
medicine,  and  decent  retirement  for  the 


older  members  who  can  no  longer  keep 
up  with  the  rigours  of  life  on  the  mis- 
sions must  be  figured  in  the  overall 
outlay  of  Scarboro’s  limited  funds. 

With  the  world  changing  so  rapidly 
producing  new  and  more  complex 
problems  to  be  solved  it  is  necessary 
for  missionaries  to  specialize  in  certain 
fields  and  to  undertake  post-graduate 
studies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible.  Such 
courses  unfortunately  are  expensive. 

These  are  some  of  the  unseen  ex- 
penses of  Scarboro  Mission  Society.  It 
would  be  entirely  unrealistic  on  our 
part  to  pretend  that  projects  such  as 
community  centers  and  the  digging  of 
wells  and  the  building  of  roads  and  the 
organizing  of  co-ops  is  the  sum  total  of 
our  financial  needs.  It  is  of  course  our 
responsibility  as  missionaries  and 
Christians  to  use  the  funds  that  you 
good  people  have  entrusted  to  our 
hands  in  the  most  beneficial  and  frugal 
way  possible.  Anything  else  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  your  trust.  We  hope  that 
you  will  see  from  these  sketchy  remarks 
that  your  concern  for  people  less  for- 


Post-graduate  courses  are  necessary  to  meet 
new  challenges. 
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The  possibility  of  sickness  is  an  ever  present 
reality. 


tunate  than  yourselves  will  always  be 
received  by  Scarboro  with  humble 
gratitude  and  used  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  spread  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
people. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  continue  to 
baffle  the  financial  experts  by  maintain- 
ing our  trust  in  God  and  relying  on 
your  unbounded  generosity  and  prayers 
to  keep  us  in  the  mission  fields  and  to 
make  our  efforts  in  those  far-flung 
regions  bear  fruit.  ■ 

Superior  General, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Dear  Father: 

Please  accept  our  donation  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  missions,  to  be  used 
wherever  it  is  most  needed: 

Name  

Address  


DARE  I LOVE? 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM,  has  just  i 
published  his  latest  book  — Dare  J 
I Love?  The  author  of  six  other  books  | 
— three  of  them  best-sellers  with  ;; 
European  editions,  Father  McGoey  is  I 
uniquely  qualified  to  write  this  book  ^ 
which  deeply  probes  man’s  almost  un- 
explored power  to  love.  : 

Father  Jack  McGoey  has  worked  for  | 
years,  in  depth,  with  poor  and  rich, 
humble  and  famous  people  of  three  cul-  | 
tures  and  races  in  China,  the  Caribbean  ^ 
and  North  America.  His  graphically  i 
expressed  ideas  open  new  avenues  to  ; 
real  human  values  and  to  what  he  calls  i 
the  highest  human  achievement — love.  | 
For  your  copy  of  Dare  I Love  write 
to:  I 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM,  i 

c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions,  [ 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  ' 

($2.25  per  copy)  | 
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MISSION  THEOLOGY 
TODAY 

By:  John  Power,  S.M.A. 


Paperback  — $3.95 
Published  by  Orbis  Books 
Maryknoll,  New  York  10545. 


For  the  first  time  in  centuries,  mis- 
sionaries find  themselves  forced  to 
explain  their  motive  and  methods  not 
only  to  others  — but  even  to  them- 
selves. 

The  average  mission  worker  — 
priest,  sister,  lay  person  — is  over- 
whelmed with  practical  problems  and 
has  little  time  for  theological  reflection. 
To  assist  them  in  this  area.  Father 
Power  writes,  with  penetrating  simpli- 
city, of  the  theological  bases  and  hori- 
zons for  mission  in  the  1970’s. 

He  indicates  the  historical  roots  of 
the  present  malaise  and  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  missionary  motives  and 
methods.  The  first  section  of  this  book 
places  missionary  activity  in  the  con- 
text of  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
Church  as  re-stated  by  Vatican  II.  In 
a second  section,  the  necessity  and 
urgency  of  the  missionary  task  thus  re- 
vealed by  scripture  and  theological 
reflection  is  applied  to  the  main  prac- 
tical problems  of  today.  It  then  exam- 
ines the  biblical  evidence  — to  show 
how  the  Old  Testament  presents  the 
missionary  ideal,  and  to  explain  why 
this  ideal  never  became  an  operative 
force  in  Israel’s  religious  activity.  A 
chapter  on  the  New  Testament  concen- 


trates on  Christ’s  attitude  to  non-Jews 
and  on  the  significance  of  the  mission- 
ary mandate  that  appears  in  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  synoptic  gospel. 

In  a second  section,  the  necessity 
and  urgency  of  the  missionary  task  thus 
revealed  by  scripture  and  theological 
reflection  is  applied  to  the  main  prac- 
tical problems  of  today. 

These  problems  can  be  reduced  to  a 
set  of  relationships,  difficult  to  estab- 
lish but  vital  to  the  whole  missionary 
movement:  the  relationship  between  the 
Church  as  unique  and  a universal 
sacrament  of  salvation  and  the  intrinsic 
values  of  non-Christian  religions;  be- 
tween evangelization  in  a strict  sense 
and  development  in  the  sense  of  Popu- 
lorum  Progressio;  between  the  young 
local  churches  and  expatriate  mission- 
aries; between  Catholic  claims  and 
ecumenical  imperatives.  ■ 

John  Power,  SMA,  is  Vicar-General 
of  the  Society  of  African  Missions  and 
is  author  of  Set  My  Exiles  Free  (Gill 
and  Macmillan  1967)  and  Look  To- 
ward the  East  (Gill  and  Macmillan 
1968).  As  a former  missionary  in 
Nigeria  from  1957  to  1960,  and  a pro- 
fessor of  scripture  in  Ireland  from  1960 
to  1968,  Father  Power  is  highly  quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  subject. 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch.  SFM 


A TIME  TO  ACT 


Were  you  one  of  the  thousands  of  eager  young  people  thumbing  your  way 
last  summer  across  our  fair  Canadiana?  If  so,  like  most,  you  set  out  with 
a bedroll,  some  light  clothes,  a little  money  and  a lot  of  courage.  But  long  hours 
on  the  road  and  a few  hungry  times  did  introduce  you  to  new  friends,  fresh 
exchanges  of  ideas  and  undoubtedly  a large  sense  of  the  delightful  diversity  of 
Canadian  peoples.  Listening  and  learning  to  share  our  thoughts  with  others  like 
this  brings  to  light  beautiful  treasures  in  human  living  with  which  our  own  lives 
hunger  to  be  shaped. 

Today  also,  a spirit  of  adventure  and  learning  characterizes  those  who  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  entering  the  lives  and  cultures  of  other  peoples  — our 
world  neighbours,  and  to  plant  among  them  new  seeds  of  hope,  love,  peace  . . . 
the  promise  and  the  challenge  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  act  of 
planting,  however,  the  missionaries  — bearers  of  this  gospel  — themselves 
become  fertile  ground  for  yet  reciprocal  gifts  of  faith,  love  and  concern  which 
these  people  have  to  share  with  us  here  back  home. 

In  this  kind  of  exchange  a mutual  respect  reigns  and  all  believers  are  able  to 
see  their  responsibility  to  be  “in  mission”  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
of  mankind.  The  Church  reaches  then  the  fullest  expression  of  her  calling  — the 
living  integration  of  all  men  as  brothers  united  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

As  Christians  we  need  to  discover  how  effectively  the  gospel  lights  up  all 
human  life,  directing  it  to  real  fullness.  Because  the  fantastic  gift  which  is  ours 
as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  is  to  bring  about  genuine  peace  and  reconciliation 
among  all  men. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  Jesus  in  his  own  missionary  zeal  was  so  excited 
that  he  instructed  his  disciples  not  to  bother  with  money  or  extra  clothes  and 
provisions  but  just  to  go  forth  proclaiming  the  miracle  of  God’s  love,  letting  the 
goodness  of  his  Father  provide  for  any  necessities. 

Today  we  are  required  to  go  forth  well  prepared  but  the  point  is  surely  clear 
. . . ours  is  a crucial  message  for  all  men  who  seek  the  truth  . . . peace,  joy,  recon- 
ciliation for  all  is  at  hand  because  the  son  of  man  has  said : “I  have  come  so  that 
they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full.”  John  10:10.  Do  you  think  for  our 
faith  we  will  find  a time  to  act?  ■ 
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I 

Contrasting 

Images 


Chester  Gabriel,  SFM 


One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  in 
all  my  experience  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  northeast  of  Brazil 
and  the  Amazon.  In  the  northeast  (best 
known  for  its  principle  city,  Recife) 
you  are  confronted  with  a whole  region 
renowned  for  harsh  droughts  which 
have  been  known  to  last  as  long  as  a 
year  and  which  are  responsible  for  un- 
told suffering  among  the  inhabitants. 
Even  as  you  pass  through  that  sector 
and  look  out  from  the  window  of  a 
truck  cab  you  are  struck  by  the  utter 
barrenness  of  the  land.  Mile  after  mile 
of  grey  coloured  landscape.  It  is  not 
even  the  familiar  “burnt  brown”  of  a 
Canadian  summer  but  a kind  of  despe- 
rate grey  in  the  grasses  and  trees  which 
conjures  up  nothing  so  much  as  ashes 
and  death.  Truly  such  land  is  capable 
of  giving  no  more.  Even  as  you  pass 
people  are  literally  dying  of  hunger  and 
in  some  places  residents  have  been 
driven  half  mad  by  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation  and  have  actually  begun 
to  attack  the  towns  to  pillage  food  from 
the  small  stores  before  hunger  could 
conquer  them  completely. 

As  the  merciless  hand  of  drought 
moved  over  the  entire  region,  families 
were  fleeing  the  scorched  land  with 
what  few  possessions  they  had  piled 
hurriedly  on  wagons  and  trucks  in  the 
hope  of  eking  out  a bare  living  in  some 
more  favored  corner  of  Brazil.  For 


The  Amazon  is  a world  of  water. 


years  the  government  has  been  strug- 
gling with  this  problem  of  drought  and 
has  introduced  an  ambitious  program 
of  irrigation.  However  so  far  the  solu- 
tion has  not  been  found  and  the  yearly 
exodus  goes  on  and  the  suffering 
continues. 

What  a contrast  such  bleak  condi- 
tions are  to  the  area  in  and  around  the 
Amazon.  The  Amazon  is  a “world  of 
water.”  You  know  instinctively  that  the 
mighty  Amazon  river  governs  and  con- 
trols everything  in  its  path.  The  Amazon 
is  like  no  other  river.  It  is  continually 
changing  its  form  for  mysterious  rea- 
sons which  are  bound  up  in  the  combi- 
nation of  geography,  topography  and 
weather  systems.  Here  in  the  Amazon 
there  are  really  only  two  seasons  — 
winter  and  summer.  Sometimes  these 
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two  seasons  are  referred  to  simply  as 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  season.  This  is 
hardly  accurate  as  you  will  observe 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  real 
seasons  are  “rainy”  and  “not  so  rainy.” 
The  Amazon  always  gets  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  rain  but  then  in  December  the 
rains  begin  to  come  down  in  earnest 
almost  every  day.  Of  course  this  brings 
the  level  of  the  river  dangerously  high. 
It  continues  to  rise  and  the  Amazon 
swells  its  banks  by  as  much  as  sixty 
feet  a year. 

Such  erratic  swelling  of  the  water 
level  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
means  that  special  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  guarantee  port  activities  and 
shipping.  It  was  the  English,  when  they 
were  actively  engaged  in  commerce 
here  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  who 
built  the  floating  docks  — docks  built 
on  large  pontoons  which  actually  rise 
and  fall  with  the  movement  of  the 
river.  It  is  on  account  of  these  unique 
docks  that  shipping  continues  unham- 
pered throughout  the  year. 

However  stable  the  docks  may  be  the 
movement  of  this  mighty  river  changes 
the  whole  face  of  the  land.  According 
to  the  local  people  it  is  the  season  when 
the  fish  come  to  the  fields.  For  the  river 
floods  over  fields  and  what  was  formerly 
pasture  becomes  overnight  a brimming 
lake  or  a fast-moving  stream. 

It  becomes  very  important  then 
where  one  chooses  to  live.  Many  people 
choose  the  lowlands  because  this  way 
they  are  closer  to  the  river  — the  high- 
way of  the  whole  region.  It  is  here 
where  transportation  passes  and  where 
most  of  the  activity  takes  place.  In 
choosing  the  lowlands  the  people  must 
build  their  homes  on  stilts  — simple 
structures  of  wood  or  palm  thatch  set 


about  three  or  four  feet  off  the  ground, 
by  means  of  long  poles.  During  the 
“dry  season”  there  is  no  problem  and 
the  people  can  visit  neighboring  homes 
and  even  journey  on  foot  to  nearby 
villages.  However  when  the  rainy  sea- 
son strikes  the  water  rises  right  up  to 
the  door  frame  and  it  is  common  sight 
to  see  people  moving  from  house  to 
house  or  to  the  meeting  hut  in  their 
slim  dugout  canoes.  And  it  is  not 
unusual  to  catch  a fish  for  breakfast 
by  simply  dropping  a line  out  of  the 
window. 

For  the  farmer  who  raises  cattle  it 
becomes  urgent  that  he  get  them  to  high 
ground  before  the  water  rises  too  high. 
This  often  means  that  he  must  lead  the 
cattle  onto  a boat  and  bring  them  to  the 
high  land  as  best  he  can.  And  there  on 
tiny  hillocks  all  along  the  river  are 
gathered  the  cattle  of  the  region  and 
soon  — all  too  soon  — they  consume 
whatever  pasture  is  available  and  begin 
to  lose  weight  and  even  die  before  fresh 
pasture  can  be  made  available. 

Even  the  appearance  of  this  mighty 
river  changes  during  the  rainy  season. 
Whereas  throughout  the  dry  season  the 
Amazon  appears  to  be  like  any  other 
river,  during  the  rainy  season  it  be- 
comes a muddy  brown  colour  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  water  reinforce  its 
surging  thrust  and  huge  chunks  of  earth 
are  literally  gouged  out  of  the  banks. 
Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  an 
entire  island  is  floating  before  your 
startled  eyes.  Whole  trees  still  standing 
erect  can  be  seen  to  hurtle  along  with 
the  raging  water.  Logs  and  tree  stumps 
too  numerous  to  count  sweep  by  in  the 
relentless  current.  To  survive  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  know  the  whims  of 
the  river  and  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
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fragile  dugout  canoe.  Without  this 
knowledge  and  without  the  accompany- 
ing skills  you  may  very  well  be  cut  off 
from  food  and  a basic  livelihood. 

Compared  to  stretches  in  the  North- 
east, life  in  Amazons  is  not  all  that  bad. 
Hunger  is  rarely  a problem  for  example 
because  there  is  fish  in  abundance.  And 
the  land  is  revitalized  each  year  as  the 
water  level  goes  down,  leaving  rich 
deposits  of  silt  on  the  banks.  The  land 
in  Amazonas  too  is  always  fresh  and 
green.  No  one  ever  dies  of  thirst.  And 
travel,  while  not  the  most  convenient 
from  a North  American  viewpoint,  is 
far  less  arduous  than  walking  which  is 
the  lot  of  the  people  in  the  Northeast. 
Yet,  strangely  enough  no  one  talks 
about  the  Northeast  in  the  hushed  tones 
that  are  reserved  for  Amazonas.  That 
harsh  merciless  land  seems  to  dare 
people  to  survive  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  advantages  of  the  Amazon. 

As  you  look  back  on  your  trek  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  you  will  be  struck 


Chester  Gabriel  (far  left)  exchanging  ideas 
with  Brazilians. 


by  the  many  contrasts.  You  will  think 
then  of  the  bustling  progress  of  the 
South  with  its  big  cities  teeming  with 
people  on  the  move  and  confronting  all 
the  modern  urban  problems  of  pollu- 
tion and  urban  development.  You  will 
find  yourself  comparing  that  to  the 
quiet  almost  slumbering  attitude  of  the 
North,  where  the  land  is  even  now 
being  cultivated  for  the  first  time  and 
the  bush  is  being  cleared  and  new  cities 
sprouting  up  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle. 
This  is  the  Amazon  and  this  is  Brazil. 
It  is  an  exciting  place  to  be.  ■ 


THERE.  IT  REALLY  WILL! 
HONEST!! 

For  a considerable  period  of  time  a good  deal 
of  mail  addressed  to  Scarboro  Mission  Society 
has  been  lost.  However,  we  are  happy  to  report 
at  this  time  that  the  Post  Office  has  recently 
informed  us  that  effective  August  18th  of  this 
year  a new  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
handling  our  mail  and  that  the  danger  of  mall 
going  astray  has  been  considerably  lessened. 

We  are  sorry  that  so  many  of  you  have  been 
inconvenienced  by  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances but  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  bearing 
with  us. 
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DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 


Order  your  Christmas  cards  early 
this  year. 


Remember  your  friends  and  help 
the  missions  at  the  same  time  by 
ordering  your  Christmas  cards  today 
from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

You  can  choose  from  our  wide 
selection: 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Golden  Splendour  (14  cards)  ..  $1.50 
Christmas  Peace  (14  cards  $1.50 
Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  . ..  $1.35 
Religious  Golden  Slim  Series: 

(100  cards  — one  design)  $6.50 


Deluxe  Madonna  available  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Polish 
Ukrainian  (20  cards)  $1.35 


Please  add  150  postage  each  box. 


WHUDDYA  MEAN  IT 
CANT  BE  DONE 

(or  all  he  needs  is  a 
toe  hold) 


For  someone  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
Thai  boxing  the  results  could  be 
little  short  of  disastrous.  Just  when  you 
are  getting  used  to  your  opponents  left 
jab  he  hits  you  behind  the  left  ear  with 
his  foot.  Not  everyone  can  do  it  but  the 
Thailander  prides  himself  on  his  high 
flying  feet. 

The  Japanese  can  perform  wonders 
with  their  feet  too.  True,  they  are  not 
as  proficient  with  the  punch  that  liter-  : 
ally  travels  right  up  from  the  floor  as  : 
their  Thai  cousins,  but  even  a casual  ' 
saunter  through  any  street  in  Japan  will 
reveal  untold  marvels  that  the  Japanese 
perform  almost  effortlessly  and  cer-  « 
tainly  unconsciously  with  their  lower 
extremities. 

Think  back  to  the  last  time  you 
watched  construction  workers  building 
a hi-rise  apartment  or  even  a house.  Do 
you  recall  all  the  scaffolding  around  the 
construction  site?  Heavy  steel  girders 
and  reinforced  catwalks  enable  con- 
struction workers  to  move  easily  around 
the  shell  at  all  heights.  In  Japan  a 
fragile  framework  of  bamboo  poles  tied 
together  with  straw  rope  is  all  that 
stands  between  the  Japanese  construc- 
tion worker  and  forty  or  a hundred  feet 
of  free  fall.  Wearing  a kind  of  a sock- 
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like  boot  with  the  big  toe  separated 
from  the  other  four  the  labourer  fairly 
dances  about  on  the  flimsy  framework. 

A man  who  makes  a point  of  noting 
Japanese  agility  informed  me  in  not 
the  strictest  confidence  that  he  once 
attended  the  circus  under  the  big  top  in 
Japan.  He  assured  me  that  the  tight- 
rope walking  and  the  trapeze  acts  had 
been  simply  breathtaking  but  that  he 
reserved  his  highest  praise  for  a little 
worker  who,  completely  oblivious  to 
the  gasps  and  murmers  of  astonish- 
ment, walked  up  a perpendicular  pipe 
to  repair  one  of  the  light  fixtures. 

I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
human  fly  act  was  just  routine  for  the 
modest  repairman  but  for  occidentals  it 


Kumo  Ni  Kakehashi 

(Don’t  lean  your  ladder  against  a cloud) 
— Japanese  Proverb. 
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is  a little  too  much  to  grasp  without  the 
reassuring  fanfare  of  bugles,  rolling 
drums  and  clashing  cymbals. 

I say  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
little  man  actually  walked  up  the  wall 
because  I saw  something  very  similar 
just  shortly  before  Christmas  four  years 
ago  in  Osaka. 

The  church  in  Osaka  has  a very  high 
ceiling  and  one  of  the  oversights  in 
construction  was  in  placing  the  lights 
too  high  to  be  changed  by  anything  less 
than  a helicopter.  I had  not  given  the 
problem  too  much  thought  until  I 
noticed  that  the  fluorescent  lamps  were 
beginning  to  flicker  and  blink  in  a most 
irregular  way.  Just  when  I was  consid- 
ering renting  the  huge  tank-like  appa- 
ratus that  the  National  Railway  uses  to 
change  the  lights  in  the  major  railway 
stations,  an  electrician  who  had  only 
recently  been  baptized  offered  to  donate 
the  lamps  and  install  them  himself  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  Church. 

It  was  the  answer  to  a prayer  but  I 
really  didn’t  believe  that  even  that  agile 
young  craftsman  who  shinnied  up  poles 
for  a living  could  make  good  inside  that 
church. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon  Mr.  Ikeda, 
the  electrician,  arrived  with  the  longest 
bamboo  ladder  I ever  saw  in  my  life. 
He  had  it  tucked  under  his  arm  as  he 
ran  in  barefoot  with  a big  grin  on  his 
face.  By  standing  the  ladder  on  end  it 
was  just  possible  to  reach  the  offending 
lamps.  However  nobody  could  climb 
up  a ladder  standing  straight  up  in  the 
air,  could  he? 

Mr.  Ikeda  unpacked  the  lamps  that 
he  had  previously  stored  under  one  of 
the  benches  and  then,  armed  with  two 
of  the  long,  white  tubes  he  handed  the 
long  bamboo  ladder  to  me  and  another 


open-mouthed  bystander.  His  instruc- 
tions were  simple  and  direct. 

“Just  hold  it  straight  up.”  And  with 
that  he  proceeded  to  ascend  into  the 
clouds.  The  floor  on  which  the  skimpy 
ladder  rested  was  slippery  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  sweat  on  my  partner’s  face 
was  standing  out  on  his  forehead  and  I 
knew  that  my  own  knees  were  knock- 
ing in  a strange  primitive  ryhthm.  I had 
visions  of  picking  Mr.  Ikeda  up  off  the 
floor  of  the  church  with  a blotter  and  a 
dustpan.  However,  in  spite  of  the  barely 
perceptible  wobble  he  was  perched  on 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  with  his  feet 
hooked  around  the  supports.  I looked 
up  and  he  was  removing  the  old  lamp 
with  one  hand  while  balancing  himself 
with  the  two  new  ones. 

“Could  you  lean  it  forward?” 

I could  hardly  believe  it  but  he 
smiled  down  at  us  and  we  leaned  the 
long,  fragile  ladder  ahead  and  Mr. 
Ikeda  leaned  back  from  his  foothold 
position  and  proceeded  to  change  the 
lamps.  He  repeated  the  process  six 
times  as  we  moved  down  the  aisle  and 
when  it  was  all  over  he  laughed  at  our 
open-mouthed  amazement. 

“There’s  nothing  to  it  with  the  right 
ladder.  Anytime  you  want  to  use  it  just 
give  me  a holler.”  And  he  ran  out  the 
door.  The  lamps  were  bright  for 
Christmas  and  would  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  flood  the  church  with  light  for 
the  next  year.  But  what  would  happen 
if  Mr.  Ikeda  were  no  longer  there  to  do 
his  death-defying  act  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I would  not  be  surprised  in  future 
Japanese  space  flights  to  see  a workman 
in  toe  rubbers  suddenly  appear  on  the 
screen  running  up  the  side  of  the  speed- 
ing capsule  to  repair  a malfunction.  ■ 
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William  Smith,  SFM,  of  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  in  1962.  Father  Smith 
has  been  working  in  Scarboro’ s Brazil 
Missions  since  1963.  He  is  presently 
engaged  in  religious  programming  and 
education  in  Sao  Paulo. 


I Remember 

It  was  a Picasso-like  painting  — a figure  of  a half  man,  half  guitar. 

Even  the  title  suggested  chaos  and  disintegration.  He  called  it 
“Ebreity.”  I met  the  young  artist,  Van  Ferreira,  not  in  some  well-lit  art 
gallery  but  on  a riverboat  one  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon. 

Van,  Amazonian  by  birth,  had  the  quiet  bronze  features  of  the 
descendants  of  the  great  chief,  Ajuricaba.  Ajuricaba,  the  noble  leader 
who  defended  his  people  till  the  end  and  then  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  intruders  leapt  to  his  death  in  the  murky  waters  of  the 
Amazon. 

Van  appeared  to  be  in  his  early  twenties.  Travelling  the  Amazon 
offers  one  a luxury  that  most  northerners  have  lost  or  can  no  longer 
appreciate  fully:  Time,  tide  and  all  kinds  of  it. 

So  we  talked,  and  as  I listened  I heard  the  voice  of  a people:  “I 
remember,”  he  said,  “when  the  first  jet  flew  over  our  village.  We  all 
looked  up  and  that’s  when  I decided  that  the  time  for  change  had  come. 
I loved  painting  and  the  priests  and  the  few  artists  that  happened  along 
encouraged  me.  “Go  to  the  city!”  That  became  my  goal.  And  so  I went  to 
Manaus.  It  wasn’t  easy  hunger,  loneliness  (the  plague  of  artists)  but 
today  I’m  happy.  I’ve  sold  a few  paintings  and  I even  manage  to  send 
some  scribblers  home  to  my  brothers.  They  too  must  reach  out.” 

Poets  and  artists  are  always  upsetting,  perhaps  because  they  are  so 
keenly  perceptive.  But  I couldn’t  help  but  dream  a little  myself  as  we 
parted.  I imagined  what  his  masterpiece  might  some  day  look  like:  An 
integrated  and  fully  developed  person.  Perhaps  that’s  what  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  meant  when  he  said:  Development  means  the  flowering  forth  of 
the  whole  man  and  all  men.  ■ William  Smith,  SFM 
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Father  Bob  Ling,  SFM, 
formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  parishes  of  Ver- 
milion and  Wetaskwin  in 
the  Edmonton  Archdio- 
cese is  now  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  area  in 
and  around  Black  Bush 
Polder  in  Guyana.  Robert  Ling,  SFM 

Father  Ling,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Yakusari,  Black  Bush  Polder  in 
Guyana  is  asking  for  your  help  in  the 
construction  of  a much  needed  com- 
munity centre  for  the  region. 

“We  really  need  a centre  here  in  Yaku- 
sari to  help  the  young  people  in  the  area 
to  develop  their  minds  and  bodies.  Our 
aim  is  to  provide  health,  adult  education, 
recreation  and  youth  programs.” 

Donations  for  the  Guyana  Community 
Centre  should  be  sent  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


COST  ESTIMATE 


Cement  (250  sacks)  $ 250" 

WHITE  SAND  $ 90 

CRUSHED  STONE  $250 

Hollow  Rectangular  Blocks  (820)  $ 125 

Hollow  decorative  tiles $ 175 

Rods  for  stirrups $ 125 

Greenhart  sills $ 40 

Rafters  and  Apex  $ 75 

GREENHART  TIES  $40 

Gable  and  boarding  \ $ 100- 

BOOR  BOARDING  $110 

Plain  galvanized  sheets $ 25 

Corrugated  Galvanized  Sheets  (Roofing)  — 

186  sheets  $ 750 

Roofing  nails $ 3 

Heavy  door  hinges $ 5 

Door  locks $ 5 

Door  heavy  tower  bolts $ 5 

Roofing  Paint  (Double  Coat)  — 26  gallons. .$  160 

MASONRY  PAINT  $180^ 

Guttering  and"dfatn  pipe $ — 50- 

Sill  bolts $ 8 

Burnt  earth $ 9 

Scantling  bolts $ 8 

Binding  wire $ 3 

Wire  nails $ 3 

■Boards  for  inside  room  : $ — 60- 

Transportation  of  Materials $ 800 

LABOUR 

(INCLUDING  SELF-HELP)  $1000 

Value  of  Land  (V2  Acre)  $250 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP  . . . Letters 


‘^NATIONALISM  IS  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  WORLD  PEACE 


While  this  statement  may  be  true  in  many  instances,  it  is 
foolish  to  regard  it  as  dogma.  Nationalism,  when  used  as 
a tool  to  unify  a people,  can  be  a good  thing.  When  it  fosters 
a spirit  of  affection  within  a state  it  may  bring  beneficial 
effects.  When  it  expresses  a genuine  love  for  one’s  fatherland 
while  extending  brother-love  outside  the  boundaries  of  that 
fatherland,  it  is  valuable. 

But  when  inwardly  directed,  when  it  refuses  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  other  states  or  blinds  itself  to  error  and  crime 
within  the  confines  of  its  own  land,  nationalism  can  be 
perilous.  “My  country  right  or  wrong’’  is  a motto  only  for  the 
insane. 

Canadians  who  brag  this  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth 
have  usually  never  seen  any  other.  Those  who  wishfully  think 
everything  Canadian  is  naturally  superior  to  anything  foreign 
can  jeopardize  our  reputation  for  fairness  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  We  should  beware  of  false  pride  by  remem- 
bering that  only  a short  time  ago  the  sun  never  set  on  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  the  United  States  — in  the  days 
before  its  stars  began  to  wane  — was  noted  for  its  boastful- 
ness of  having  the  biggest  and  the  best  of  everything. 

Nationalism  can  often  become  a narrow-minded  way  of 
observing  life  — an  extremely  dangerous  stand  in  a shrinking 
world.  A feeling  of  family  within  a country  is  good,  but  an 
attitude  of  national  superiority  is  to  be  avoided. 

Like  all  things  nationalism  is  good  in  moderation. 

— Mrs.  Anne  Beachey,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 
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CAMUS  AND  CAMELOT 
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nlike  Woodstock  which  was  a kind  of  North  American 


Camelot,  subsequent  mass  gatherings  of  young  people 
have  produced  outbreaks  of  violence  and  even  tragic  deaths 
caused  by  an  overdose  of  drugs.  And  yet  the  search  for  Wood- 
stock  continues.  Every  summer  the  roads  are  lined  with  youth- 
ful gypsies.  They  seem  to  be  hitching  a ride  to  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  They  are  leaving  behind  not  poverty  and  hunger  but 
rather  the  well  furnished  homes  of  the  middle  class. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  young  people  were  look- 
ing for  new  challenges  — new  forests  to  tame,  new  mountains 
to  climb  and  new  rivers  to  ford  but  actually  they  were  turning 
their  backs  on  affluence  and  luxury  because  somehow  it  only 
seemed  to  blot  out  the  real  value  in  life,  namely  — beauty.  The 
granny  glasses,  the  unkempt  hair,  the  lack  of  make-up  and  the 
patched  and  tattered  jeans  seemed  to  be  saying:  “Be  yourself. 
Don’t  pretend  to  be  anything  that  you’re  not  because  you  are 
beautiful  in  yourself.” 

Whether  any  of  them  had  bothered  to  read  the  works  of 
Albert  Camus  or  not,  they  were  following  in  his  footsteps.  For 
Camus  was  a man  who  could  not  make  the  leap  of  faith.  He 
saw  himself  as  an  absurd  man  living  in  an  absurd  world.  He 
didn’t  know  where  it  was  going  or  why  he  had  been  born  into  it. 

Camus  rejected  any  ethical  system  or  moral  code  preferring 
to  seek  quantity  of  experience  rather  than  quality.  He  was 
committed  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms.  He  found 
himself  dedicated  to  the  fight  against  ugliness  which  would 
interfere  with  one’s  appreciation  of  beauty. 

This  is  really  where  the  Drug  Culture  has  been  leading  for 
the  past  number  of  years.  However,  serious  young  people, 
deeply  concerned  about  life,  have  begun  to  realize  that  drugs 
which  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  also  bring  insanity 
and  often,  death.  All  of  these  results  of  course  are  ugliness  in 
the  extreme  and  so,  in  recent  months,  there  has  been  a return 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  There  is  an  authentic  effort  being  made 
to  return  to  the  basic  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
the  much  needed  leap  of  faith  which  which  will  make  this 
world  and  the  people  in  it  meaningful.  Zen  Buddhism  and  other 
mystic  religions  are  realizing  a tremendous  resurgence  among 
the  youth  because  they  have  begun  to  see  the  emptiness  of  a 
world  without  God.  ■ 
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GRAHAM 
CLARK 


Father  Ciarke  (second  from  left)  concelebrates  with  Bishop 
Guilley  and  confreres. 


“/  really  do  believe  that  Vve  found 
what  I’ve  been  looking  for  here  in 
Hopetown,  Guyana.  The  people  are 
mostly  poor  East  Indian  and  African 
farmers.  They  need  a lot  of  help  and 
guidance  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  gospel  message.  ...” 

— Graham  Clarke,  SFM 


The  youngster  had  polio.  That  was 
certain  now.  The  doctors  in  the 
Mahaica  hospital  had  given  their 
opinion  to  Father  Clarke  that  morning. 
The  boy  would  require  an  operation 
but  his  family  was  poor  and  could  not 
afford  it.  Father  Clarke  took  the  boy 
to  the  specialist  and  he  raised  the 
money  somehow  for  the  operation.  The 
boy  recovered  the  use  of  his  legs. 

Nobody  had  to  tell  Father  Clarke 
about  the  boy  with  the  polio;  he 
already  knew.  He  doesn’t  wait  for 
people  to  come  to  him  but  he  goes  to 


them.  Regular  visits  to  the  people  in 
and  around  his  parish  of  Hopetown  in 
Guyana  keep  Father  Clarke  informed 
about  sickness,  needy  families  and 
problems  of  all  kinds.  In  fact  it  was  in 
visiting  all  the  families  within  his 
parish  boundaries  that  first  convinced 
Father  Clarke  that  a hospital  was 
urgently  needed  in  the  area.  Up  until 
the  time  he  began  agitating  for  an  in- 
firmary or  a clinic  of  some  kind,  Father 
Clarke  had  been  supplying  food  and 
medicine  as  far  as  he  was  able  with  his 
limited  resources  to  all  who  needed 
such  help. 

Graham  Clarke  of  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  served  in  the  Marines  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  before  joining  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  It  was  prob- 
ably seeing  the  homeless  children  and 
the  victims  of  war  during  the  Korean 
conflict  that  have  made  Graham  want 
to  help  unfortunate  people  and  to  work 
for  their  moral  and  social  uplift.  Since 
it  is  invariably  the  children  who  suffer 
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most  during  wartime,  Graham  saw  a 
lot  of  suffering  wherever  he  looked. 
Those  who  knew  him  during  his  sem- 
inary years  will  recall  that  he  devoted 
much  of  his  free  time  to  visiting  and 
getting  to  know  the  children  in  a 
nearby  orphanage. 

Graham’s  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces  have  given  him  an  unusual  in- 
sight into  the  very  real  problem  of  life 
and  death.  He  has  somehow  sorted  out 
the  important  things  from  the  non- 
essential  things  and  he  has  never 
looked  back.  Certainly  marine  boot 
camp  and  the  rigours  of  landing  and 
taking  off  in  a fighter  plane  from  an 
aircraft  carrier  must  have  supplied  at 
least  some  of  the  stubborn  tenacity 
which  so  characterizes  this  man. 

It  wasn’t  just  a case  of  asking  the 
Government  officials  to  build  a hospital 
in  his  area  and  then  patiently  waiting 
for  something  to  happen.  No,  Graham 
is  the  kind  of  a man  who  will  camp  on 
your  doorstep  until  he  sees  the  founda- 
tion being  poured.  And  the  Govern- 
ment seeing  that  he  would  not  back 
down  finally  came  through  with  a 
fifteen-bed  hospital  in  nearby  Fort 
Wellington.  It’s  staffed  by  local  nurses 
and  Father  Clarke  doesn’t  have  to  drive 


emergency  cases  all  the  way  to  George-  ' 
town  any  more.  ; 

Father  Clarke  is  a familiar  figure  in 
and  around  Hopetown.  He  rarely 
passes  people  on  the  road  without 
stopping  to  pick  them  up  and  drive  f 
them  to  their  destination.  |; 

People  often  let  him  down  but  he  j 
can  always  find  some  reason  for  excus-  ; 
ing  them.  He  sets  high  standards  for  i 
himself  but  he  is  understanding  and 
compassionate  with  those  around  him. 

He  lives  alone  but  is  rarely  if  ever  by 
himself.  Looking  after  the  missions  of  i 
Belledrom  and  Rosignal  he  is  con-  i 
stantly  on  the  move  and  sets  a pace  that  | 
would  leave  lesser  men  gasping  for 
breath.  But  Father  Clarke  is  physically 
a strong  man  and  he  takes  activity  and 
hard  work  in  his  stride.  Convinced  that 
the  message  of  Christ  is  service,  Gra- 
ham Clarke  attempts  in  his  own  way  to  ^ 
live  what  he  preaches.  ^ 

People  who  know  him  best  say  that 
with  beggars  at  his  door  all  the  time 
you  never  know  who  will  be  sitting 
down  for  dinner  or  even  how  many.  ; 
Whatever  he  has,  he  is  only  too  willing  / 
to  give  to  anyone  who  needs  it.  Guests  * 
at  his  table  find  themselves  getting  the  ! 
best  he  has  to  offer. 
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Not  everyone  would  agree  with 
Father  Clarke’s  no-nonsense  approach 
to  the  faith.  He  teaches  catechism  to 
the  children  before  Mass  and  his  own 
personal  convictions  and  faith  have  led 
him  to  believe  that  traditional  doctrine 
and  a code  of  ethics  based  on  the  gos- 
pel are  absolutely  essential  for  living 
the  Christ-life.  He  believes  that  a priest 
should  be  an  ever  present  witness  to 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God  but  that  the 
priest  should  also  fearlessly  proclaim 
what  he  knows  to  be  true  from  the  very 
housetops.  He  doesn’t  see  his  role  as 
that  of  a sociologist  or  a counsellor  but 
very  definitely  as  one  whose  principle 
task  is  to  teach  others  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  to  animate  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  every  way  possible.  He 
has  no  great  scheme  to  improve  the  life 
of  his  people  other  than  the  gospel  but 
he  tries  to  meet  problems  as  they  arise. 

Because  he  sets  himself  such  a rugged 
pace,  Father  Clarke  often  finds  himself 
dozing  at  the  wheel.  He  has  no  office 


He’s  concerned  about  people. 


hours  but  is  on  call  day  or  night.  He 
doesn’t  often  have  an  accident  for  the 
simple  reason  that  ex-fighter  pilots 
who  have  succeeded  in  landing  their 
planes  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  car- 
rier with  all  the  stability  of  a mammoth 
teeter-totter  are  better  drivers  asleep 
than  most  people  awake.  However,  he 
recently  dozed  off  at  the  wheel  and 
broke  his  leg,  which  may  slow  him  up 
for  several  months  but  somehow  we 
doubt  it.  ■ 


IT’LL  GET  THERE.  IT  REALLY  WILL! 
HONEST!! 


For  a considerable  period  of  time  a good  deal 
of  mail  addressed  to  Scarboro  Mission  Society 
has  been  lost.  However,  we  &re  happy  to  report 
at  this  time  that  the  Post  Office  has  recently 
informed  us  that  effective  August  18th  of  this 
year  a new  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
handling  our  mail  and  that  the  danger  of  mail 
going  astray  has  been  considerably  lessened. 

We  are  sorry  that  so  many  of  you  have  been 
inconvenienced  by  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances but  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  bearing 
with  us. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

“You’re  just  in  time,”  he  greeted  me. 
“We’re  just  going  to  say  the  Rosary 
and  put  the  children  to  bed.” 

Bob  and  I are  old  friends.  We  went 
to  school  together.  Occasionally  I drop 
in  to  see  him.  I hustled  in  and  knelt  be- 
side the  table.  His  wife  arid  six  children 
were  kneeling  on  the  bare  kitchen  floor, 
each  propped  against  a chair.  Gloria, 
the  eldest,  was  just  saying  the  Apostle’s 
Creed.  Then  each  child  took  a decade. 
Five-year-old  Jimmie  missed  a few 
words  in  his  and  some  of  the  sounds 
were  muffled.  However,  nobody 
seemed  to  mind  and  I am  sure  Our 
Lady  didn’t  worry.  Susan,  the  baby, 
managed  to  upset  an  ash  tray  but  it 
wasn’t  too  much  of  a distraction. 

After  the  Rosary  the  mother  said  the 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  had 
been  saying  it  for  years  and  needed  no 
book. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  family  ever  heard 
of  Father  Patrick  Peyton,  the  Irish 
priest  who  coined  the  phrase,  “The 
family  that  prays  together  stays  to- 
gether.” However,  they  knew  the  truth 
of  it. 


They  are  grateful  to  God  for  his 
many  blessings  and  graces  and  never 
a day  goes  by  that  they  don’t  kneel 
down  together  to  thank  Him.  Let’s 
hope  that  we  have  a similar  practice  in 
our  own  families. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“We  boys  and  girls  collected  some 
money  over  the  school  year  which  we 
would  like  you  to  use  for  your  work  in 
the  missions.  We  are  also  sending  you 
some  used  stamps.” 

— Grade  5,  St.  Bernard’s  School, 
Orillia,  Ont. 


“Please  accept  this  small  donation 
from  the  students,  which  we  hope  in 
some  way  will  help  the  poor  amongst 
whom  you  are  working.” 

— Grades  4 & 5,  St.  Ursula’s  School, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Carry  the  light  of  Christ  to 
Foreign  Lands 

The  Congregation  of  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries is  a mission  agency  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada. 

Released  from  domestic  concern 
by  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  this  group  of 
women  is  particularly  adapted  to 
focus  the  missionary  concern  of 
Canadian  Catholics  on  specific 
points  around  the  globe.  By  stimu- 
lating mission  activity  at  home,  and 
implementing  it  abroad,  the  mem- 
bers sanctify  themselves,  the  world, 
and  fellow  Canadians  with  whom 
they  cooperate. 

For  further  information,  write: 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries, 

244  Church  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


. A<\  L\‘r  '• 


OUR  LADY'S 
MISSIONARIES 
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Among  the  stones,  rocks  and  boul- 
ders which  have  been  held  sacred 
down  through  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  meteorite  has  held  a very  special 
place.  The  most  famous  meteorite  is 
the  Ka’aba  in  Mecca  which  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  adherents  of  the 
Moslem  faith.  Because  meteorites  fall 
from  the  sky,  many  men  have  believed 
that  they  were  capable  of  bringing  rain. 
Wondering  about  these  very  strange 
rocks,  man’s  fantasy  led  him  to  think 
that  they  had  come  from  some  sacred 
and  extremely  fertile  “green  pastures” 
beyond  the  limits  of  man’s  toil- 
demanding abode  on  earth.  During  the 
periods  of  serious  drought,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  these  mysterious  visi- 
tors “from  heaven,”  The  Ka’aba,  how- 
ever, had  an  even  greater  significance 
for  its  devotees.  For  them,  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  world.  More  than  that, 
having  fallen  through  the  vault  of 
heaven,  the  hole  thus  created  opened 
up  a splendid  communication  system 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Another  type  of  rock  considered 
sacred  by  primitives  because  of  its 
origin,  was  one  which  had  been 
coughed  up  from  the  dark,  unknown 
regions  of  the  underworld  by  the 
powerful  forces  of  volcanic  activity. 
Many  simple  folk  concluded  that  such 
rocks  had  developed  during  a long 
period  of  gestation  in  the  “womb”  of 
mother  earth  whose  birth  pangs  took 
the  form  of  a volcanic  eruption. 

Many  long  centuries  ago,  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent,  along  with  its  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  was 
born  of  such  earth-shattering  violence. 
Even  today,  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features  is  a dormant  volcano.  Mount 
Soufriere  with  its  Crater  Lake.  Histori- 


cally, there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
erupted  in  1718.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  became  extremely  active  during  the 
years  1812  and  1902,  causing  loss  of 
life  and  widespread  devastation.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  eruption  of  1812 
took  a surprising  twist.  It  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Carib  country  around  the 
Soufriere  Mountains,  so  that  the  plan- 
tation owners  could  not  obtain  suf- 
ficient food  for  themselves  and  their 
slaves.  However,  just  a few  months 
after  new  seed  had  been  planted  in  the 
black  dust  which  covered  the  entire 
area,  an  unusually  luxuriant  harvest 
was  gathered.  The  soot  from  Sou- 
friere’s  reconstructed  smoke  stack 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Even  the  Island  of  Barbados,  about 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  east,  bene- 
fitted  immensely  from  what  had  first 
appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a rain  of 
black  pollution.  The  Barbadians  came 
to  look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  “heavenly” 
fecundity.  For  years,  thereafter,  they 
sought  out  every  small  deposit  of  this  | 

gift  from  St.  Vincent  which  gave  a i 

touch  of  magic  to  their  cultivation.  It 
came  to  be  called  “May  dust.”  ^ 

Although  this  dark,  volcanic  ash  [ 
continued  to  fall  for  some  time.  Mount  I 
Soufriere  returned  to  its  slumber  on 
May  1,  1812,  and  thus  remained  for  j 
another  ninety  years.  Some  think  it  will  I 
throw  another  tantrum  before  the  end 
of  this  century  and  for  this  reason  a | 
close  check  is  kept  on  it  at  all  times.  j 
Father  “Roily”  Roberts,  one  of  our  j! 
Scarboro  priests  who  is  stationed  in  || 

Georgetown,  St.  Vincent,  need  only  || 

look  out  his  back  door  to  make  a check  l| 
on  this  dangerous  neighbour. 

Hence,  one  can  readily  see  how 
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I Men  of  ancient  time  chiseled  their  thoughts 

I on  rock. 

I 

primitive  people  began  to  believe  that 
volcanic  rocks  possess  the  power  of 
producing  good  crops.  Another  small 
step  and  they  began  to  look  upon  them 
as  “homes”  of  the  gods  and  possessors 
of  magical  qualities.  Just  how  the  na- 
tive Indians  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
looked  upon  the  “Carib-rock”  of 
Layou,  we  do  not  know.  But,  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  what  “sacred 
stones”  have  meant  to  such  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  it  seems  quite 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  it  was 
either  a “rain  stone”  or  a “tomb  stone.” 
It  certainly  is  not  a meteorite.  How- 


ever, it  might  have  been  ejected  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic 
action.  The  beach  at  Layou  is  of  black, 
volcanic  ash.  Perhaps,  for  the  Caribs 
it  was  a sacred  “rain-stone”  and  a pro- 
ducer of  good  crops.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  also  be  a “tomb-stone” 
holding  down  the  restless,  resentful 
spirit  of  some  brave  Indian  Chief  or  of 
some  fierce  warrior  who  had  met  a vio- 
lent and  sudden  death  on  that  spot. 
Perhaps  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
“home”  of  some  long-departed  an- 
cestor. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  Jacob  gives  us  a good  example 
of  how  a stone  began  to  be  given 
symbolic  meaning  and  to  take  on  a re- 
ligious significance.  The  father  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  was  on  a jour- 
ney. The  sun  had  set.  He  decided  to 
bed  down  for  the  night,  using  a stone 
for  a pillow.  While  sleeping,  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  a ladder  stretched  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Angels  were  making 
their  way  up  and  down  the  ladder. 
Yahweh,  the  God  of  his  grandfather, 
Abraham,  and  of  his  father,  Isaac,  was 
there  “standing  over  him”  and  making 
remarkable  promises  to  him  and  his 
descendants.  When  Jacob  awoke,  he 
was  filled  with  fear  and  awe,  saying  to 
himself:  “Truly  Yahweh  is  in  this 
place.  . . . This  is  nothing  less  than  the 
house  of  God;  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven.”  Then,  Jacob  took  the  stone 
which  he  had  used  as  a pillow,  “and 
set  it  up  as  a monument,  pouring  oil 
over  the  top  of  it.”  Jacob  called  the 
place  “Bethel”  which  means  “gate  of 
heaven.” 

The  monumental  stone  set  up  by 
Jacob  was  intended,  henceforth,  to 
mark  a divine  dwelling  on  earth. 
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Although  Jacob  simply  intended  the 
anointed  stone  to  serve  as  a sign  of  the 
impressive  event  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  this  spot,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  peasant  folk  of  the  area, 
who  already  believed  in  many  gods, 
began  to  see  in  this  symbolic  stone 
another  god  called  Bethel. 


It  has  always  been  a difficult  struggle 
for  men  with  deep,  religious  insight  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  teaching 
once  it  reached  the  ears,  minds,  imag- 
inations and  fantasies  of  the  common 
people.  The  Bible  tells  us  about  the 
problems  which  Moses,  among  others, 
faced  in  his  attempts  to  keep  the  doc- 


Rocks  are  so  common  we  seldom  give  them  a thought. 
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Almost  from  the  dawn  of  creation  rocks  have 
been  connected  with  worship. 


trine  of  monotheism  (belief  in  one 
God)  as  a basic  teaching  among  the 
Israelites.  The  simple  folk  were  always 
more  inclined  to  seek  out  gods  whorii 
they  could  see,  touch  and  experience 
in  a human  way.  They  consistently 
changed  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
divine  presence  which  had  been  set  up 
by  men  of  insight  and  wisdom,  into 
incarnations  of  the  deities. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  man 
and  his  sacred  stones.  It  shows  how  the 
human  being  who  is  conscious  that  he 
is  conscious  of  himself  must  continu- 
ally develop,  clarify  and  purify  his  re- 
ligious concepts.  Just  as  the  human 
person  is  always  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming so  also  his  religion  must  be  an 
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on-going  process  which  leads  to  f 
greater-  maturation  and  deeper  under- 
standing. There  must  always  be  at  its  j 
service  men  of  true  wisdom  and  deep  1 
insight,  of  great  learning  and  with 
scientific  knowledge,  in  order  to  keep 
it  intact  and  free  from  childishness, 
magic  and  superstition. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  learned  men, 
in  every  area,  are  trying  to  understand 
the  underlying  meaning  of  such  things 
as  the  “guilt-stone”  of  the  Dominican 
“campesino”  and  his  approach  to  “El 
Santo  Cristo  de  Bayaguana”,  and  the 
original  significance  of  the  “Carib- 
stone”  of  Layou  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

In  doing  this  any  honest  man  is  in 
no  way  trying  to  belittle  and  destroy 
religion.  He  is  only  trying  to  bring 
about  a better  understanding  of  man- 
kind’s enduring  desire  to  experience  an 
intimate  and  imminent  relationship 
with  the  “Transcendant  Other”,  with  I 

“God  above  God”,  with  the  “God  of  \ 

Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob”,  with  the  || 

“God  revealed  through  Christ.”  They  [ 

are  trying  to  help  us  realize  that  the  | 

famous  phrase  “God  is  dead”  means  |; 

nothing  more  than  that  our  human  ■ 

understanding  of  God  is  no  longer  ji 

valid  and  that  we  must  seek  a more  ; 

mature  idea  of  God  as  well  as  a more  ' 

mature  relationship  with  Him.  ■ f 


If  YOU  have  not  made  a Will,  the 
GOVERNMENT  has  made  one 
for  you.  Our  legal  title: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 


j 


MINUTE... 


We  are  grateful  to  a person  who  loves 
us  because  he  has  believed  sufficiently 
in  us  to  enable  us  to  dare  be  with  him 
so  much  better,  so  much  more  affec- 
tionate, so  much  more  vulnerable, 
more  generous  than  we  would  have 
been  with  anyone  else. 

* * 

There’s  no  heavier  burden  than  a great 
potential. 

— Charley  Brown 
Peanuts 

* =i=  H-- 

In  the  Occident  it  is  inaction  rather 
than  actual  hardship  which  breeds  dis- 
content and  disaffection. 

* * 

If  we  want  to  spread  the  revolution  of 
liberty  round  the  world  to  complete 
and  reconcile  the  other  great  revolu- 
tions of  our  day,  we  have  to  re-examine 
its  moral  content  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  not  leaving  liberty  as  a 
wasted  talent  and  allowing  other 
forces,  not  friendly  to  liberty,  to  mo- 
nopolize the  great  vision  of  men  work- 


ing in  brotherhood  to  create  a world 
in  which  all  can  live. 

— Barbara  Ward 

=1<  51:  ^ 

Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

— William  Pitt 

^ 

“The  strangest  thing  happened  to  me,” 
one  gambler  told  another.  “I  arrived  at 
the  race  track  at  11:00  a.m.,  rented  a 
motel  and  got  room  number  eleven, 
and  our  son  was  eleven  years  old  on 
that  day.  Later  I noticed  the  eleventh 
race  had  eleven  horses,  so  I put  two 
dollars  on  the  eleventh  horse.” 

“And  how  much  did  you  win?” 

“My  horse  came  in  eleventh.” 

>1:  H:  * 

Hear  about  the  man  who  had  a water- 
proof, shock-proof,  anti-magnetic 
watch? 

He  lost  it. 

^ ^ 'k 

The  relation  between  religions  should 
take  the  form  of  a common  search  for 
truth.  The  missionary  should  look  for- 
ward not  to  the  destruction  of  these 

non-Christian  religions  but  to  their 

continued  co-existence  with  Chris- 
tianity each  stimulating  the  other  in 
growth  toward  the  ultimate  goal  — 
unity  in  the  complete  understanding  of 
truth. 

Things  have  a meaning,  they  carry  a 
call  from  on  high.  They  are  there  to 
remind  us  of  God  and  bring  us  nearer 
to  God.  That  is  why  Christian  love  is 
penetrated  through  and  through  with 
a desire  to  pass  beyond  creatures  by 
entering  into  their  natural  movement. 

— Jean  Mouraux, 

(The  Meaning  of  Man) 
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BAPTISM  IN 
BLACKBUSH 

i 

Jesus  said,  “All  authority  in  heaven  and  on 
j earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore, 
make  disciples  of  all  nations;  baptize  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them  to 
observe  all  the  commands  I gave  you.” 

Matthew  28:18 


Dear  brothers  and  sisters  God  uses  the  sacrament  of 
water  to  give  divine  life  to  those  who  believe  in 
him.  . . . 


I 
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I 

i 

Fr.  Ling:  I baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the 


As  Christ  was  annointed  Priest.  Prophet 
as  members  of  his  body.  . . . 


) so  may  you  live  always  May  he  make  them  always  wherever  they  may  be  faithful  members 
of  his  holy  people. 


May  you  keep  the  flame  of  faith  alive  in  your  hearts.  . . . 
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WHO  DO  YOU  SAY 
THAT  I AM  ? 


The  following  is  an  abbreviated  version 
of  Pope  Paul’s  homily  given  in  Rome 
on  the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  as 
it  appeared  in  ‘L’Osservatore  Romano’. 
Pope  Paul  commented  on  the  dialogue 
that  took  place  between  Jesus  and 
Peter  in  the  gospel  account. 

Jesus  put  this  question  to  his  dis- 
ciples: 

“Who  do  people  say  the  Son  of 
Man  is?” 

And  they  said,  “Some  say  he  is  John 
the  Baptist,  some  Elijah  and  others, 
Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets.” 

“But  you,”  he  said  “who  do  you  say 
I am?” 

Then  Simon  Peter  spoke  up.  “You 
are  the  Christ,”  he  said  “the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.” 

Jesus  replied,  “Simon,  son  of  Jonah, 
you  are  a happy  man!  Because  it  was 
not  flesh  and  blood  that  revealed  this 
to  you  but  my  Father  in  heaven.  . . .” 

The  Holy  Father,  commenting  on  the 
Gospel  reading,  dwelt  upon  the 
word  “blessed”,  which  seems  habitual 
on  Christ’s  lips,  but  which  in  the  evan- 
gelical message,  acquires  more  and 
more  an  immense,  profound,  mysteri- 
ous meaning.  It  is  the  word  that  Jesus 
addressed  to  Peter  after  the  sudden 
inspired  confession  of  his.  Peter  had 
recognized  in  Christ  the  Messiah,  the 
son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus,  ap- 
proving with  inner  exultancy  this  cry 
from  the  lips  of  the  Apostle,  says 
“blessed”  to  Peter  at  the  moment  of 
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the  profession  of  the  fundamental  act 
of  our  faith. 

Incarnation,  the  Key. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  our  religion, 
the  Pope  recalled,  is  based  on  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  on  his  mystery,  on  the 
ineffable  truth  that  he  is  a man  like  us 
and  is  God  like  the  Father.  This  union, 
which  is  called  Incarnation,  and  which 
will  give  divine  value  to  the  Redemp- 
tion, is  the  key,  the  synthesis  of  our 
faith.  It  is  a new  beatitude  that  Jesus 
adds  to  those  he  enunciated  in  what  is 
called  precisely  the  sermon  on  the 
beatitudes.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  notice  in  the  Gospel  this  union,  this 
synthesis  between  faith  and  beatitude. 
The  Pope  recalled  in  this  connection 
Elizabeth’s  greeting  to  Mary  (“Beata 
quae  credidisti”),  Jesus’  words  “Happy 
are  those  who  listen  to  my  word  and 
accept  it”  and  again  Jesus’  words  to 
Thomas,  who  had  wished  to  confirm 
the  fact  of  Resurrection  with  his  senses, 
by  direct  experience:  “Happy  are  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  believe.” 

Beatitude,  the  Pope  went  on,  is 
really  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  see 
this  word  associated  with  faith  invites 
us  to  reflection,  and  to  a comparison 
with  the  spiritual  conditions  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  in  which  the 
contemporary  world  finds  itself.  We 
have  been  accustomed  by  the  cultural 
tradition  of  the  last  centuries  to  dis- 
tinguish faith  from  rationality,  what  we 
can  know  with  our  intellectual  capacity 
and  what,  on  the  contrary,  is  provided 
by  the  Word  of  God,  which  we  must 
believe  without  our  intellect,  being  able 
to  check  it  directly,  even  if  later  some 
experiences  give  evidence  of  the  truth. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  sepa- 


rate faith  from  our  thought  and  almost 
to  contrast  the  two  terms  to  the  extent 
of  excluding  faith;  it  has  been  set  aside 
as  if  it  were  a lower  and  improper  use 
of  our  thought.  Those,  moreover,  who 
accepted  the  union  between  faith  and 
reason,  have  adapted  themselves  to  it, 
as  it  were,  without  fully  accepting  it 
with  the  inner  approbation  of  thought. 
They  have  tolerated,  rather  than  ad- 
mitted, faith.  Even  when  they  admit  it, 
it  has  seemed  a labour,  a tension,  a 
“yes”  uttered  with  difficulty  because 
someone,  the  Church,  says  that  one 
must  believe,  because  tradition,  great 
spirits,  great  doctors  and  great  saints 
have  said  that  one  can  and  must 
believe. 

Then,  in  the  last  period  of  time  — 
the  Holy  Father  added  — thought  has 
become  even  more  obscure,  also  be- 
cause the  norm  of  rigorous  philosophi- 
cal thought  has  almost  disintegrated 
and  dissolved.  Doubt,  uncertainty, 
criticism,  have  become  usual  and  nor- 
mal states  of  mind.  We  are,  as  it  were, 
on  the  threshold  of  a denial,  an  inter- 
pretation that  will  annul  or  reduce  to 
elements  deprived  of  mystery  what  we 
admit  out  of  faith. 

Period  of  Crisis. 

We  are  in  a period,  Paul  VI  said,  of 
crisis  of  faith,  which  is  further  re- 
flected in  so  many  other  fields,  that  is 
in  the  whole  life  of  our  religion,  our 
morality,  our  social  situation. 

What  are  we  to  do  — the  Pope  asked 
himself  — today  that  we  are  celebrat- 
ing in  the  apostles  the  champions,  the 
witnesses,  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  and 
of  faith?  We  will  have  to  utter  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  Oh  Lord,  let  my  faith 
be  blessed,  let  us  be  sure  of  an  inner 
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happiness,  let  it  be  the  result  of  the 
coincidence  of  truths  partly  believed 
and  accepted  from  the  Word  of  God, 
partly  tested  by  my  capacity  of 
thought;  and  let  the  result  of  the  syn- 
thesis be  a happiness,  the  happiness 
that  must  be  characteristic  of  the 
Christian,  of  one  who  still  follows  this 
century-old  tradition  that  brings  us,  in 
the  year  in  which  we  live,  the  un- 
changed message  of  Peter  and  of  the 
one  who  reports  it  to  us  at  his  tomb: 


You  are  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God. 

The  Holy  Father  spoke  of  the  gift 
of  faith  as  of  a secret  joy  that  fills  our 
hearts,  anticipating  the  joy  of  complete 
possession  of  the  truth,  of  our  com- 
plete beatitude.  The  Pope  then  wished 
those  present,  the  Church  and  the 
whole  world  to  have  the  fortune  to 
possess  faith  like  a happiness  and  to 
know  that  faith  does  not  deviate  the 
normal  course  of  our  thought.  Rather 
it  requires  it  to  be  rigorous  and  com- 
plete, and  where  thought  gives  up, 
there  we  have  the  meeting  with  the 
glorious  and  merciful  message  of  God, 
who  says:  Accept  my  word. 

We  must  repeat  here  at  Peter’s  tomb 
— the  Pope  concluded  — for  your 
souls,  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world 
which  is  seeking  for  it  and  desires  it, 
perhaps  unknowingly,  this  certainty 
and  this  confidence  of  being,  of  com- 
plete life,  that  faith  is.  We  must  repeat 
what  the  Lord  said  to  us:  Happy  are 
those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  be- 
lieve. And  we  must  repeat  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  Peter:  Lord,  I be- 
lieve that  you  are  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God.  ■ 


DARE  I LOVE? 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM,  has 
published  his  latest  book  — 

I Love?  The  author  of  six  other 
— three  of  them  best-sellers  with|lr 
European  editions.  Father  McGoey  isi| 
uniquely  qualified  to  write  this  bookjjr 
which  deeply  probes  man’s  almost  un- 
explored power  to  love. 

Father  Jack  McGoey  has  worked  for| 
years,  in  depth,  with  poor  and  rich 
humble  and  famous  people  of  three  cul 
tures  and  races  in  China,  the  Caribbeanfl^ 
and  North  America.  His  graphicallyi|r 
expressed  ideas  open  new  avenues  to||f 
real  human  values  and  to  what  he  calls 
the  highest  human  achievement — love. 

For  your  copy  of  Dare  I Love  write 
to: 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM, 
c/o  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

($2.25  per  copy) 
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HURONIA  - 1371 

Marlene  Metzger 

(Gr.  8 teacher  at  St.  Ursula’s  School  in  Toronto) 


Ossossane, 

Oct.  28, 1637. 

We  are  probably  about  to  pour  out 
our  blood  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
our  lives.  A pparently  our  good  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  has  deigned  to  accept 
this  sacrifice  from  me  in  expiation  of 
my  great  and  numberless  sins,  and  as  a 
reward  for  the  great  and  loving  work 
which  our  fathers  have  done  here.  . . . 


Jean  de  Brebeuf. 


Miss  Metzger  checks  the  findings  of  Karen 
and  Roberta. 


HOW  can  a man  be  judged?  There 
are  so  many  standards.  Some- 
times it  is  years  sometimes  miles  that 
separate  concepts  of  what  is  worthy. 
Perhaps  the  value  with  which  all  men 
can  equate  is  the  measure  of  how  much 
a man  will  do  to  live  his  belief. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  thirty-four 
pupils  of  St.  Ursula’s  school  set  out  to 
discover  the  men  of  Ste.  Marie  I.  We 
would  literally  take  their  measure. 
Equipped  with  some  knowledge  of  life 
in  seventeenth  century  Normandy  and 
with  tape  measures,  notebooks  and  a 
checklist  of  architectural  features  to  be 
assessed,  we  began  our  search  for  the 
reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  of 
Ste.  Marie  in  their  physical  achieve- 
ments. 

We  knew  that  the  first  shelters  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  modelled 
on  those  used  by  the  Hurons.  Examin- 
ing the  longhouse  in  the  Indian  com- 
pound of  Ste.  Marie  I,  we  could  see 
that  the  elm  bark,  the  outer  covering  of 
the  building,  would  have  provided  only 
minimal  protection  against  the  bitter 
whims  of  winter.  How  stuffy  it  must 
have  been  inside,  the  only  ventilation 
being  holes  in  the  roof  above  the  fire 
pits.  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  that  did 
not  escape  lay  so  thickly  in  the  air  that 
Indian  women,  working  so  much  in- 
doors, faced  the  problem  of  seriously 
impaired  vision  by  the  time  they  were 
thirty. 

At  mission  outposts  the  missionaries 
lived  with  the  Indians.  These  dwelt 
many  families  to  a longhouse,  with  lice 
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were  or  why  they  were  there. 

To  build  a little  piece  of  France 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
French  settlement  was  a staggering 
undertaking. 

We  translated  that  eight  hundred 
miles  into  more  meaningful  terms.  In 
time  alone  that  was  two  months.  In 
physical  anguish  it  was  thirty-five  por- 
tages and  fifty  places  where  loads  had 
to  be  dragged.  It  was  endless  silent 
hours  sitting  cross-legged  in  a canoe. 
It  was  a meal  of  corn  mush  before 
sunup  and  the  same  after  sundown 
with  no  nourishment  in  between,  every 
day  for  two  months. 

In  mental  anguish  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  at  any  time  they  might  be 
abandoned  by  their  Indian  guides  and 
the  haunting  fear  that  warring  Iroquois 
could  be  waiting  in  ambush  at  any 
landing  point. 

What  could  be  brought  to  Ste.  Marie 
under  such  conditions?  Necessities 
would  come,  a few  simple  tools,  some 
cooking  utensils,  seeds,  small  livestock 
perhaps.  Luxuries,  hardly  any  could  be 
provided,  no  glass,  no  fine  sheets,  no 
hangings  for  windows  or  beds  to  cut 
the  winter  drafts,  few  books,  little 
clothing. 

The  most  important  resource  of  the 
community  would  have  to  have  been 
the  men  themselves  — their  mental 
and  physical  stamina,  their  ability  to 
adapt  old  skills  and  knowledge  to  the 
limitations  of  a new  and  frequently 
hostile  environment  and,  above  all, 
their  faith  in  their  cause,  a faith  great! 
enough  to  carry  them  through  theirj 
times  of  despair. 

Since  there  were  no  beasts  of  burden 
available  to  assist  in  moving  great 
loads,  the  men  of  Ste.  Marie  used 


Gerry  Heffernan  (3rd  from  left)  of  Scarboro 
Missions  looks  on  as  Mark  helps  Tony  mea- 
sure the  depth  of  canal  water. 

and  other  vermin  as  constant  com- 
panions and  the  smell  of  smoke  and 
unwashed  bodies  perfuming  the  air. 
Bed  was  a mat  on  the  floor.  Gambling 
games  carried  well  on  into  the  night. 

Indian  food?  When  Marke  Oke  of 
our  group  sampled  the  corn  soup  pre- 
pared as  the  Hurons  of  the  seventeenth 
century  would  have  done  it,  he  under- 
stood why  Brebeuf  had  instructed  his 
missionaries  to  “try  to  eat  the  food 
they  offer  you.”  What  made  the  taste 
so  strange  to  the  European  tongue? 
Mark  discovered  that  ash  was  substi- 
tuted for  salt  which  was  not  available. 
The  French  adapted  this  and  other 
food  preparations  of  the  Hurons  to 
their  own  style  of  cuisine  when 
necessary. 

The  centre  of  operations,  however, 
was  to  be  truly  French.  It  was  to  be  a 
place  to  which  the  missionaries  could 
return  to  refresh  body  and  spirit,  so 
that  they  would  not  forget  who  they 
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Both  teachers  and 
pupils  were  im- 
pressed by  the  hard 
work  that  went  into 
construction  of 
buildings  and 
stockades. 


water  to  transport  heavy  items.  Tom 
Edwards,  Dan  O’Leary,  and  Tom 
Wiley  made  a study  of  the  canal  system 
of  Ste.  Marie  I.  The  original  source  of 
water  for  this  canal  had  been  a spring 
on  the  hill  where  Martyrs  Shrine  now 
stands. 

The  boys  measured  the  depth  of  the 
canal  trench.  How  many  cubic  yards 
of  earth  had  to  be  dug  out  by  hand? 
There  were  no  power  shovels  then. 
They  noted  that  the  walls  of  the  canal 
were  saplings,  all  cut,  peeled  and 
placed  by  hand.  The  two  locks  were 
studied.  Materials  could  be  transferred 
from  the  level  of  the  Wye  River  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  settlement.  No  mo- 
tors, no  oxen,  no  horses  helped  to 
operate  the  mechanism  of  the  locks, 
only  manpower. 

Tom  noted  that  the  canal  was  sit- 
uated so  that  its  services  were  most 
readily  available  to  the  areas  where  the 
I greatest  building  activity  was  carried 
out.  Had  the  water  of  the  canal  floated 
rafts  of  fieldstone  collected  by  hand  to 
be  fitted  into  the  walls  of  the  bastions? 
Had  it  floated  great  logs  destined  to  be 
squared  into  supports  for  the  buildings 
or  sawed  into  planks  for  walls  and 
floors? 

As  Roberta  and  Karen  studied  the 


dwelling  of  the  master  builder  they  dis- 
covered that  the  building  had  an  inner 
wall  and  an  outer  one.  The  space  be- 
tween was  filled  with  rubble  which 
served  as  insulation. 

Along  an  outer  wall  of  this  relatively 
small  building  they  counted  four  large 
squared  vertical  supports.  One  such 
timber,  they  knew,  represented  two 
hours  of  hard  physical  labour.  First  the 
timbers  had  to  be  squared  using  the 
broadaxe  then  finished  using  an  adze. 
As  the  girls  ran  their  fingers  over  the 
indentations  of  the  finished  timbers, 
they  were  aware  that  each  mark  repre- 
sented one  stroke  of  the  adze. 

Eight  large  supports  for  one  small 
wall  cost  sixteen  hours  of  unpaid 
labour.  How  many  more  hours  were 
spent  by  two  men  in  the  sawpit  prepar- 
ing planks  for  walls  and  floors  and 
doors  and  shutters?  How  much  time 
was  spent  fitting  door  and  window 
frame  without  elaborate  tools?  The 
questions  alone  provide  an  awesome 
glimpse  of  a fantastic  amount  of  labour. 
When  Roberta  and  Karen  checked  the 
hinges  and  latches  of  doors  and  shut- 
ters, they  discovered  that  metal  was  not 
often  used.  Latches  and  hinges  were 
whittled  from  wood  or  fashioned  from 
leather.  There  were  many  combinations 
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used. 

For  window  opening  shutters  were 
the  most  common  protection  against  the 
elements,  though  finely  scraped  deer- 
hides  were  stretched  across  window 
frames  in  some  areas  admitting  a soft 
light.  The  shutters  while  performing 
their  function  of  keeping  out  the 
weather  also  successfully  managed  to 
keep  out  a great  deal  of  light.  Trying  to 
read  or  write  by  firelight  or  the  dim 
flicker  of  a candle  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  frustration. 

Tony,  Mark,  Bob  and  Ken  studied 
the  Jesuit  residence  where  missionaries 
returning  from  several  months  of  duty 
among  the  Indians  could  experience  a 
touch  of  luxury.  There  the  boys  came 
to  realize  that  luxury  was  and  is  a rela- 
tive thing.  For  these  Jesuits  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  opportunity  to  be  alone  for  a 
while  in  a small  roughly  furnished  cell 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a bed 
and  a space  to  kneel.  Comfort  was  a 
bed  which  was  little  more  than  a raised 
framework  with  a hide  stretched  over  it 
to  support  a few  evergreen  branches  for 
a mattress.  Joy  might  have  been  to  hear 
French  voices  in  conversation  or  lifted 
in  a song  of  the  old  land. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  be  seen 
and  to  be  experienced  at  Ste.  Marie  I. 


The  physical  achievement  was  over- 
whelming. How  was  it  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  so  much  with  such  limited 
resources?  We  know  from  records  that 
there  were  never  more  than  about  sixty 
people  in  the  settlement  at  any  time,  i 
Profit  was  not  the  motive.  Jesuits  and 
Donnees  gave  freely  of  themselves  with 
no  thought  of  reward.  The  hardships  ' 
and  risks  were  too  great  and  material 
rewards  too  small  to  lure  the  profiteers.  ' 
We  decided  that  only  men  with  a ' 
strong  belief  in  an  ideal  could  endure.  I 
Their  ideal  was  the  Christian  way  of  ' 
life.  It  was  something  they  wished  to  f 
live  not  just  profess.  So  they  came,  withl  t 
great  love  for  humanity  to  teach,  toi 
share  joys  and  sorrows,  to  aid,  to  com-l  1 
fort,  to  bring  what  they  believed  to  bei  s 
a better  way  of  life  to  the  Huron  nation!  i 
They  did  this  not  by  force,  but  using  the!  f 
gentlest  persuader  — example.  i 

So  we  had  measured  our  men,  and  e 
we  did  not  find  them  wanting.  I 

When  man  is  doing  what  he  believes  : ii 
is  right,  his  spirit  is  indomitable.  Theii  ' 
bodies  were  destroyed;  their  buildings  o 
perished  in  flames.  The  spirit  of  theii  ti 
mission  is  still  with  us,  an  example  ol  n 
the  heights  to  which  man  can  lift  him-  i a 
self  in  the  pursuit  of  a cause  he  believes  l\. 
to  be  true.  ■ 
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Departure 

Ceremony 


Lt.  to  rt:  Gary  McDonald,  Terry  O’Toole,  prepare  to 
leave  for  Mexico. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  there  was  a Departure  Ceremony  held  in 
the  Seminary  chapel  for  two  of  our  students  studying  for  the  priesthood. 
Terry  O’Toole  from  Peterboro  and  Gary  McDonald  from  Harrison’s  Corners, 
Ontario,  are  presently  in  Mexico  studying  Spanish.  Within  two  months  they  will 
join  The  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  then  for  approximately 
two  years  they  will  begin  a new  phase  of  their  training. 

As  missionaries  from  Canada,  they  go  to  live  with  the  Dominican  people  and 
through  mutual  experiences  they  will  seek  out  and  discover  how  Christ  is  present 
in  the  culture  and  customs  of  those  people.  We  realize  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  a man  or  woman  who  has  never  left  Canada  to  see  and  feel  how 
others  live  and  think.  It  is  only  when  representatives  of  two  cultures  come 
together  and  share  work,  and  a life  style  that  there  is  even  hope  for  under- 
standing and  trust.  This  is  what  will  be  expected  of  Terry  and  Gary,  and  from 
the  experience  of  others,  they  will  be  enriched  by  their  sharing  the  life-style  of 
the  Dominican  people. 

Our  world  is  composed  of  so  many  peoples,  each  winding  their  way  along 
life’s  road,  seeking  to  somehow  understand  the  mystery  of  life  itself.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  Jesus  the  son  of  man  came  down  this  same  road.  He  lived  and 
moved  among  us  — a pilgrim  like  ourselves  — teaching  and  urging  his  people  to 
free  themselves  from  the  chains  of  superficial  concerns  and  to  search  for  the 
ultimate  truth.  He  revealed  that  all  important  truth  by  being  at  all  times  ...  in 
everything  he  did  and  said  — the  clear  and  unmistakable  presence  of  God.  And 
Jesus  continues  to  invite  peoples  today  as  he  did  then:  “Come  live  in  me,  as  J live 
in  the  Father.” 

Christians  believe  that  Christ  is  present  among  all  men  through  every  period 
of  history  ...  in  every  time  and  place.  Christians  make  no  claim  to  complete  and 
total  possessing  of  Him.  For  Christians  know  that  Christ  comes  to  enlighten  all 
men  everywhere.  Jt  follows  then  that  we  must  seek  Him  in  the  creeds,  cultures 
and  customs  of  people  not  only  in  North  America  but  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  wherever  man  walks  life’s  road.  ■ 


Gus  Roberts,  SFM;  Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 
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THE 

STRANGER 
IN  OUR 
MIDST 


“The  Outsider” 


It  was  the  feast  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. That  old  familiar  parable  along 
with  the  other  Scriptural  readings  of  the 
Mass  started  me  thinking  about  the 
missionary  nature  of  the  Church  in  a 
new  light.  It  might  not  have  jelled  for 
me  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sad  case  of 
the  two  American  Baptist  missionaries 
who  were  slain  in  their  sleep  recently  in 
the  Dominion  Republic.  Outside  their 
home  stood  their  car  with  the  words, 
“Death  to  the  foreign  traitors”  painted 
on  the  side. 

I wonder  if  those  ominous  words  do 
not  express  a latent  feeling  in  all  human 


Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


nature  towards  the  foreigner.  To  be  an  = 
outsider  is  to  be  misunderstood  and; 
even  suspect. 

Here  in  Japan  we  who  are  not  Japa-,! 
nese  are  called  outsiders.  It  is  disturb-j 
ing  and  even  threatening  to  think  about. ^ 
In  Our  Lord’s  parable,  the  Goodf 
Samaritan  was  neighbour  to  a stranger? 
and  not  only  that  but  neighbour  to  a? 
foreigner  who  openly  despised  him.' 
Jesus  used  this  beautiful  story  to  illus-i 
trate  that  Christian  love  is  not  narrow* 
and  insular  but  universal  and  all-i 
embracing.  ‘ 

The  Apostle,  Paul,  enlarging  on  that; 
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same  theme  insisted  that  there  was  no 
longer  Jew  or  Greek,  male  or  female, 
master  or  slave  but  that  all  of  us  were 
somehow  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

All  of  us,  quite  naturally,  love  our 
own  families  and  appear  to  be  willing 
to  extend  that  love  to  a small  circle  of 
friends.  It  is  those  people  within  that 
relatively  narrow  orbit  of  love  who  are 
really  important  to  us.  When  these 
people,  who  are  close  to  us  by  the  bond 
of  blood  or  friendship,  need  our  help, 
no  sacrifice  is  too  much  or  no  effort  is 
too  great  if  we  can  only  help  to  relieve 
a bad  situation.  But  outside  that  web  of 
kinship  and  friendship  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  even  notice  our  troubled 
neighbour  at  all  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
extend  ourselves  further  than  a vague 
feeling  of  sympathy.  Our  excuse  for 
this  indifferent  response  seems  valid 
enough. 

After  all  do  we  not  all  have  troubles  of 
our  own?  But  in  fact  it  comes  down  to 
the  simple  fact  that  people  outside  our 
circle  just  don’t  mean  that  much  to  us. 

If  the  stranger  is  also  a foreigner  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  our  indifference 
may  develop  into  hostility.  Our  Lord 
warned  us  of  our  tendency  to  see  the 
speck  in  our  neighbour’s  eye  while  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
beam  in  our  own.  This  certainly  seems 
to  hold  true  whenever  we  compare  our 
own  cultural  traits  with  those  of  an- 
other race.  We  invariably  tend  to  mini- 
mize our  own  failings  while  steadily 
magnifying  the  defects  of  cultures  we 
do  not  fully  understand. 

How  often  we  hear  indignant  voices 
raised  against  injustice  and  oppression 
which  are  only  too  obvious  in  some 
countries.  The  harsh  tones  soften 
almost  to  a whisper  when  the  same 


crimes  are  attributed  to  ourselves.  Yes, 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  we  have  two 
distinct  measuring  rods  when  it  comes 
to  the  outsider  up  against  our  own.  It  is 
just  this  one-sided  insular  view  which 
makes  each  race  feel  superior  to  the 
next.  This  smug  satisfied  feeling  often 
makes  the  outsider  appear  menacing 
and  even  dangerous  and  unstable.  After 
all,  the  outsider,  because  he  is  outside 
could  never  be  like  us  — “perfect  in 
every  way’’.  Upright  trustworthy, 
peace-loving  humanitarians  that  we  are 
in  our  own  eyes,  we  look  suspiciously 
at  those  who  express  themselves  in  a 
different  way  and  hold  out  objectives 
and  goals  which  seem  to  run  contrary 
to  our  own. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  indif- 
ference can  be  fanned  into  hatred  and 
discrimination  when  races  meet  as 
rivals  rather  than  as  brothers  and 
friends. 


Because  he’s  different.  . . . 
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We  all  know  from  living  in  the  world 
that  sin  and  division  are  very  much  in 
evidence.  The  Word  of  God  so  often 
points  out  that  our  human  love  is  nar- 
row and  confined.  Our  Lord  jolted  our 
complacency  by  reminding  us  that  it 
was  a small  thing  to  love  only  those 
who  love  us.  According  to  Jesus  even 
the  pagans  do  that  much.  Christ  be- 
came a man  and  lived  among  us  to  heal 
the  divisions  in  our  human  nature  and 
to  expand  our  capacity  to  love. 

The  aim  of  mission  is  to  establish  the 
the  Church  as  a sign  of  salvation  wher- 
ever that  sign  is  not  visible.  The  sign 
of  salvation  is  unmistakable;  it  is  God’s 
universal  love.  God  is  not  just  the 
Father  of  one  particular  people  but  of 
all  people  everywhere.  God  loved  all 
men  and  women  equally.  This  has  far- 
reaching  effects  for  mankind.  It  de- 
mands that  we  love  each  other  as 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Such  unselfish  love  cannot  be  real- 
ized without  Grace.  The  work  of  Grace 
is  to  enable  us  to  heal  wounded  and 
divided  humanity  and  to  elevate  our 
human,  insular  love  to  the  selfless  love 
of  God. 
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Fr.  Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  and  friend. 


I,  as  a Canadian  working  as  a mis-  ! 
sionary  in  Japan,  honestly  feel  that  my  < 
foreigness  — my  strangeness  — my 
alienation  is  really  one  of  my  greatest  ■ 
assets.  For  foreigness  divides  people!  It  1 , 
creates  ghettoes  and  walled  cities.  For-  | 
eigness  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  j | 
gospel  message.  I used  to  think  at  one  ( 
time  that  my  main  task  as  a missionary  ( 

in  Japan  was  to  convert  the  Japanese  ( 

to  Christianity.  Now  1 feel  that  my 
chief  role  is  to  overcome  the  division, 
particularism  and  sin  within  myself  so 
that  I may  become  for  others  a sign  of 
what  they  are  meant  to  be  and  of  the 
power  that  God’s  Grace  can  give  them.  ^ 
And  so  I am  an  outsider  struggling  to 
get  inside.  This  strikes  me  as  the  driv-  1 ( 
ing  force  of  Christianity.  This  effort  to  i ( 
gain  a foothold  is  the  special  sign  of  the  ! ( 
Church.  The  Church  like  her  founder  | J 
should  be  moving  outside  the  narrow,  F 
restricting  boundaries  of  human  nature  ( 
continually  seeking  a crack  in  the  de-  ! 
tenses  so  that  the  Light  of  the  World  1 1 [ 
can  shine  in  and  draw  those  huddled  ^ £ 
inside  out  into  the  wide  world  filled  to  j y 
overflowing  with  lonely,  neglected  out-  • 
siders.  ■ !; 


Missionaries  in  Japan  — outside  trying  to 
get  in.  . . . 


UP  WITH  YOU? 

This  Christmas  order  your  cards 
early  before  events  have  you  on  the 
run.  No  sense  chasing  around  at  the 
last  minute.  Remember  your  loved 
ones  and  help  support  the  missions 
by  ordering  your  Christmas  cards 
now,  from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

You  can  choose  from  our  wide 
selection: 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Golden  Splendour  (14  cards)  $1.50 
Christmas  Peace  (14  cards)  $1.50 
Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  $1.35 
Religious  Golden  Slim  Series: 

(100  cards  — one  design)  $6.50 

Deluxe  Madonna  available  In 
English,  French,  Italian  Polish, 
Ukrainian  (20  card)  $1.35 

WWW 

Please  add  150  postage  each  box. 


KAMIKAZE 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

If  you  ever  visit  Japan,  the  chances 
are  that  one  of  the  first  words  you 
will  learn  in  the  Japanese  language  is 
“kamikaze”.  After  speeding  through 
heavy  traffic  from  the  airport  to  your 
hotel  and  jockeying  with  streetcars, 
buses,  fruit  vendors  and  weaving 
bicycles,  you  will  be  clutching  your 
hands  over  your  eyes  as  you  cower 
under  the  glove  compartment  of  the 
taxi.  In  the  meantime  the  cab  driver 
has  successfully  outmanoeuvered  a tan- 
dem truck  by  a thin  coat  of  paint  and 
is  presently  straddling  the  street-car 
tracks  as  he  tools  the  cab  like  an  amphi- 
bian in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  street 
car  with  no  possible  opening  in  the 
solid  bumper  to  bumper  traffic.  He’ll 
make  it.  You  might  not . . . but  he  will! 
As  you  wipe  the  perspiration  from  your 
brow  and  fumble  in  your  pocket  for 
some  change,  relishing  the  feel  of  solid 
ground  beneath  your  feet  and  yet  not 
able  to  control  the  quivering  of  your 
limbs,  you  hear  a voice  at  your  elbow 
muttering:  “KAMIKAZE!” 

On  the  ski  slopes  of  Japan,  “Kami- 
kaze” has  an  even  more  ominous 
meaning.  A kamikaze  skier  is  one  who 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  execute  a 
turn  and  yet  insists  on  steaming  down 
the  steep  slopes,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  contact  with  another  skier 
will  bring  him  to  a stop.  It  does!  Need- 
less to  say  the  doctors  who  set  bones 
have  never  had  it  is  good! 

Twenty  years  ago  the  term  “kami- 
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kaze”  was  not  a term  of  derision.  It 
was  the  last  desperate  move  of  a nation 
that  knew  the  end  was  in  sight.  Young 
men  in  single-engined  planes  took  off 
from  bases  in  Japan  never  to  return.  It 
was  to  be  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
Emperor  and  for  Japan.  But  just  in  case 
some  of  the  pilots  did  not  feel  that 
same  devotion  to  duty  that  their  leaders 
felt,  the  landing  gear  was  removed 
from  the  plane. 

The  very  first  time  that  the  word 
“kamikaze”  was  ever  used  in  Japan  was 
in  1281.  The  Mongols  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Kublai  Khan,  came  to  Japan  on 
a joint  armada  of  Korean  and  Chinese 
ships.  The  invasion  forces  numbered 
150,000  men.  It  was  the  greatest  over- 
seas expedition  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  With  a superior  army  and  supe- 
rior weapons  the  Mongols  seemed 
destined  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
Japanese.  However  with  little  stinging 
attacks  by  small  Japanese  vessels,  the 
feudal  knights  of  Japan  managed  to 
hold  the  Mongols  off  the  shore.  And 
then  there  was  a typhoon!  The  strong 
winds  and  rain  and  waves  crushed  the 
Mongol  forces  and  destroyed  the 
armada.  To  the  Japanese  that  wind  was 
a Divine  Wind.  It  was  “Kamikaze!” 
That  kamikaze  had  protected  the  land 
of  the  gods  from  the  invader. 

I think  you  will  agree  that  the  dete- 
rioration of  this  word  in  Japanese  usage 


is  indicative  of  the  times.  During  the 
war  the  Japanese  people  were  steeped 
in  Shinto  (the  way  of  the  gods).  They 
were  constantly  being  reminded  that 
Japan  was  invincible.  All  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  nation  was  assembled  and 
used  as  a clever  propaganda  tool  to 
tune  the  nation  to  a fever  pitch.  They 
were  asked  for  heroic  sacrifice  and  self- 
/ess  determination  to  win  the  victory. 

When  Japan  was  defeated  the  old 
ideas  were  scrapped.  Young  people 
grew  up  in  a vacuum.  The  old  idea  of 
an  invincible  Japan  had  given  way  and 
at  last  the  Japanese  were  open  to  new 
ideas.  Unfortunately  the  scepticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  seeped  into 
Japan  and  some  scholars  group  all 
religions  into  a huge  myth.  Disillu- 
sioned, discouraged  and  looking  for 
something,  many  Japanese  embraced 
Christianity  after  the  war.  The  gods  of 
mythology  had  failed.  The  new  Kami- 
kaze was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  that 
was  moving  them  to  seek  the  God-man 
Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  operating  in 
Japan  but  it  is  a decision  that  must  be 
made  by  each  and  every  individual.  ■ 
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Fr.  Longard  Anthony  MacLean,  SFM, 
dained  for  Scarboro  Missions  in  1961 . 
of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  was  or- 
Following  ordination  Father  MacLean 
was  assigned  to  the  Society’s  Philippine 
Mission  where  he  worked  until  1968. 
He  is  presently  House  Superior  at 
Scarboro  Headquarters  and  engaged  in 
part-time  parish  work. 


I Remember 

It  was  back  about  the  time  the  astronauts  were  circling  the  moon  for 
the  first  time.  I was  in  the  Philippines  but  everything  that  I heard 
from  Canada  was  concerned  with  the  men  in  the  capsule  orbiting  the 
moon. 

One  night  I stopped  to  talk  to  a farmer  still  working  in  his  field.  It 
was  a beautiful  night  and  the  full  moon  was  shining  down  and  lighting 
up  the  whole  area.  The  moon  didn’t  look  any  different  but  I couldn’t  get 
it  out  of  my  mind  that  man  was  actually  way  out  there  drifting  around 
that  big  silver  sphere  which  has  been  rhymed  with  June  and  spoon  for 
so  long  that  it  has  become  the  badge  of  young  lovers.  And  so,  I remarked 
to  the  old  man:  “Just  think,  way  out  there  man  is  going  around  the 
moon.”  He  didn’t  seem  to  hear  me  and  only  gave  a kind  of  a grunt  and 
so  I pressed  on:  “It’s  amazing  to  think  it  only  took  three  days  for  the 
astronauts  to  get  way  out  there.” 

The  farmer  looked  at  me  and  then  he  looked  at  the  moon  and  then 
he  scratched  his  head  and  said:  “What  took  them  so  long?” 

I got  to  thinking  about  what  he  said  after  I recovered  from  my  initial 
shock  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  just  possibly  that  Filipino  farmer  is 
really  closer  to  the  moon  than  most  of  us  will  ever  be.  After  all,  he  is  in 
constant  communion  with  the  moon.  He  plants  according  to  its  cycle;  he 
fishes  according  to  its  tides  and  he  works  at  night  under  its  generous 
light.  Come  to  think  of  it  the  Filipino  farmer  doesn’t  have  to  go  out  into 
space  to  discover  it.  So  often  our  modern  artificial  world  makes  the  most 
beautiful  and  obvious  things  of  nature  remote  and  even  invisible.  ■ 

Longard  MacLean,  SFM 
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NOT  A 
HALF-SOLE 
BUT  A SOUL- 
BROTHER 


Through  our  monthly  magazine  we  at  Scarboro  hope  to  be  able 
’ to  bring  you  into  closer  contact  with  real  people  who  have  real 
problems.  We  hope  that  these  “brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ’’  will 
sometimes  provide  helpful  insights  into  your  own  problems. 

For  surely  it  is  in  this  mutual  sharing  of  the  human  experience 
and  the  many  and  varied  contacts  with  God  that  will  one  day  unite 
us  all  and  break  down  the  walls  that  divide  us. 

You  can  help  us  carry  on  our  work  of  Christian  witness  by  using 
your  calendar-envelope  each  month.  It’s  your  way  of  saying, 
“I  care.” 


DECEMBE^^J^ 


A CENTURION  REMEMBERS  ’ 

For  nearly  thirty-five  years  I’ve  served  as  a soldier  in  the  | 
Roman  Empire.  All  that  time  I’ve  been  on  duty  here 
in  this  dusty,  stinking  place  called  Palestine.  I enlisted 
back  in  the  days  of  Caesar  Augustus  and  just  kept  re- 
enlisting. 

No  man  in  the  garrison  has  been  posted  here  as  long 
as  I and  I’ve  come  to  know  these  Jewish  people  as  well  as 
any  outsider  can.  They’re  proud,  stubborn  and  resentful, 
he  things  our  Roman  occupation  has  brought  to  them  and 
they  hold  a strange  belief  in  a god  called  Yahweh  and  aren’t  even  courteous 
enough  to  offer  a pinch  of  incense  at  the  altar  of  Tiberius. 

Nothing  starts  them  rioting  faster  than  a religious  row  and  they’re  the  most 
excitable  fanatics  in  the  world.  We  conquered  their  land,  but  we’ll  never  win  their 
loyalty.  Every  year  they  pack  Jerusalem  for  their  religious  festivals,  just  as 
they’re  doing  now.  One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  with  them  is  that  they  keep 
believing  some  old  prophecy  that  their  soothsayers  and  oracles  made  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

Big  as  these  crowds  are  today,  they’re  not  as  bad  as  those  I remember  back  in 
the  early  days  of  my  service  out  here.  The  first  garrison  I was  assigned  to  was  a 
little  outpost  a few  miles  south  of  here  in  a town  called  Bethlehem.  That  was  the 
year  when  Caesar  Augustus  decreed  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  I was  on 
guard  duty  one  night  patrolling  the  old  gate  and  about  midnight  something  very 
queer  happened:  a strange  light  shone  on  the  hill  where  shepherds  watch  over 
their  flocks.  And  then  I heard  beautiful  music,  as  if  a choir  were  singing! 

A short  time  later  some  shepherds  came  to  the  gate  wanting  to  offer  gifts  and 
homage  to  the  newborn  saviour,  their  Messiah.  The  captain  of  the  guard  detailed 
me  to  follow  them  and  see  what  they  were  up  to.  Can  you  imagine  where  they 
went?  To  the  stable  back  of  the  inn.  A peasant  couple  was  staying  there  and  the 
girl  had  just  had  a baby.  The  shepherds  went  over  to  the  manger  where  the 
mother  had  laid  the  child,  and  then  they  knelt  and  worshipped  him. 

All  that  was  nearly  thirty-three  years  ago,  but  I can  still  see  that  holy  scene  as 
clearly  as  I could  that  wintry  night;  the  dim  light  of  the  stable,  the  beautiful 
mother  sweetly  singing  to  her  infant  son,  the  simple  dignity  of  her  husband  and 
the  awe-struck  devotion  of  the  shepherds.  As  I stood  in  the  stable  yard  watching 
all  this,  I knew  as  surely  as  I’ve  ever  known  anything,  that  I was  seeing  something 
perfect  — beauty,  humility,  love  and  peace  — all  perfect. 

I’ve  often  wondered  whatever  became  of  that  little  family.  I hate  to  think  of  it, 
but  there’s  a terrible  chance  the  baby  was  slaughtered  when  mad  old  Herod 
started  killing  infants.  Too  bad.  This  world  could  use  a Saviour.  I had  the  same 
thought  on  duty  this  afternoon.  We  crucified  three  men,  two  thieves  and  a quiet, 
gentle  fellow  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  he  was.  ■ 
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The  Cry  of  the  Unborn  Child  | 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Jesus  was  born  in  a crude  stable  in  | ; 

Bethlehem.  There  was  no  place  for  him  in  the  inns  of  the  j i | 
city  because  all  the  rooms  had  been  reserved  for  more  impor-  • i i 
tant  clientele.  At  least  that  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  i '■;h 
local  inn-keepers.  After  all,  who  could  have  predicted  that  no  ; « 
one  would  even  remember  the  names  of  those  wealthy  mer-  [1^ 
chants  who  occupied  the  comfortable  rooms  of  Bethlehem  on  i 
that  particular  night  while  the  fragile  infant  who  entered  the  |L 
world  with  a lusty  cry  amidst  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  bales  * j 
of  hay  would  affect  the  lives  of  millions  yet  unborn? 

It  seems  that  we  have  learned  very  little  over  the  space  of  1 ' 
two  thousand  years  if  babies  are  so  unwelcome  in  an  age  of  i i ii 
unequalled  affluence  that  “abortion  on  demand”  is  the  rallying  : ; ^ 
cry  of  woman’s  liberation  groups.  ! 

When  God’s  people  — Israel  — arrived  in  the  desert,  after  i- 
being  delivered  from  slavery  in  Egypt,  they  were  given  a code  i i 
of  law.  That  law  was  not  intended  to  shackle  the  people  but 
rather  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Since  that  time  the  law  has  been  modified  and  changed  but  the  : 
fundamental  problem  still  remains.  The  law  is  sometimes  the  ^ 
only  thing  that  stands  between  the  weak  and  defenseless  and  [ ^ 
cannibalism.  Without  laws  we  know  from  our  own  experience  ' ^ 
that  the  strong  forces  in  our  society  would  crush  and  devour  ; ^ 
the  weak.  j j 

Pope  Paul  has  taken  a firm  but  courageous  stand  in  favour  j 
of  human  life.  In  the  face  of  ridicule  and  strong  opposition,  |:  ^ 
even  in  his  own  ranks.  Pope  Paul  has  committed  himself  to  | ^ 
upholding  the  sacred  trust  of  life  against  those  who  would  | ^ 
refuse  to  share  this  wonderful  journey  into  the  mystery  of  life  [ ^ 
with  others.  He  has  come  out  strongly  and  unequivocally  , 
against  artificial  birth  control  and  he  has  further  decried  with  i;  ^ 
real  anguish,  the  widespread  practice  of  infanticide  that  goes  by  I ^ 
the  euphemistic  title  of  abortion.  Pope  Paul  is  certainly  not  , 
seeking  notoriety  or  fame  but  he  is  rather  embracing  fully  the  ^ 
responsibility  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life.  j 

When  my  father  was  in  his  late  seventies  he  put  it  this  way:  j 

“If  we  insist  on  thinking  in  terms  of  things  rather  than  . 
people  then  there  will  always  be  too  many  people.  It  does  seem  j 
to  me  though,  even  at  that  if  anybody  has  to  be  killed  off  it  . ^ 
should  really  be  those  who  have  lived  a full  life  rather  than  j 
those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day.”  ■ 
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CHRISTMAS 
TALE  FOR 
SPACE  AGE 
CHILDREN 


John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


Space  messengers? 


Once  upon  a time  in  the  history  of 
our  ancient  universe  — before 
our  earth  existed  — there  was  a great 
struggle  in  the  heavens.  God  had  made 
many  creatures  who  could  love  Him  or 
hate  Him  — who  could  be  evil  or  good 
— who  could  be  interested  in  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  other  creatures  or 
who  could  be  just  interested  in  them- 
selves and  not  really  care  for  anyone 
else.  In  fact,  although  we  think  that  we 
are  intelligent  because  we  can  go  to  the 
moon,  they  apparently  could  go  from 
planet  to  planet,  from  solar  system  to 
solar  system,  from  galaxy  to  galaxy 
with  no  difficulty  at  all.  They  knew 
how  to  “fly”  in  ways  that  we  may  never 
learn  — but  there  is  always  hope. 

Well,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  the  crea- 
tures who  really  loved  God,  their 
Creator,  and  who  were  really  interested 
in  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 


other  creatures  won  a great  triumph 
over  the  creatures  who  wanted  to  be 
“god”  and  who  were  interested  only  in 
their  own  happiness  and  welfare.  The 
Bible  calls  the  leader  of  those  who 
wanted  to  love,  Michael.  It  calls  the 
leader  of  those  who  wanted  power  only 
for  themselves  and  who  hated  others, 
Lucifer. 

The  God  who  wanted  creatures  who 
were  able  to  love  had  to  make  them 
free  so  that  they  could  make  their  own 
decisions.  Michael  decided  to  be  a per- 
son for  others.  Lucifer  decided  to  be  a 
person  for  himself. 

When,  in  God’s  eternal  plan.  He 
arranged  everything  so  that  our  earth 
could  evolve.  He  wanted  creatures  to 
inhabit  it  who  were  capable  of  love.  So 
He  made  them  free  enough  to  make  a 
decision.  Free  enough  to  want  to  be  for 
God  and  their  fellow-man.  Free  enough 
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to  choose  the  opposite  also.  Another 
great  struggle  began.  Not  as  great  as 
the  first  terrible  struggle  because  it  was 
confined  to  our  earth  which  is  less  than 
a pinpoint  in  the  immensity  of  God’s 
universe. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  about  the 
various  ways  in  which  God  communi- 
cated with  His  creatures  on  earth. 
Reading  the  Bible,  it  seems  that  God 
sent  some  of  His  good  spacemen  (we 
call  them  angels  or  messengers)  to 
Adam  and  Eve  — the  first  creatures  on 
earth  who  were  capable  of  loving.  Un- 
fortunately, as  soon  as  trouble  started 
Adam  and  Eve  began  to  blame  each 
other.  Apparently,  one  of  Lucifer’s  bad 
spacemen  got  in  on  the  scene  very 
early.  The  Bible  says  he  seemed  to  be  a 
snake,  as  far  as  Eve  could  make  out. 


God  sent  his  Son  to  show  us  in  a very  human 
way  how  much  He  loved  us. 


Anyway,  he  put  across  the  same  old 
temptation.  He  made  Adam  and  Eve 
dissatisfied  with  just  being  creatures 
who  could  love  God  and  others  and  got 
them  to  want  to  be  “god.” 

God’s  difficulties  continued.  He  just 
wasn’t  having  much  success  in  develop- 
ing creatures  who  would  choose  love 
and  dedication  to  others  instead  of 
hate  and  selfishness. 

It  seems  that  He  sent  wise  space- 
messengers  to  warn  good  men  about 
the  Flood.  Finally,  he  sent  one  of  His 
good  messengers  to  a man  called  Noah 
to  tell  him  that  He  was  “fed  up.”  The 
space-messenger  gave  Noah  detailed 
instructions  as  to  how  to  build  the  Ark. 

As  we  know  from  the  Bible,  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved  to  continue 
human  life  on  this  earth. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  Flood,  it 
did  not  take  long  before  men  began  the 
great  struggle  between  love  and  hate  all  I ' 
over  again.  j 

For  centuries,  God  hoped  to  develop  j 
creatures  on  earth  who  would  choose  | 
to  love  through  his  relationship  with  j 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  etc.  It  | ^ 
didn’t  work  out  too  well.  f * 

God  always  gave  man  hope.  He  1 1 
promised  to  send  a Saviour,  His  An-  > 
nointed  One  who  would  show  man  | 
God’s  love  for  His  creatures  — and  E ! 
also  show  it  in  a very  human  way,  so  ' 
that  man  could  understand  and  re- 
spond. This  time  He  wasn’t  going  to  1 1 
send  good  messengers  from  space.  He  I 
was  going  to  send  His  own  Son.  j ' 

It  seems  that  He  did  send  good  \ ; 
messengers  from  space  for  centuries  to  1 
certain  wise  and  good  men.  Remem-  | 
ber  the  story  of  the  wise  men.  Some-  ; 
how  they  had  enough  knowledge  to  i 
confidently  make  a long,  difficult  jour-  1 
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Maybe  the  wise  men  followed  a space  ship. 


that  God  had  chosen  Mary  to  be  the 
Mother  of  His  Son-made-man  because 
she  was  the  woman  who  had  shown  to 
be  as  capable  of  love  as  any  human 
being  can.  Being  Son  of  God,  Who  is 
Love,  and  born  in  human  form  of  the 
Woman  who  wanted  and  could  love 
more  perfectly  than  any  of  God’s  crea- 
tures certainly  should  be  the  answer  to 
developing  creatures  capable  of  and 
willing  to  love  God  and  their  fellow- 
men. 

Another  thing  we  must  not  forget 
about  the  Christmas  story  in  space-age 
language  is  that  God  sent  good  messen- 
gers (angels)  to  Joseph  in  order  to 
explain  to  him  the  strange  happenings. 
The  God  Who  made  us  knows  how 
important  it  is  for  every  little  boy  and 
girl  to  have  a mother  and  father  who 
love  him.  Only  a little  boy  or  girl  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  feel  loved  will  be 
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ney  to  visit  His  Son  in  Bethlehem  some 
time  after  His  birth.  They  knew  that  a 
bright  object  would  appear  in  the 
heavens  and  that  they  should  follow  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  a special  space-ship, 
guided  by  some  of  His  good  messen- 
gers. Unlike  our  modern  satellites,  it 
travelled  slow  enough  so  that  men  who 
had  to  make  their  way  on  camels  could 
follow.  When  the  good  space-messen- 
gers realized  that  the  Wise  Men  had 
made  the  mistake  of  consulting  with 
King  Herod,  their  ship  just  disappeared 
with  the  speed  of  light.  As  soon  as  the 
Wise  Men  were  alone  again,  on  the 
road  to  Bethlehem,  the  bright  space 
ship  returned  with  the  speed  of  light. 
The  Wise  Men  followed  it  until  it 
stopped  right  above  the  cave  near 
Bethlehem  where  God’s  Son  was  bom 
as  a human  being. 

We  know  from  Christian  teaching 


able  to  truly  love  when  they  grow  up. 
So,  the  strange  messenger  told  Joseph 
to  be  a real  human  father  to  the  Baby 
Jesus. 

When  I was  a boy,  I was  always  told 
that  angels  (God’s  messengers)  had 
“wings”  and  could  go  from  place  to 
place  with  the  greatest  of  speed.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  many  of  God’s  most 
intelligent  creatures  (the  angels)  did 
make  the  decision  to  love.  What  is 
wrong  with  believing  that  God  sent 
them  to  earth,  even  thousands  of  years 
ago  to  instruct  man  in  various  ways? 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  bad 
angels  (messengers  from  outer-space) 
are  just  as  intelligent  as  the  good  ones 
and  likely  made  a few  trips  to  earth  on 
their  own. 

The  message  is  that  even  if  one  is 
intelligent  enough  to  invent  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  or  to  make  long  journeys 
into  space,  if  he  does  not  love  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  all  useless. 
Not  only  useless  but  also  hopelessly 
destructive. 

Christ  came  to  tell  us  that  God,  His 
Father,  loves  the  creatures  He  has 
made.  Christ  showed  this  in  a very 
human  way,  in  a way  that  we  can 
understand.  He  gave  up  His  life  rather 
than  lie  about  His  Father’s  message  to 
mankind. 

Once  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
loved  then  we  too  will  be  able  to  love. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  story  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  bright  “star”  which 
shone  directly  above  the  cave  where 
God’s  love  was  born  on  earth. 

Each  one  of  us  must  make  the  choice 
between  intelligent  love  and  malicious 
hate.  It  is  a difficult  choice  to  make  but 
it  can  be  done  once  we  are  convinced 
of  God’s  love  for  us  through  Christ.  ■ 


Christmas 
in  Leyte 

Constance  Powell,  a native  of  Texas, 
attended  university  in  California  and 
graduated  in  Journalism.  For  the  past 
five  years  Connie  has  been  studying 
Mandarin  in  Hong  Kong.  While  pur- 
suing her  Chinese  studies.  Miss  Powell 
writes  a regular  column  for  the 
Women’s  Page  of  the  South  China 
Morning  Post.  Connie’s  present  hope  is 
that  one  day  she  will  be  writing  about 
China,  from  China,  for  American 
readers.  Last  Christmas  she  toured 
Southern  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 
where  she  came  in  contact  with  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  and  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  She  writes  of  her  impressions. 

Scarboro’s  mission  is  in  an  isolated 
area  of  the  Philippines.  It  can  be 
reached  only  by  jeep  or  truck  or  an  all- 
day bus  ride  over  dirt  roads  deeply 
pitted  with  potholes. 

We  travelled  by  jeep  and  the  trip  was 
a good  initiation  to  rural  Philippines. 
The  clear  green-blue  seas  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  were  dotted  by  an 
occasional  fisherman  in  his  winged  out- 
rigger canoe. 

Every  five  miles  or  so  we  passed  a 
small  village  which  consisted  of  a clus- 
ter of  huts  built  up  on  stilts.  Each 
house  consisted  of  one  room  and  it  was 
constructed  of  split  reed  and  roofed 
with  palm  fronds.  Usually  four  or  five 
children  were  in  evidence  playing 
about  the  house.  The  little  ones  wore 
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only  shirts  which  saved  their  mothers 
the  trouble  of  washing  diapers.  The 
older  girls  and  women  wore  loose 
dresses  made  from  colourfully  printed 
rice  sacks. 

The  chickens  darted  across  the  road 
right  in  the  path  of  the  jeep.  More 
prosperous  families  kept  a small  pig  or 
two  which  rooted  around  the  yard  for 
scraps  of  food. 

The  larger  towns  boast  one  or  two 
blocks  of  paved  street  — a pre-election 
gift  of  the  Nationalist  party.  But  only 
the  doctor,  the  mayor,  the  priest  and  a 
few  others  have  motor  vehicles.  Cars 
are  of  little  value;  even  our  jeep  had 
two  blow-outs  during  the  short  trip. 
Vehicles  always  slow  down  before 
reaching  the  concrete  strip  which  is  a 


good  six  inches  above  ihe  regular  road 
bed.  The  battered  vehicles  enjoy  a well- 
earned  rest  creeping  along  the  pave- 
ment before  bumping  back  down  to 
the  mud  road. 

The  first  Scarboro  parish  with  a full 
time  missionary  is  Cabalian.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  towns  in  Southern 
Leyte  because  the  inter-island  boat 
stops  there  to  load  copra  and  take  on 
passengers.  The  slow  boat  from  Caba- 
lian takes  fifteen  hours  to  reach  the  city 
of  Cebu  in  good  weather. 

Soft-spoken  Jim  McGuire  lives  in 
Cabalian.  Most  of  the  old  Spanish-style 
convento  there  is  taken  over  by  Credit 
Union  and  other  community  offices. 
The  convento  and  church  are  almost 
the  only  buildings  in  town  that  have 
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Sister  Marie  Clarkson,  OLM,  chats  with  Filipino  children. 


We  travelled  by  jeep.  . . . 


electricity.  Four  years  ago  the  town 
generator  broke  down  and  the  money 
to  repair  it  mysteriously  disappeared. 

A few  miles  down  the  road  is  Hinun- 
dayan  where  Fr.  Paddy  McHenry  lives. 
During  the  last  few  years  in  Southern 
Leyte  he  has  left  a string  of  new 
churches,  conventos  and  public  build- 
ings behind.  The  priests  have  a private 
joke  — “Here’s  another  house  that 
Paddy  built.” 

At  the  end  of  the  line  is  Hinunangan 
where  Father  Fred  Wakeham  is  the 
pastor.  Father  Wakeham  and  the  Cana- 
dian Sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
serve  the  community  there  where  most 
families  own  a small  patch  of  rice  field 
and  a few  coconut  trees.  The  people  in 
Hinunangan  are  relatively  independent; 
they  vote  for  the  opposition  political 
party. 

The  Sisters  run  the  only  three  high 
schools  in  the  area  and  staff  them  with 
local  people.  The  nurses  in  their  num- 
ber work  in  local  medical  programs 
and  have  helped  to  organize  the  com- 
munity in  building  a small  hospital 
which  will  be  ready  to  open  shortly. 
This  hospital  will  be  equipped  with  the 


first  x-ray  machine  and  operating  room 
in  the  area. 

I stayed  with  the  Sisters  for  Christ- 
mas. 

When  we  climbed  down  from  the 
jeep  in  Hinunangan  the  pace  of  life 
seemed  to  suddenly  slow.  The  children 
clustered  around  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent stopped  to  talk  and  their  welcome 
was  expressed  in  slow  cadences  quiet 
and  touchingly  sincere.  I found  my 
own  speech  becoming  more  and  more 
like  theirs  as  we  chatted  out  in  the 
open. 

Filipinos  speak  volumes  with  their 
eyes.  A lift  of  the  eyebrows  means 
“Good  morning,  how  are  you?”  Father 
Freddy  Wakeham  has  the  habit  down 
pat.  As  he  negotiates  the  bumpy  roads 
in  his  jeep  the  children  on  the  roadside 
yell  “Padre!”  and  Freddy  never  takes 
his  hands  from  the  wheel.  He  merely 
lifts  his  eyebrows  to  say,  “Good  Morn- 
ing! How  are  you?” 

Every  night  leading  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  teenagers  come  to  the 
convento  to  sing  Christmas  carols. 
Strumming  guitars,  their  favorite  song 
no  doubt  for  the  Canadian  missionaries 
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The  children  clus- 
tered around  the 
door  of  the  convent. 


seemed  to  be  — “I’m  Dreaming  of  a 
White  Christmas.”  We  listened  and 
remembered,  pausing  only  briefly  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  our  faces  in  the 
humid  darkness,  for  there  are  no  street 
lights  in  Hinunangan.  In  fact  the  town 
has  no  electricity. 

A friend  had  given  me  a bolt  of 
bright  red  local  cloth  for  Christmas. 
And  so  one  morning  I went  along  with 
Fe,  a teenage  girl  who  works  in  the 
mission,  to  visit  a local  dressmaker. 

The  seamstress  was  a member  of  the 
town’s  upper  class  and  her  house  had 
several  rooms  and  was  made  of  boards 
rather  than  reeds.  Her  son  attended  the 
local  high  school  and  the  family  name 
was  inscribed  on  a wooden  bench  in 
the  church. 

She  was  a clever  seamstress  and  she 
made  the  cloth  into  an  eye-catching 
barong  — the  national  dress  of  the 
Philippines.  I wore  the  new  dark  dress 
back  to  the  convent  and  Fe  insisted 
that  we  detour  through  the  market  so 
that  everyone  could  see  it. 

The  dentist  of  Hinunangan  was 
lounging  out  in  front  of  a shop  and 
when  he  saw  us  he  struck  up  a con- 


versation. As  we  talked,  curious  people 
gathered  around  us  forming  a circle 
which  grew  to  include  thirty  people 
who  took  turns  asking  me  questions. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?  You 
come  to  spend  Christmas  here?  This 
place  isn’t  very  nice;  it’s  not  like  a big 
city.  You  like  the  Philippines?  Do  you 
know  my  relatives  in  the  U.S.?  There’s 
a nice  bachelor  doctor  here.  You  want 
to  meet  him?” 

People  in  Southern  Leyte  have  time. 
They  have  time  to  sit  and  talk  softly 
with  you  for  hours  at  a time.  Or  they 
have  time  just  to  sit  and  wait  with  you. 

That  seems  to  be  the  pervasive  mood 
in  the  Philippines  these  days.  People 
are  waiting.  They  are  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  And  through  the 
cooperative  movement,  in  full  swing  in 
these  Scarboro  mission  stations,  some- 
thing is  beginning  to  happen.  The 
people  are  winning  their  lives  back 
from  the  money  lenders  by  taking  over 
mastery  of  their  own  destiny.  Instead 
of  buying  rice  the  farmers  are  export- 
ing it.  Life  could  be  better  for  the 
Filipinos  in  Leyte  in  the  years  to 
come.  ■ 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 

Our  word  “merry”  generally  suggests 
mirth,  gaiety  and  jollity.  It  bespeaks 
fellowship,  high  spirits  and  light- 
heartedness. All  of  these  are  a part  of 
the  wish  we  extend  to  our  friends.  But 
centuries  ago  the  word  “merry”  had 
other  meanings  and  connotations. 
“Merry”  meant  peacefulness  and  bless- 
edness. It  was  as  though  one  were 
saying,  “A  peaceful  Christmas  to  you” 
or  “May  Christmas  bring  the  blessings 

of  God  to  you.” 

* 

Once  a year,  at  Christmas  time,  we 
thank  the  little  Jesus  when  we  find 
candies  in  our  stockings.  We  should  do 
better  to  thank  him  every  morning  for 
finding  in  them  a good  pair  of  legs. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 

^ ^ ^ 

Roughly  27,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
mandarin  oranges  are  sent  from  Japan 
for  Christmas  sale  in  Canada. 

^ Hi' 

O Lord  you  who  call  me  to  pray,  help 
me  to  pray.  You  call  me  to  believe. 
You  never  leave  me  in  peace  when  I 
stop  believing  and  hoping.  You  won’t 
let  me  died  on  my  pillow  of  disbelief 


and  despair.  So  help  me  to  believe.  You 
are  always  telling  me  that  I must  love. 
But  I can’t.  I don’t  know  how  to.  I keep 
failing  in  the  same  places.  Grant  me 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  love.  Complete 
the  work  you  began  in  me.  You  roused 
me  from  my  sleep  and  thrust  me  into 
this  turmoil  so  that  I should  find  you 
here.  Show  me  your  face.  Help  me  to 
see  and  hear.  Do  not  draw  your  Holy 
Spirit  from  me. 

— Evely. 

* * sH 

The  intelligence  of  a mob  can  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  lowest  I.Q. 
present  by  the  number  of  people  in  the 
mob. 

* * * 

It  is  estimated  by  people  who  go  in  for 
that  kind  of  thing  that  Canadians  will 
spend  $11,000,000  for  300,000,000 
feet  of  wrapping  paper  and  $2,500,000 
for  200,000,000  feet  of  ribbon  to  wrap 
Christmas  presents  this  year. 

5):  ^ 

A man  filling  out  a form  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  provided  was  asked  his 
nationality: 

“You  are  Russian,  aren’t  you?” 
asked  the  immigration  officer. 

“No,”  replied  the  man,  “I’m 
French.” 

“But  you  were  born  in  Russia,”  per- 
sisted the  agent. 

“So,”  the  man  questioned,  “if  your 
dog  had  puppies  in  a stable  would  you 

call  them  horses?” 

* * * 

At  a midnight  Mass  in  Austria  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1818,  priest  Joseph 
Mehr  and  school  teacher,  Franz 
Gruber,  sang  a song  they’d  composed 
as  a Christmas  present  to  their  friends. 
They  called  it  Silent  Night. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

To  many  it  was  quite  a familiar  scene. 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Nazareth  to 
enroll  in  the  census  at  Bethlehem. 
When  they  arrived  in  Bethlehem  they 
went  from  door  to  door  to  seek  shelter 
for  the  night.  However,  finding  none 
they  settled  in  a stable.  It  was  here  in 
this  humble  setting  that  Christ  was 
born.  Joseph  and  Mary  didn’t  seem  to 
notice  the  cold,  nor  the  smell  of  the 
stable,  nor  the  coarseness  of  the  straw 
on  which  they  knelt.  Their  thoughts 
were  lost  in  God.  How  good  he  was  to 
come  to  save  us.  Three  wisemen  joined 
them  — even  the  sheep  and  a donkey 
seemed  to  sense  the  greatness  of  this 
event. 

Joey  and  Jim,  two  of  our  altar  boys, 
and  I had  erected  this  life-size  nativity 
scene  in  front  of  our  little  mission 
chapel.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  passersby.  A young  woman 
pointed  out  the  Christ-child  to  her 
young  son. 

Others  also  stopped.  They  were 
curious.  The  whole  thing  looked  very 
nice.  They  even  enjoyed  the  Christmas 
carols  blaring  from  a phonograph 
hidden  in  the  straw.  However,  what 
did  it  all  mean.  They  had  never  heard 
of  Christ.  Perhaps  they  never  will. 


My  dear  children,  year  after  year  we 
celebrate  the  great  feast  of  Christmas. 
Just  as  Christ  came  to  Mary  and 
Joseph  in  the  stable  he  also  comes  to 
us  today.  He  comes  to  save  us  from 
our  sins. 

Let  us  sincerely  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  so  that  we 
may  be  worthy  to  receive  him  and  let 
us  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
not  yet  aware  of  this  great  event. 


Japanese  children  put  on  a Nativity  play. 
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What  makes  ComptonF 


Gerald  Heffernan,  Lay  Missioner 


Ever  wonder  what  makes  people 
laugh?  It  seems  that  those  of  us  who 
are  fairly  well  balanced  tend  to  recall 
even  unpleasant  happenings  in  a hu- 
morous way.  We've  all  heard  stories 
that  were  told  in  such  a way  that  no 
one  in  the  room  could  contain  his 
laughter  and  yet  when  that  story  was 
analyzed  it  was  actually  quite  an  un- 
comfortable if  not  downright  disagree- 
able time  for  the  story-teller.  The 
comic  overtones  were  the  product  of 
the  one  recalling  the  event  and  not,  in 
any  way,  connected  with  the  event 
itself.  The  Yiddish  tradition  insists  that 
folk  humour  is  misery  taken  entirely 
for  granted  and  then  discarded. 

Everybody  calls  him  Compton.  He’s 
kind  of  a Jack  of  all  trades  and  he 
helps  out  around  the  parish  house.  He’s 
a very  agreeable  person  and  there  are 
very  few  things  that  he  will  not  under- 
take. 

Compton  loves  dogs  . . . there’s  no 
mistake  about  that  because  he  owns 
three  of  them  and  he  lavishes  his  affec- 
tion on  all  of  them.  The  dogs  are  well 
looked  after  and  they  compete  for 
Compton’s  attention  at  all  times. 

On  December  the  fourth  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  annual  Christmas  party 
for  the  children  of  the  parish  school 
would  be  held  and  that  Compton 
would  be  Santa  Claus. 

Now  in  Canada,  December  is  pre- 


dictably a cold  month  with  snow  and 
ice  but  in  Guyana  it  is  usually  a hot 
month.  On  that  particular  day  in 
December  the  mercury  was  hovering  at 
95  degrees  in  the  shade.  It  was  not 
exactly  reminiscent  of  Christmas 
parties  I had  known  in  Canada. 

Compton  who  is  fairly  plump  was 
all  decked  out  in  his  red  suit  and  bushy 
white  whiskers  waiting  for  his  entrance. 
The  children  were  in  the  classroom 
eagerly  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  “jolly 
old  elf.”  Excitement  was  running  pretty 
high  among  the  children  and  when  I 
rang  the  bell  to  announce  Santa’s 
arrival  and  began  to  help  Compton 
down  the  stairs  with  his  clumsy  sack  of 
goodies,  children’s  faces  began  to  fill 
the  windows  of  the  school.  Their  eyes 
were  bright  and  dancing  and  they  be- 
gan to  shout  and  wave  at  the  chubby 
old  fellow  in  the  red  suit. 

Dogs  are  doubly  responsive  to  the 
shouts  of  children  and  Compton’s  three 
dogs  were  no  exception.  Their  ears 
pricked  up  and  they  rushed  out  of  the 
garage  where  they  had  been  dozing  to 
escape  the  hot  sun.  They  took  one  look 
at  their  old  master  wearing  the  red  suit 
and  sporting  the  white  whiskers  and 
they  decided  that  this  jolly  old  fellow 
even  if  he  was  laughing  and  chuckling 
had  no  business  in  their  yard.  The  three 
dogs  charged  Compton,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  reassure  his  “faithful  friends” 
that  buried  underneath  all  those  un- 
familiar trappings  was  their  devoted 
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Run 


master.  Somehow  Compton  knew  by 
the  no  nonsense  look  in  their  eyes  that 
this  was  no  time  for  explanations.  And 
so,  with  the  children  cheering  him  on 
and  the  dogs  hot  on  his  heels,  Compton 
broke  into  a frantic  dash  for  the  steps 
of  the  school.  Alas!  Poor  Comptqn! 
The  dogs  hit  him  on  the  goal  line  and 
tore  the  leg  right  out  of  his  trousers  and 
seemed  about  to  devour  their  victim.  I 
pulled  the  dogs  off  of  Compton’s  out- 
stretched form  and  helped  him  to  his 
feet.  Compton  tried  to  regain  his  dig- 
nity as  he  glared  at  his  dogs.  The  dogs 
were  not  one  bit  appeased  and  they 
continued  to  growl  menacingly  at  the 
strange  portly  figure  before  them  with 
the  tassel  of  his  bright  red  toque  dangl- 
ing between  his  eyes,  white  whiskers 
surrounding  his  left  ear  and  a suspi- 
cious looking  pillow  protruding  from 
his  middle. 

The  dogs  were  growling  and  barking 
and  snarling  in  a way  that  certainly 
boded  no  good  for  jolly  St.  Nick  if  he 
ever  gave  them  another  fling  at  the 
flanks  of  his  fleeing  fat  figure.  They 
were  still  bristling  with  high  indigna- 
tion as  I locked  them  in  the  garage  for 
the  duration  of  the  performance. 
Compton  himself  was  making  similar 
noises  within  the  folds  of  his  readjusted 


whiskers  as  1 straightened  his  costume 
and  dusted  off  his  battered  ego. 

I'  took  Compton  back  to  the  starting 
line  again  and  it  was  like  running  a film 
in  reverse.  The  children  resumed  their 
former  positions  as  we  sewed  up  Comp- 
ton’s trousers  and  I rang  the  bell  for 
the  second  time.  This  time  Compton 
made  the  trip  from  the  house  to  the 
school  without  the  aid  of  his  dogs. 
Santa  Claus  made  it  in  one  piece  and 
the  children  never  even  questioned  the 
first  exciting  entrance  but  chalked  it  up 
apparently  to  the  pitfalls  of  rehearsal. 
The  eager  youngsters  crowded  around 
the  plump  “ol  man”  as  he  proceeded  to 
hand  out  gaily  wrapped  gifts  to  the 
delight  of  all. 

The  last  sound  I heard  from  Santa 
before  I went  into  hiding  to  laugh  until 
I thought  my  sides  would  burst  was 
the  familiar  “Ho,  ho,  ho!  Merr-ry 
Chrisst-mas!  ! 

I’d  love  to  be  there  in  the  years  to 
come  when  Compton  attempts  to  recall 
the  day  he  fooled  “his  best  friends.”  ■ 
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PEACE  ON 
EARTH 
TO  MEN 
OF 

GOODWILL 

He  came  to  his  own  domain  and  his 
own  people  did  not  accept  him. 
But  to  all  who  did  accept  him  he  gave 
power  to  become  children  of  God,  to 
all  who  believe  in  the  name  of  him  who 
was  born  not  out  of  human  stock  or 
urge  of  the  flesh  or  will  of  man  but  of 
God  himself. 

— John  1:11-14 
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Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


Three  large  stones  and  a big  iron 
pot!  When  they  said  it  was  a ‘cook- 
out’  why  anyone  would  have  thought 
they  meant  a nice  patio  grate  filled  with 
charcoal  and  the  usual  steaks  sizzling 
on  a summer’s  evening.  It  wasn’t  that 
at  all.  It  was  three  large  stones  and  a 
big  iron  pot!  In  fact  there  were  three 
sets  of  three  large  stones  and  three  big 
iron  pots.  There  was  no  charcoal  either, 
just  dead  branches  brought  in  from  a 
nearby  bush. 

Well  what  could  you  expect  after  all? 
The  place  was  “Quijaqieta”  which 
means  (Quiet  Jaw)  somewhere  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  idea  was 
to  have  a community  Christmas  dinner 
for  all  the  kids  — six  months  to  80 
years,  that  is. 

It  started  off  simple  enough.  A group 
of  ladies  of  the  “Star  of  the  Sea” 
society  sent  me  forty-five  dollars  for 
the  poor  and  I figured  a nice  Christmas 
dinner  for  a few  of  the  poor  kids  of  the 
district  would  be  in  order.  Before  we 
were  finished  talking  it  over  a lady  was 
saying  “Si  padre  — bring  the  food  and 
we  will  cook  it  for  the  children.”  The 
“food”  was  sixty  pounds  of  rice,  seven- 


teen pounds  of  brown  beans,  thirty 
pounds  of  pork  meat,  a gallon  of  pea- 
nut oil,  two  hundred  and  eighty  bread 
rolls,  onions,  etc.  etc.  as  well  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  ice 
for  kool-ade  and  some  little  toys. 

It  was  wonderful  how  those  ladies 
cooked  all  that  in  three  big  iron  pots, 
while  the  kids  were  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief learning  some  catechism.  It  was 
in  fact  just  too  wonderful  to  see  them 
come  each  with  a bowl  and  spoon  and 
line  up  for  their  food.  It  was  unbeliev- 
able to  see  such  good  order  and  I 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  was  wrong! 
Finally  it  happened  — I started  giving 
out  the  toys  and  in  five  seconds  every- 
thing was  in  an  uproar  — pushing, 
fighting,  crying,  running  and  shouting 
“no  me  have  dado”  (I  didn’t  get 
one).  ...  So  it  ended  as  a good  Irish 
feast  should.  It  was  wonderful!  ■ 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Father  Hymus  for  the  letters  they  re- 
ceived from  him  when  he  was  Director 
of  Promotion  for  the  Society.  He  has 
been  back  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  past  two  years  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  hopes  to  build  a house  if  he  can 
get  a little  help  from  his  friends  here 
in  Canada.  If  you  would  like  to  help 
him  please  send  your  contributions  to: 

Father  Hymus,  SFM, 
cf  o Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont. 


i 
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Yes,  We'll  Be 
There,  only. . . 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 

As  the  Christmas  season  approaches 
other  Christmases  naturally  come 
to  mind.  And  one  Christmas  that 
stands  out  vividly  in  my  mind  is  the 
Christmas  of  1967  in  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara. 

If  articles  about  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  in  Brazil  have  conveyed 
nothing  else,  I am  almost  sure  that 
most  of  our  readers  have  come  to  think 
about  life  in  Brazil  as  being  intimately 
bound  up  with  boats,  canoes  and  mo- 
tors and  this  story  is  no  exception. 
Christmas  eve  liturgical  celebrations 
came  off  well  in  the  parish  of  Urucara 
and  its  missions.  Father  Justin  Mac- 
Innis  and  myself  with  the  help  of  the 
local  youth  had  set  up  an  outdoor  crib 
on  the  unfinished  tower  of  the  church. 
After  wiring  the  Church  for  lights  we 
heard  confessions  and  had  a choir 
practice. 

As  dusk  approached  our  planned 
schedule  went  into  action.  Father 
Justin  started  off  for  Castantial  on  the 
Honda,  down  the  muddy  trail  to  the 
village  some  six  miles  distance.  His 
plan  was  to  have  an  early  Christmas 
service  and  return  to  Urucara  for  the 
choral  renditions  ushering  in  the 
Christmas  spirit  and  followed  by  a high 
Mass.  I went  ahead  with  more  confes- 
sions, and  after  delaying  the  festivities 
until  after  midnight,  finally  com- 
menced. Everything  came  off  well  but 
my  concern  grew  as  Father  Justin 


Last  Spring,  Father  Mike  O’Kane  was 
appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Mission 
Aid  Societies  for  Canada. 


failed  to  show  either  during  the  Mass 
or  afterwards  at  a community  festa. 

The  possibility  of  an  accident  was 
very  much  on  my  mind  as  I bicycled 
down  the  trail  along  with  one  of  the 
boys  about  3:00  a.m.  — only  to  run 
into  Father  Justin  on  his  return.  His 
celebrations  had  been  delayed  a few 
hours,  because  of  the  dark  night  and 
his  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  parish- 
ioners. So  we  headed  home  to  meet  the 
dawn  and  Christmas  day. 

Sunrise  saw  Father  Justin  off  by  boat 
to  another  village  — Sao  Sebastian,  to 
celebrate  Christmas  with  the  folks 
there.  I took  the  second  Mass  in 
Urucara. 

According  to  schedule  I set  off  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  for  still  another 
village  — Itapiranga.  Christmas  cele- 
brations were  scheduled  for  eight 
o’clock  that  evening.  By  canoe  with  an 
outboard,  it  was  an  ordinary  trip  of 
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Boats  can  let  you  down. 


Father  O’Kane  of  North  Bay  visits  a Brazilian  family. 


four  hours.  But  it  was  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent that  day.  An  hour  out  of 
Urucara  and  the  outboard  began  to 
sputter,  cough  and  finally  it  stopped.  A 
quick  examination  of  gas  line,  plugs, 
carburetor,  etc.,  indicated  it  was  more 
serious  trouble.  So  paddling  to  shore 
and  tying  up,  I hauled  the  motor  out, 
dismantled  the  head  and  checked  it  all 
out.  About  two  hours  later  it  was  again 
mounted  on  the  canoe,  but  with  limited 
resources.  I was  not  all  that  confident 
that  its  ills  had  been  righted.  On  the 
second  pull  the  motor  caught,  and 
idled  nicely.  Pulling  away,  close  to  six 
o’clock  and  dark,  I knew  my  arrival  in 
Itapiranga  would  be  late  but  better  late 
than  never. 

For  the  next  hour  progress  was  satis- 
factory — almost  half  way,  and  the 
motor  appeared  to  be  functioning  nor- 
mally. Then  once  again,  she  coughed, 
sputtered  and  stopped.  Forty  minutes 
of  investigation  and  fumbling  in  the 
dark  was  to  no  avail.  There  I was  about 
half  way  to  Itapiranga,  without  a mo- 
tor and  about  six  hours  by  paddle. 
Since  there  were  no  boats  heading  up- 
stream, there  would  be  no  Christmas 
celebration  of  Mass  in  Itapiranga. 

But  never  mind,  the  schedule  called 
for  Father  Justin  to  follow  me  to 
Itapiranga  following  his  return  to 


Urucara.  I had  nothing  to  do  but  drift 
and  gaze  at  the  stars  for  an  hour  or 
two.  My  drifting  downstream  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  would  lessen  the 
presence  of  mosquitoes,  my  star-gazing 
would  provide  a meditation  on  the 
mystery  of  Christmas. 

But  eyes  wearied  of  flickering  stars 
after  two  hours  or  so  and  my  mind  pre- 
occupied with  other  matters  found 
meditation  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
Suddenly  around  eleven  o’clock  a light  | 
appeared  in  the  distance  and  the  sound 
of  a throbbing  motor  brought  hope  to 
a wavering  heart.  But  no  Father  Justin 
— the  boat  passed  by.  It  was  a dealer 
in  kerosene  and  gasoline  from  Manaus. 

And  on  we  drifted,  canoe,  motor 
and  me.  It  was  all  in  all  a six-hour 
effortless  drift  — right  back  to  Urucara 
and  Father  Justin.  You  guessed  it.  He 
was  fixing  a faulty  motor  on  another 
boat,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  after 
Christmas.  ■ 


We  have  urgent  need  of  stamps. 
Could  you  send  us  stamps  from 
your  Christmas  mail?  They 
would  he  most  appreciated. 
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1st  Christmas  celebrated  in  Japan 
1000  years  before  arrival  of  Xavier 

By:  Kenny  Joseph,  Editor  of  REAP  Quarterly 


No  jingle  bells,  no  Santa  Claus,  no 
Christmas  trees  or  parties,  no 
bonuses  or  decorated  department  stores 
at  Japan’s  first  Christmas.  It  seems 
most  probable  from  the  best  authorities 
and  reliable  documents  that  the  first 
worshippers  in  Japan  were  Assyrian 
Christian  pilgrims,  later  termed  “Nes- 
torians”  (Keiyo). 

These  joyfully  celebrated  the  first 
Christmas  in  543  A.D.  or  Kimnei  Era 
4 (although  some  trace  them  back  to 
350  A.D.  even)  with  simple,  but 
solemn  reverence  in  a dim,  dingy 
church  near  the  waterfront  of  Sakoshi 


(near  present-day  Himeji)  on  the  In- 
land Sea.  They  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the 
language  Jesus  spoke.  This  unpubli- 
cized historical  event  occurred  1,000 
years  before  Francis  Xavier’s  arrival  in 
Kagoshima. 

Reports  indicate  that  this  hardy 
group  of  nomadic  missionaries  arose 
out  of  a theological  dispute  in  428  A.D. 
between  the  Assyrian  Bishop  Nestorius 
of  Antioch  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  over  the  doctrine  that  Mary 
was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  not  the 
“Mother  of  God”  as  Roman  Catholics 
believe. 
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These  tough,  hard-riding  but  gentle 
and  liberty-loving  Assyrian  Kurdish 
tribesmen  lived  by  the  Caspian  Sea 
until  their  church  was  threatened  by 
sinister  power  politics.  Then,  as  entire 
families,  they  rode  on  toward  the  sun- 
rise, searching  for  freedom  of  worship 
that  eventually  took  them  to  Japan. 

When  they  left  Assyria  as  migrant 
missionaries  on  their  fleet  ponies,  they 
disappeared  as  far  as  the  historians 
know  until  they  reappeared  in  China’s 
Valley  of  the  Hyang  Ho.  The  Peking 
Museum  has  a tax  receipt  for  “Three 
boatloads  of  Tartar  barbarians  trans- 
ported to  the  Island  of  Chai-ju.”  How 
they  got  from  Kai-feng  to  Kiangsu  is 
unknown. 

These  freedom-loving  nomads 
spanned  seven  centuries  of  Chinese 
history.  Japan’s  Koho  Daishi,  Dengyo 
Daishi  and  37  scholars  went  to  China 
where  they  received  a Gospel  of 
Matthew,  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
other  Christian  literature  from  the  Nes- 
torian  missionaries  in  Chang-ang,  at 
the  Taishin  Keikyo  Church.  Does  this 
account  for  the  strong  emphasis  on 
salvation  by  faith  found  in  the  Pure 
Land  sect  of  Amita  Buddhism  that 
they  brought  to  Japan  and  still  is  prom- 
inent today? 

Sailing  a direct  course  from  Chai-ju 
(Quelpart)  to  the  opening  of  Japan’s 
Inland  Sea,  three  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  at  Sakoshi  in  the  autumn. 

To  build  a church  was  the  first  con- 
cern of  these  Christians,  their  church 
was  of  simple  log  with  narrow  slits  for 
windows  and  a tramped  clay  floor.  A 
sheepskin  mat  lay  before  the  altar,  a 
wolf’s  hide  curtain  was  the  door,  and 
darkness  was  diluted  by  a slush  lamp. 


The  senior  missionary,  robed  in  the 
finest  woven  cloth  of  white,  red  and 
gold  led  the  others  in  Christmas  Day 
worship  as  they  commemorated  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Japan’s  first 
Christian  church. 

There  were  no  pictures  of  idols;  only 
a rustic  cross  that  spoke  of  the  reason 
for  their  Saviour’s  birth  — to  die  as  a 
substitute  for  sin  for  everyone  who 
would  put  their  trust  in  Him.  At 
Kadono  in  603  A.D.  they  built  another 
church  and  here  Japanese  joined  them 
in  worship. 

The  “Seventeen  Articles  of  Injunc- 
tion,” famous  constitution  of  Regent 
Prince  Shotoku  in  A.D.  664,  granted 
the  Nestorians  “full  liberty  and  per- 
sonal rights”  and  this  they  enjoyed 
until  they  compromised  their  Biblical 
faith  and  merged  with  the  general 
populace.  In  like  manner  the  Emperor 
of  China  granted  the  Nestorians  free- 
dom to  follow  their  rules  of  faith  and 
works,  in  631  A.D.,  whereas  Roman 
missionaries  later  were  harassed  at 
every  turn.  He  said  of  them  in  Shensi, 
“Let  no  man  molest  them  for  these  be 
people  who  desire  no  harm  to  anyone 
but  work  only  to  do  good.” 

Working,  with  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  these  Christians 
helped  found  Japan’s  first  charity  hos- 
pital (Hiden-in)  and  the  first  orphan- 
age, at  Kaikosha  in  Kadono.  Alopen 
(or  Rimitsu)  an  Assyrian  medical  mis- 
sionary in  China  was  invited  by  Japan’s 
Empress  Komyo  to  heal  her  son  of 
hemophelia. 

Together  they  inspired  the  establish- 
ment of  Japan’s  first  leprosarium  in 
Nara  in  730.  Here  the  Empress 
attended  these  unfortunates.  She  ac- 
cepted Christ,  but  was  forced  to  be  a 
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“secret  believer”  in  Emperior  Shoma’s 
court. 

Yet,  as  a distinctive  body,  the  Nes- 
torians  disappeared  in  Asia  by  the 
ninth  century.  Why?  Because  of  subtle 
religious  compromise  and  through 
swapping  their  invigorating  simple 
faith  for  the  complicated,  lifeless  rit- 
uals. Their  faith  was  absorbed  by 
Mahayana  Buddhism  (Great  Vehicle) 
which  believes  that  love  is  the  secret  of 
life  and  in  heaven,  hell  and  salvation 
by  grace. 

Ask  the  respectable  historian,  “What 
of  the  Nestorians  in  Japan?”  He  will 
point  to  the  triangular  torii,  the  re- 
mains of  David’s  shrine,  the  “Well  of 
Israel,”  the  peculiar  burial  mounds, 
the  great  influence  left  on  the  teachings 
of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  like  salva- 
tion by  faith,  the  “omikoshi”  and  the 
“mizu-tori”  ceremonies. 

The  unbiased  scholar  will  tell  you 
the  very  name  of  that  suburb  of  Kyoto 
“Uzumasa”  where  they  lived  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Assyrian  word  “Ishoo 
M’schikha,”  meaning  “Jesus  the  Mes- 
siah,” used  to  denote  those  Assyrians, 
alis  “Hata”  or  “Kunyue”  people.  The 
sociologist  discovers  these  wells  he  in- 
vestigates and  the  great  social  welfare 
work  that  sprang  from  those  first 
simple  Christians  who  worshipped  on 
that  first  Christmas  Day  1,400  years 
ago. 

Will  our  Christmas  celebration  this 
year  be  centered  in  the  simplicity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  birth  in  the  manger 
and  His  death  on  the  rugged  cross?  Or 
will  our  crass  commercialism,  neon 
lights,  and  Santa  Clauses  drown  out  the 
message  from  the  past?  Your  best 
present  would  be  to  receive  Christ’s 
gift  of  salvation.  ■ 


DARE  I LOVE? 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM,  has  just 
published  his  latest  book  — Dare 
I Love?  The  author  of  six  other  books 
— three  of  them  best-sellers  with 
European  editions.  Father  McGoey  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  write  this  book 
which  deeply  probes  man’s  almost  un- 
explored power  to  love. 

Father  Jack  McGoey  has  worked  for 
years,  in  depth,  with  poor  and  rich, 
humble  and  famous  people  of  three  cul- 
tures and  races  in  China,  the  Caribbean 
and  North  America.  His  graphically 
expressed  ideas  open  new  avenues  to 
real  human  values  and  to  what  he  calls 
the  highest  human  achievement — love. 

For  your  copy  of  Dare  I Love  write 
to: 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM, 

c/  o Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

($2.25  per  copy) 
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1 1 Ml  I m ^ 

Father  McNabb,  SFM 


FAMILY 

LIFE? 

William  McNabb,  SFM 


Christmas  is  a family  feast.  It  began 
with  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  infant 
in  that  Bethlehem  stable  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Family  life  is  important  for  the  spir- 
itual and  psychological  growth  of  the 


individual.  It  is  in  the  family  that  so 
many  values  necessary  for  living  a re- 
warding and  meaningful  life  can  be 
learned.  Father  William  McNabb  gives 
some  of  his  observations  on  family  life 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  he  has 
observed  it  over  twenty-three  years  of 
missionary  work  in  that  country. 

Fathers  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  little  contact  with  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  satisfied  to  let  them 
grow  up.  As  much  as  possible  with 
their  limited  means  they  feed  them  and 
clothe  them  but  have  little  apparent  in- 
terest in  their  personal  lives.  It  is  true 
that  they  show  some  interest  if  it  is  a 
case  of  a son  finding  work.  But  as  far 
as  his  son’s  intellectual  growth  or 
spiritual  advancement  the  father  is 
quite  indifferent. 

This  of  course  is  one  obvious  rea- 
son why  fathers  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public can  so  readily  abandon  their 
children,  take  up  with  another  woman 
and  begin  to  raise  still  another  family. 
It  appears  quite  callous  but  centuries 
of  such  behaviour  have  almost  en- 
nobled it  and  made  it  a tradition  and 
even  a custom. 

It  is  very  often  the  mother  who  is 
left  to  raise  the  children.  She  is  usually 
faithful  to  the  children,  long  suffering 
and  courageous  enough  to  struggle  to 
eke  out  a meagre  living  for  her  loved 
ones.  Quite  often  she  must  do  it  with- 
out any  help  from  her  husband. 

If  the  mother  is  spiritually  ice  of 
course  she  will  neglect  even  to  teach 
the  children  their  prayers.  Because  she 
lacks  education  or  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility she  is  unable  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  instilling  real  values  in  her 
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children.  Her  maternal  instinct  urges 
her  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children  but 
her  lack  of  maturity  may  blind  her  to 
the  importance  of  spiritual  training  for 
life. 

Togetherness  is  not  a family  trait 
among  the  Dominican  people.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  you  will  see  a man 
accompanying  his  wife  in  public.  What- 
ever togetherness  exists  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to  live 
at  close  quarters.  The  houses  are  so 
small  that  people  are  compelled  to  be- 
come aware  of  one  another.  Of  course 
at  the  time  of  sickness  or  trouble  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  togetherness. 

The  father’s  free  time  will  be  spent 
with  his  cronies  in  the  bar  or  at  the 
billiard  table  or  just  about  anywhere 
but  home.  Mother  is  necessarily  tied  to 
the  home  and  since  there  are  so  few 
places  that  she  can  go  and  so  few  diver- 
sions that  she  can  enjoy,  her  life  re- 
volves around  the  home  and  a few 
visits  to  neighbors. 

Couples  here  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  never  able  to  attain  any 
degree  of  confidence  and  trust  in  one 
another.  The  men  confide  very  little  of 
their  business  dealings  to  their  wives. 

Family  life  suffers  because  of  a cer- 
tain lack  of  maturity  and  in  many  cases 
the  absence  of  any  deep  religious  life. 
There  are  all  too  many  children  living 
with  one  or  other  of  the  parents  and 
almost  no  knowledge  of  the  other 
parent. 

How  far  from  the  ideal  this  state  of 
affairs  really  is : 

“And  he  went  back  with  them  to 
Nazareth  and  obeyed  them.  ...  As 
Jesus  grew  older  he  gained  in  wisdom 
and  won  the  approval  of  God  and 
men.”  ■ 


YOU  CAN  STILL 
SQUEEZE  THEM  IN 


This  Christmas  make  your  Christmas 
cards  do  double  duty.  By  ordering 
your  cards  from  Scarboro  you  help 
support  our  missions  and  tell  your 
friends  that  you  care  — all  in  the 
same  envelope.  Order  them  now 
from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

There’s  a wide  selection  to  choose 
from  that  will  fit  all  your  needs: 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.35 
Golden  Splendour  (14  cards)  . $1.50 
Christmas  Peace  (14  cards)  $1.50 
Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  $1.35 
Religious  Golden  Slims  Series: 

(100  cards  — one  design)  $6.50 

* * * 

Deluxe  Madonna  available  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Polish, 
Ukrainian  (20  cards)  $1.35 

Please  add  15<^  postage  each  box. 
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WHEREVER 


IT  IS  MOST 


NEEDED 


[3 1'om  time  to  time  we  insert  an  appeal  in  our  magazine  for  sufficient  funds 
to  buy  some  item  which  will  facilitate  our  missionary  programs  in  one 
or  more  of  our  eight  mission  countries.  Your  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing for  the  most  part  and  we  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  your  wonderful 
spirit  of  generosity  and  good  will.  However,  sometimes  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  insert  a similar  appeal  for  funds  to  be  used  — “wherever  they 
are  most  needed”.  Naturally  such  a general  request  for  funds  is  far  less 
exciting  than  some  definite  project.  Tires  for  jeeps,  overhaul  on  diesel 
engines  for  our  river  boats,  repairs  on  churches,  chapels  and  Catechetical 
centers  may  not  be  as  full  of  human  interest  as  a road  or  an  infirmary  but 
they  are  no  less  urgent.  We  are  of  course  bound  to  respect  your  expressed 
intention  as  to  how  the  money  will  be  spent.  When  it  is  specially  earmarked 
for  some  particular  project  we  have  no  option  to  use  it  for  more  pressing 
needs.  Will  you  trust  us  and  settle  for  the  less  glamorous  but  infinitely  more 
flexible  course  — to  be  used  wherever  it  is  most  needed. 
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^ The 

Christmas 

4 * 

So  feast  your  eyes  now 
On  mimic  star  and  moon-cold  baubles 
Worlds  may  wither  unseen 
But  the  Christmas  tree  is  a tree  of  fable, 
A phoenix  in  evergreen, 

And  the  world  cannot  change  or  chill 
what  its  mysteries  mean 
To  your  hearts  and  eyes  now. 


The  evergreen  is  a symbol  of  enduring  life. 


Evergreens  which  flourish  when  all 
else  is  brown  and  dead  are  obvious 
symbols  of  enduring  life  and  conse- 
quently they  have  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  midwinter  festivals. 

Holly,  ivy  and  mistletoe  are  the 
favorite  decorations  now,  as  they  were 
in  earlier  times.  To  our  ancestors  they 
were  strong  life  symbols,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  evergreens,  but  also 
because,  unlike  most  plants,  they  bear 
fruit  in  winter. 

The  lovely  custom  of  lighting  and 
decorating  small  trees  at  Christmas 
time  came  originally  from  Germany. 
No  one  knows  how  or  when  it  began 
there.  One  legend  connects  it  with  St. 
Boniface,  who  came  from  England  in 
the  eighth  century  to  convert  the 
heathen  Germans.  He  cut  down  a 
sacred  oak  at  Geisma  one  Christmas 
Eve,  and  is  said  to  have  offered  the 
outraged  pagans  a young  fir  tree  in  its 
place,  to  be  a symbol  of  the  new  faith 
he  preached. 


Christmas  is  a feast  of  lights  and 
fire. 


Tree 
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A later  story  says  Martin  Luther 
introduced  the  custom  by  using  a 
candlelit  tree  as  an  image  of  the  starry 
heavens  whence  Christ  came.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  Christmas  tree  existed  in 
the  16th  Century;  and  we  know  from 
an  anonymous  manuscript  of  1605  that 
they  were  established  in  Strasbourg 
then,  for  the  writer  records  that  the 
citizens  set  up  little  fir  trees  in  their 
parlors  and  decorated  them  with  paper 
roses,  apples  and  sweets. 

Christmas  is  essentially  a Feast  of 
Lights  and  Fire.  Candles  blaze  in  the 
churches  to  remind  us  that  on  this 
night  Christ  was  born,  who  is  the  Light 
of  the  World.  At  home  they  shine  on 
the  Christmas  tree  and  amongst  the 
decorations  on  walls  and  chimney- 
piece,  and  if  in  modern  houses  they  are 
more  often  electric  than  waxen  that  is 
only  a difference  of  method  and  not  of 
underlying  conception.  Many  house- 
holders put  lighted  candles  in  their 
windows,  a very  old  custom  which 
sprang  originally  from  the  lovely  notion 
that  thereby  the  Christ-child  might  be 
guided  through  the  darkness  to  the 
house.  In  medieval  times  no  stranger 
drawn  by  their  gleam  was  ever  turned 
away,  for  who  knew  whether  he  might 
not  be  Christ  himself,  seeking  hospi- 
tality? In  some  families  a little  model 
of  the  Christmas  crib  is  made  and 
placed  on  a table  in  the  living  room, 
and  before  this  also  lighted  candles 
usually  stand.  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
Will.  Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


WHY 

MISSIONARIES 

NEVER  GROW 

% 

OLO 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

Not  being  one  of  the  usually  reliable 
sources  on  China,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  suggest 
that  Mao  Tse  Tung  is  anything  but 
well  and  alive  and  living  in  Peking. 
However  I cannot  help  but  admire  the 
strategy  of  having  everyone  in  the 
country  wear  those  austere  cotton  uni- 
forms. It  certainly  makes  it  consider- 
ably easier  for  the  Chinese  press  to 
cover  the  local  scene  with  a minimum 
of  .photographs.  To  my  knowledge 
there  hasn’t  been  a photograph  taken 
of  Chairman  Mao  since  he  and  his 
People’s  Republic  captured  the  main- 
land in  1948.  If  anything  the  Chairman 
seems  to  be  getting  younger  with  every 
re-issue  of  that  original  snapshot.  In  all 
fairness  it  could  be  that  the  picture  is 
fading  after  all  these  years.  And  when- 
ever rumours  are  rife  that  Chairman 
Mao  hasn’t  been  seen  waving  at  the 
crowds  from  his  accustomed  vantage 
point  in  recent  months  the  press  very 
dutifully  and  very  resourcefully  pro- 
duce that  reliable  old  alternate  that  is 
either  Chairman  Mao  or  Sun  Yet  Sen 
swimming  vigorously  in  the  Yang-tse 
River. 
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With  women’s  skirts  going  up  and 
down  like  a yo-yo  and  men’s  ties  swell- 
ing from  thin  black  snakes  to  brightly 
coloured  blowfish;  G.I.  haircuts  to 
flowing  locks;  and  five  o’clock  shadow 
to  mean  looking  soup  strainers,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  local  press  to  use 
any  picture  older  than  noon  tomorrow. 
To  use  even  last  year’s  photograph  is 
the  equivalent  of  conjuring  up  those 
old  movies  on  the  late  show.  In  spite  of 
this  there  is  a persistent  rumour  afloat 
that  our  PM  hasn’t  been  in  Canada  for 
over  a year  and  that  the  press  has  been 
using  some  old  pictures  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald. 

In  putting  together  even  a small 
monthly  magazine  such  as  Scarboro 
Missions  it  is  necessary  to  have  on  hand 
recent  photographs  of  all  our  members 
to  illustrate  their  stories.  Since  we  are 
unable  to  sketch  from  memory  it  is 
customary  to  use  the  most  up-to-date 
picture  in  the  files.  Up  until  a year  or 
so  ago  that  picture  was  almost  invari- 
ably the  ordination  picture.  I am 
almost  sure  that  after  our  senior  mem- 
bers had  celebrated  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  in  the  priesthood  it  must 


have  caused  considerable  chagrin  if  not 
outright  envy  among  their  contem- 
poraries, who  were  parish  priests  in 
Canada,  to  discover  that  twenty-five 
years  were  as  nothing  to  men  who 
joined  Scarboro  and  went  off  to  exotic 
places  like  China  and  Latin  America. 
Not  so  much  as  a gray  hair  or  even  a 
wrinkle  disturbed  the  youthful  visages 
that  stared  out  from  our  pages  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  doubtless  destroyed 
an  illusion  when  those  men  who  had 
apparently  drunk  deeply  of  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  returned  home  with  a 
receding  hairline  and  a few  dozen 
pounds  more  or  less  around  the  middle 
to  greet  loved  ones.  Can’t  you  just 
hear  it? 

“Oh  but  we  were  expecting  someone 
much  younger.” 

No  doubt  it  was  just  such  deflating 
experiences  as  that  which  kept  the 
crowds  from  breaking  down  our  doors 
to  discover  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 


Peek-a-boo! 
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And  just 
when 
you  think 
you  know 
him.  . . . 


The  secret  of  course  was  very  simple. 
Our  men  just  didn’t  expose  themselves 
to  the  camera  after  their  ordination 
picture.  I mean  it  was  a little  awkward 
to  recall  them  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe  for  the  annual  picture- 
snapping bee. 

Some  of  our  number,  in  the  manner 
of  that  elusive  multi-millionaire, 
Howard  Hughes,  have  never  been 
within  range  of  a Kodak  box  even  for 
the  customary  ordination  picture.  In 
such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  scan 
group  pictures  and  usually  he  turns  up 
in  the  eighth  row  back  four  from  the 
end.  After  the  picture  has  been  blown 
up  to  eight  times  its  normal  size  the 
result  is  like  a giant  thumb  print  slightly 
out  of  focus. 

A few  of  our  men  seem  to  feel  that 
the  back  of  their  head  is  their  best  side. 
This  has  one  clear  advantage  however 
in  that  such  a picture  can  be  used  to 
represent  more  than  one  man.  (Not  a 
good  idea  to  use  it  two  ways  in  the 
same  issue). 

At  the  time  of  the  last  General  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  our  man  with  the 


camera,  Mr.  Linus  Lopes,  was  kept 
busy  taking  pictures  of  the  returning 
missionaries.  At  length  after  he  had 
snapped  reams  of  film  we  seemed  to 
have  all  the  pictures  we  needed.  Of 
course  some  members  didn’t  like  the 
result  because  they  seemed  to  have  less 
hair  in  that  uncompromising  hot  sum- 
mer sun  than  when  they  first  left  these 
hallowed  halls  so  many  years  ago. 
Strangely  enough  others  seemed  to 
have  more  hair.  Only  their  barber 
knows  for  sure! 

I had  nearly  dismissed  the  problem 
from  my  mind  and,  in  fact,  felt  quite 
complacent  about  the  picture  situation 
at  Scarboro  until  one  day  last  week  I 
looked  up  from  my  desk  and  there 
standing  before  me  was  a stranger. 
After  we  had  been  introduced  he 
turned  out  to  be  a man  I knew  well  but 
had  always  associated  with  a brush  cut. 
He  had  bushy  sideburns  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a Van  Dyke  beard.  At  that 
point  I gave  it  up  as  a losing  propo- 
sition. Now  I content  myself  by  going 
around  drawing  moustaches  on  bill- 
board faces.  ■ 
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Father  Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM,  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  was  ordained  for 
Scar  boro  Mission  Society  in  1966.  That 
same  year  Father  Gallagher  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Society’s  Philippine 
Mission,  where  he  is  still  working. 


I Remember 

Eleven-year-old  Mary,  who’d  been  cuddling  up  to  me  nudged  me 
gently  and  whispered : 

“Father  Terry,  I’d  like  you  to  have  this  for  Christmas.” 

It  was  the  tie  and  handkerchief  set  she  was  going  to  give  her  brother, 
John. 

I pointed  out  to  Mary  admonishingly  that  this  tie  and  handerkerchief 
was  really  the  gift  that  she  had  purchased  for  her  brother,  John  and 
though  most  grateful  for  her  thought  of  me  I didn’t  want  to  take  his  gift. 
As  she  looked  up  into  my  eyes  I concluded  with  a final  practical  reason 
for  not  wanting  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  gift.  Looking  to  her  mother 
and  brother  for  signs  of  their  understanding  I told  Mary  that  delighted 
as  I was  with  her  gift,  I would  not  be  able  to  use  it  in  my  life  in  the 
Philippines.  People  there  just  didn’t  wear  a tie  with  handkerchief  to 
match  and  so  her  thoughtful  gift  would  never  be  used. 

It  was  then  that  I noticed  that  her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears.  There 
was  no  sobbing,  no  crying,  but  the  pain  was  there.  I had  unwittingly  but 
unfeelingly  nevertheless  caused  her  real  pain  in  exchange  for  a gesture  of 
real  love  — the  open  handed  gift  of  a child  had  been  refused. 

I took  her  in  my  arms  and  whispered  a hundred  apologies.  I wiped 
her  tears  with  the  handkerchief  and  fitted  the  tie  around  the  neck  of  the 
Filipino  shirt,  tied  it  and  stood  for  her  approval. 

I will  wear  that  tie  off  and  on  in  the  Philippines  during  the  years  to 
come  in  the  hope  that  I will  never  again  forget  how  important  to  the  gift 
is  the  art  of  receiving.  ■ 

Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 
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There  Are  Many  Ways  to  Say  It 

In  Brazil .. . Boas  Festas 
In  Leyte,  Philippines . . . Malipayong  Pasco 
In  Japan  . . . Kurisumas  Omedeto  Gozaimasu 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . Felices  Pascuas 
In  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  the  Bahamas 


Merry  Christmas 


This  is  the  wish  from  Scarboro  and  its  eight  mission  countries  to  al 
benefactors  and  friends.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  in  all  you  do  du 
coming  year. 


